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HISTORY OF GREECE 


CHAPTER LX, 

FROM THE BATTLE OF IPSUS TQ THE DEATH OB 
PYRRHUS. 

By the event of the battle of Ipsus the allies^ whp 
had been united by their common enmity to Antigonds, 
were transformed into jealous rivals. Their struggle 
with him was no sooner decided, than the clashing in- 
terests of Ptolemy and Seleucus threatened an immediate 
rupture, which was averted indeed, but so as to leave 
neither party secure, and one of them deeply offended. 
It was clear that the possession of Syria must be a sub- 
ject of perpetual contest between the two states. On 
the other hand, Lysimachus had reason to be satisfied — 
if it was in the nature of ambition to be so — with the 
rich acquisition which had fallen to his share ; but he 
could feel no confidence in the moderation of his power- 
ful neighbour, and might well suspect that Seleucus 
would endeavour to resume so importapt a concession 
on the first opportunity. In the eyes both of Lysima- 
chui) and Ptolemy, Seleucus had stept into the place of 
Antigonus ; and they soon gave public proof of the 
jealousy with which they regarded him, by a new ' al- 
liance which they contracted with one another. ^ 
maohus, although he had so lately married Amastrisi pd 
had children by a former wife, an QdrysUn prihoesa 
among whom &e eldest AgathUctea^was^ft youth 6fgi|at 
VOL. nil. B " 
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promise — received the hand of Arsinoe, Ptolemy’s 
► daughter by lierenice. It seems that he would willingly 
have retained Amastris whom he sincerely loved and 
esteemed ; but she was too high-spirited to endure the 
presence of a rival, and retired to Heraclea, which she 
continued to govern during the minority of her sons 
with admirable ability. It was a sacrifice of the do- 
mestic affections to reasons of state, destined by a tragical 
retribution to prove fatal, not only to the happiness of 
Lysimachus, but to his throne and his life. 

Seleucus, notwithstanding his superior power, could 
not be indifferent to this coalition, which was evidently 
formed against him. It was to he expected that he 
should endeavour to strengthen himself by a new alli- 
ance ; hut it must have excited general surprise that for 
this purpose his choice fell upon Demetrius, whose 
fortunes, as we see from the turn which his affairs had 
taken in Greece, most men considered as irretrievably 
ruined. Not so, however, Demetrius himself. He had 
already experienced and witnessed too many strange 
vicissitudes to be deeply dejected by his late reverse. 
He had seen his father a fugitive, seeking protection 
from Antipater, and, within a year after, in condition 
to contend for the dominion of Asia. Seleucus had 
fallen as low, before he rose to an equal height, and 
owed much less to others. Demetrius was not yet re- 
duced to the situation of a suppliant : he still retained 
some fragments of his lost power, together with un- 
abated confidence in himself, and seems to have been 
anxious to show that he had not given himself up to 
despair. Though he was too weak either to attempt to 
recover Athens, or to protect his interests in Pelopon- 
nesus, he ventured to assume the offensive against one of 
his most powerful adversaries. In the spring of 300, 
leaving Pyrrhus at the Isthmus, he made an expedition 
with his fleet to the Thracian Chersonesus, and ravaged 
the coast, which Lysimachus was unable to defend. The 
immediate olyect of this movement may have been fib 
^ I Memnon ap. Phot. p. 224. b. 
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enrich the troops with plunder, and to keep up their 
spirits ; but Demetrius probably wished at the same 
time to draw attention on himself, to show that he still 
possessed means of annoying his enemies ; and he must 
have been aware that an attack on Lysimachus would 
give no offence to Seleucus. 

Still it must have been with no less surprise than 
pleasure that he soon after received an embassy, by 
which Seleucus asked the hand of Stratonice, the daugh- 
ter of Demetrius and Phila, for himself; though his 
heir-apparent, Antiochus, might have seemed a fitter 
consort for the blooming princess. Since it is evident 
that the object of the proposed alliance was to counter- 
act that which had been formed between Ptolemy and 
Lysimachus, it might perhaps have been expected that 
he should rather have addressed himself to Cassander, 
whose power was far greater, and whose interest coin- 
cided with his own no less than that of Demetrius. 
But it is probable that Cassander was too closely con- 
nected with Lysimachus, even if negotiations had not 
already been set on foot for the marriages which took 
place not many years later, between Antipater, Cassan- 
der’s second son, and Eurydice, the daughter of Lysima- 
chus, and between Alexander, the youngest of the Ma- 
cedonian princes, and Lysandra, Ptolemy's daughter by 
Eurydice. But moreover Seleucus may have thought 
Demetrius better able to secure his object, on account 
of his fleet, and his possession of Cyprus and the 
Phmftician towns, which he still occupied with his gar- 
risons ^ ; while a man in such circumstances was likely 
to prove a more obsequious ally than the king of Mace- 
donia. Demetrius joyfully accepted the brilliant offer, 
and sailed with his whole fleet, accompanied by his 
daughter, towards Syria. On his passage he landed — 
it is said merely to obtain the necessary supplies — at 
several places on the coast of Cilicia. But Pleistarchus, 
taking umbrage at this intrusion on his territory, retired 
to Macedonia, to complain to his brother of the league 

* Diodorus, xxL Eclog. i. p. 48^. Plut. Dcni.32. 

B 2 
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into which Seleucus was entering with the common 
enemy. Demetrius took advantage of his absence^ to 
make himself master of Quinda^ where he found 1200 
talents still remaining ; and having been joined by 
Phila^ proceeded to Rhossus in Syria. There he was met 
by Seleucus, who first entertained him in his camp, and 
then, more fully to show their perfect mutual confidence, 
went on board his father-in-law's galley, as his guest. 

These festivities were followed by many grave con- 
ferences on their common affairs; but their discussions 
and arrangements, of which it is probable very little 
was publicly known at the time, are now concealed 
from our curiosity by an impenetrable veil. The only 
point which we are able to discern with any degree of 
clearness is, that it was the object of Seleucus to avoid 
a rupture with the rival powers. For this purpose, 
while Phila was sent to pacify her brother, he brought 
about an alliance between Ptolemy and Demetrius, 
which was to be cemented by a match between De- 
metrius and Ptolemy's daughter, Ptolemais; and Pyr- 
rhus, whose sister Deidamia followed her husband to 
Syria, but died not long after, was sent to the court of 
Alexandria, as a security for the execution of the treaty. 
But its tenns — though they may have been more de- 
finite and important than Plutarch represents, are en- 
tirely unknown to us ; and the modern conjectures on 
the subject are so uncertain as to be barely worth men-* 
tioning.^ The part of the transaction most difficult to 

» Droysen (Hellcn. i. p. 559 ) believes that Ptolemy acknowledged Deme- 
trius as king of Cyprus, Cilicia, and Fhcenicia. But liow is it possible to 
suppose that Seleucus was a party to a treaty containing such an article =* 
Equally improbable docs it apprar, that Demetriua joined in a general 
guaranty, that Seleucus should indemnify Ptolemy for the loss of Syria, 
without knowing in what the indemnity was to consist ; for, according to 
Droysen (p. 544.;, it was Cyprus that Seleucus Intended to cede to Ptolemy. 
Flatne’t conjecture (li. p. 18.) that Demetrius was recognised as king of 
Greece, seems in substance very much more consistent with the interests 
and views— BO far as they can be collected —both of Ptolemy and Seleucus : 
nor is it irrcconcileable with the succours which Ptolemy sent to the 
Athenians, aller the change that took place in the relations between 
Demetrius and Seleucus. Raleigh f Hist, of the World, iv. 5.) saw ai^ ex- 
pressed the state of the case very plainly. ** Seleucus and Ptolemy ‘ buld 
both of them have been contented better, that Demetrius, with h«p of 
their countenance, should seek his fortune somewhat farther off, tnan 
settle bis estate under their noses." 
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comprehend is, that Seleucus should have promoted an 
alliance which manifestly tended to render Demetrius* 
less dependent on him. But he may have thought that 
this danger was counterbalanced by the maintenance of 
peace, which he must have needed for the settlement of 
his new state, and by the prospect, that the connection 
into which Ptolemy now entered with Demetrius, would 
weaken that in which he stood with Lysimachus. For 
Ptolemy it was a clear gain, that he could not only hope 
to detach Demetrius from the interests of Seleucus, but 
was put in possession of a hostage, whose title to the 
kingdom of Epirus might be used as an instrument for 
acquiring influence over the affairs of Macedonia and 
Greece. We are told that Pyrrhus took pains to in- 
gratiate himself with Ptolemy, and for that purpose as- 
siduously paid his court to Berenice. Perhaps it might 
have been said with equal truth, that Ptolemy strove to 
win the young king’s friendship by kindness, and singled 
him out to receive the hand of Antigone, Berenice’s 
daughter by her former husband Philippus, not more 
on account of his merit, than to serve his own political 
views. 

For an interval of two or three years after this treaty, 
we are no better informed as to the proceedings of the 
parties than as to their compacts or intentions.* So 
long it appears they continued in the same relations to 
one another. Demetrius, who, immediately after the 
treaty had occupied Cilicia, was permitted to retain un- 
disturbed possession of it. Apparently, Ptolemy and 
Seleucus were engaged with their domestic affairs ; and 
it seems to have been during this period that Cassander 
made an unsuccessful attempt to recover Corcyra, and 
was compelled to retire by the Syracusan tyrant Aga- 
thoclcs, with the loss of almost all the ships he had em- 

^ Tliis interval is only collerted IVora the history of Democharcs, as it 
on the fare of the decree concerning him at the end of the Vit. x. 
Orr. Plutarch (Demetr. 32. 33.) gives no hint of such an interval ; and 
Mr Clinton (F. H. U. C. S99 ) follow* him. But if the genuinoneas of the 
decree be admitted, which Mr. Clinton does not dispute, it seems an almost 
unavoidable infereiioe-.>as will be afterwards seen — that his chronology 
is here erroneous. 

B 3 
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ployed in the expedition.* Seleucus may have thought 
it expedient to temporise until he saw what measures 
Cassander would adopt on the complaint of Pleistarchus. 
But he certainly never intended to have Demetrius for 
a permanent neighbour, or to leave either Cilicia or the 
Phoenician ports in his hands. Perhaps he expected 
that Demetrius, conscious of his inability to contend 
with the master of the East, would resign them at the 
first summons. But, if so, when at length they came 
to an explanation on the subject, he found that he had 
deceived himself. He first attempted to induce Deme- 
trius to accept a sum of money as a compensation for 
Cilicia. Demetrius declined the bargain. He then, in 
an angry tone, demanded Tyre and Sidon, as appertain- 
ing to his own dominions. Demetrius denied his title, 
and strengthened the garrisons of the towns ; declaring, 
that, not if he had lost ten thousand fields like Ipsus, 
would he consent to pay at such a rate for his son-in-law. 
The conduct of Seleucu«, it is said, was commonly re- 
garded as ungenerous, and he did not deem it expedient 
immediately to enforce his claims by any warlike move- 
ments. But henceforth there was an open breach be- 
tween him and his father-in-law. 

Demetrius was not on this account the less ready to 
embark in a new enterprise, though it was one which 
drew him away from the only realm he possessed, while 
it was threatened by the ambition of at least one power- 
ful neighbour. He still kept his eye fixed on Greece, 
and especially on Athens ; and the state of affairs there 
seemed to him now to open a fairer prospect of retriev- 
ing his losses. Cassander also had been endeavouring 
to re-establish his authority there, but without success. 
After his failure in Corcyra, he had undertaken an ex- 
pedition to Greece, had it seems made himself master of 
Phocis, at least of Elatea, and had invaded Attica. The 
power of Athens was not sufficient to repel him without 

I So Droyten (1. p. 559. n. !£.] infers from the position ofthe^irment 
in Diodorus xxl. relating to this expedition, which indicates thn it was 
:>ubscquent to the battle cf Ipsus. 
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assistance ; but she still possessed a man of considerable 
political and military talents^ who was a zealous friend 
of liberty. Her general Olympiodorus sailed to ^tolia 
— the journey overland would, it seems, have been ex- 
posed to too many risks— and prevailed on the iEtolians 
to send succours to Athens. The arrival of these forces 
induced Cassander to withdraw his army from Attica*: 
and not long after, it seems, Elatea revolted from him, 
and was enabled, by the aid of Olympiodorus, to hold 
out against his attacks.**^ He did not, however, abandon 
his designs on Athens, but conceived a hope that he 
might attain his end by an easier, though perhaps 
slower course. Lachares, the popular leader of the day, 
was an ambitious, greedy, and unprincipled adventurer, 
and was persuaded by Cassander to aspire to tlie station 
which had been occupied by Demetrius the Phalerian.^ 
He now became a secret adherent of the Macedonian 
interest, while he waited for an opportunity of espous- 
ing it more openly, and of rising through it to power. 
This juncture, when the Athenians were incensed against 
Cassander, and had still to apprehend a repetition of 'his 
attempt, seems to have been that which Demetrius con- 
sidered so favourable to his hopes, that it encouraged 
him to make an expedition for the recovery of Athens.^ 
It was probably in the spring of 297, that he set sail 
with a formidable armament ; but off the coast of Attica 
he was overtaken by a storm, in which the greater part 
of his ships were wrecked, and many lives were lost. 
After this disaster he no longer ventured to present him- 
self at the mouth of the Piraeus, but sent orders for the 
equipment of a new fleet in the eastern ports, and in ^he 
meanwhile, having made some hostile demonstrations in 
Attica with little elTect, marched into Peloponnesus, to 

* Pausaniaa, i. 26. 3. a Ibid. x. 18. 7., L 26- 3. » Ibid. i. 25. 7. 

'* Here our narrative cannot be reconciled with Plutarch, who clearly 
supposes (Dem. S3.) that Demetrius was induced to undertake his expe- 
dition against Athens by the nitcUigence that Lachares had seised the 
tyranny. As Lachares, after he became tyrant, made himself very odious, 
this was a natural conjecture fur one who did not minutely examine the 
chronology of the events he related. 

B 4> 
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reduce the towns which had revolted from him. The 
only place named among those which he threatened is 
Messene, where his assaults were repulsed, and he re- 
ceived a dangerous wound. He recovered however in 
time to attack some other towns more successfully ; and 
these operations probably occupied the remainder of the 
year. In the course of the following winter an event 
took place which made an important change in the face 
of affairs. Cassander was carried off by a disease, which 
popular tradition represented as a stroke of Divine 
vengeance for his atrocious crimes but which is also 
descR'ibed as an ordinary consumption - : he was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son Philip. 

The return of Demetrius to Greece, and his hostilities 
in Attica, appear, as might be expected, to have changed 
the disposition of the Athenians with regard to Mace- 
donia, and perhaps gave rise to new divisions among 
them. By a large party he was hated and feared more 
than Cassander. This party seems to have been headed 
by Demochares, who had probably returned from his 
exile, as soon as he heard of the battle of Ipsus. We 
find him displaying great activity in a war which was 
once no doubt well known under the name of the 
Four Years* War ; but for which it is now somewhat 
difficult to assign a place in history. It is however 
nearly certain that it belongs to this period ; and it 
may have, included the contest with Cassander, as well 
as ^at which immediately followed with Demetrius, and 
thus have ended with the surrender of the city. We 
hear of no negotiations between the Athenians and Cas- 
8ai|der after the re-appearance of Demetrius. But we 


1 Pausaniaa, ix. 7. 2. Mtti air’ avrov iyivovro tvXai, 

Compare Acts xii. 23. 

s Dexirous in Syncellus, p. 5C4 f. cd. Bonn. (fBivait voo’u haXvfnUt and 
Forpbyr. ^seb. Arm. i. p.327. 

3 So much has I think been satisfactorily shown by Droysen in an article 
on this war in the ZeUichriftf. d. AlUTthamswuisenschqft, But it is 

difficult to conceive that the war can have received a deKignation by which 
it was known at Athens, as Droysen supposes (i. p. 3S.3.) witli rcfejunce to 
its duration, so far as it concein'ed not Athens, but Demetrius. I^sceraa 
pr^erable to make it begin with Cassander’s attempts ujion Atnens in 
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learn that Demochares was sent on an embassy to Ly- 
simachus, and obtained a subsidy of thirty talents from 
him : and that he catried a decree for an embassy to 
Ptolemy, who sent fifty talents and, it seems, promises 
of farther support. There is also some ground to believe 
that Demochares went on a like mission to Philip, 
Cassander's successor ; though the behaviour imputed 
to him on this occasion is utterly incredible. ^ Philip’s 
reign lasted only four months ; but, as he died at Elatea*"^, 
it may be inferred that he was engaged in the prosecu- 
tion of his father’s plans. He was succeeded by his 
younger brother, Antipater. It was perhaps about the 
same time, in the spring of 296, that Demetrius was 
preparing to lay siege to Athens. The city had been 
well provided with the means of defence under the di- 
rection of Demochares ; the walls had been repaired, and 
the arsenal amply stored with ammunition : and he did 
not cease to seek aid from without. He concluded a 
treaty of peace and alliance with the Boeotians, and 
headed an embassy to the young king, Antipater, from 
whom he received a subsidy of twenty talents."* But the 

• The Decree at the end of V»t. x. Orr. p. 92. cd. Westennann. 

2 Seneca (De Ira, hi 23.) to illustrate Philip’s patience under insults, 
relates that Demochares — Parrhe-siastcs ob Uiiniam et procaceni linguam 
appellatus (compare Polybius, xti 13.) — having been sent on an embassy 
to nini, when the king asked what he could do to oblige the Athenians, 
answered, Hang voursclf. The b)sUnders were indignant. Philip how- 
ever dismissed this Thersites unhurt, bidding his colleagues tell the 
Athenians that men who said such things were more arrogant than those 
who patiently listened to them. Seneca evidently supposed Alexander’s 
father to have been the hero of his story, which indeed suits his character: 
but then Demochares, the nephew of Demosthenes, cannot have been the 
ambassador. The story however might originally have been told of 
Demochares with reference to an embassy to Philip, Cassander’s son. As 
to the fact — III the form in which Seneca relates it — it requires a peculiar 
bias — from which Droysen has shown himself on other occasions not 
Wholly exempt — to believe that any Athenian ambassador was ever guilty 
of such outrageous and brutal folly. In the case of Demochares, not only 
would it be inconsistent with the Judgment of Polybius (u. s.) on his 
character, and with the impression which the extracts from his memoirs 
preserved by Atheneeiis must make on an impartial readei ; but it is 
utterly incredible that a man who had committed so gross a breach of 
decency in his embassy to Philip, should have been sent a few months 
after m the same capacity to his succesAir, when the object was to implore 
succours. The silence of the Decree casts some suspicion on the factor the 
embassy to Philip. 

3 Dexinpus, u. s. 

* The Decree (u. a ). Grauert (An. p.d49.) suspects that this may be the 
younger Autipatcr, wno reigned for about six weeks in 27A But one does 
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subsistence of the Athenians still depended on continual 
supplies from abroad. Demetrius ravaged the country 
from Eleusis to llhamnus^ and proceeded to blockade 
the city by sea and land. He put to death the owner 
and master of a vessel laden with corn, which they at- 
tempted to bring into the harbour ; and this severity de- 
terred most private adventurers from such attempts. In 
the course of the summer an Egyptian fleet of 1 50 sail 
appeared in the Saronic gulf, and excited hopes of more 
effectual relief.* It was but a short gleam of sunshine. 
Soon after, Demetrius received reinforcements from 
Cyprus and Peloponnesus, which raised his fleet to 300 
sail, and compelled the Egyptians to seek safety in 
flight. 

Meanwhile, the city was agitated by the strife of 
parties, whose views or pretexts are now only matter 
for conjecture. We know however that it afforded 
Lachares an opportunity of executing his long-cherished 
design, and that he became absolute master of Athens. 
Demochares, who was not a man to truckle to the 
tyrant, was driven into exile.- The usurper was pro- 
bably supported by a body of mercenaries : but he was 
still exposed to constant danger both from within and 
from without. Polyienus relates*^, that Demetrius ob- 
tained arms for a thousand men from a party in Piraeus, 
under the pretext that they were to be employed against 
Lachares. The story seems almost to imply, that 
Piraeus was in the hands of this party, and that they 


not see why the Athenians should either have sought or received a subsidy 
from liim. Mr. Clinton (p. 380.) proposes to change the text. 

‘ Droysen (Zeitschrift f. A. u, s w., 1836, n. 20.) conjectures that this 
was the same fleet which brought Pyrrhus back to Epirus. 

* The Decree, u.s. in®’ £» vvi rJr xxraXvff'cttrw rvn which 

can hardly be applied to Demetrius, who was the professed restorer of 
democracy. But it appears unnecessary to press the meaning of ItO’ Sy, as 
Droysen has done, referring it to the alliance with the Boeotians, and 
showing, with his usual in^nulty, how that treaty might have been made 
a ground of charge against Demochares by the Macedonian rarty. It may 
surely mean nothing more thai^ that the patriotism of Demochares, of 
which be had given such signal proofs in his measures for the defence of 
the city, rendered him odious to the enemies of freedom, and was 
cause of his banishment. (m 

* IV. 7. 5. But Pulyaentis does not say, as Droysen (i. p. 567.) seenii/to 
represent, that Demetrius became by these means master of Pirwus, nor 
can this be safely inferred from Faui. 1. 25. 8. 
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were expecting reinforcements. The extraordinary 
cruelty imputed to Lacliares ^ may be attributed to his 
uneasy position in the midst of so many enemies. Yet 
he appears to have been more infamous for sacrilege 
than for bloodshed. He evidently saw that he could 
not retain his power long, and used it for the most 
sordid ends. He plundered the temples, and stripped the 
statue in the Parthenon of its precious ornaments. As 
the blockade continued, the price of the common neces- 
saries of life rose to a height, which placed them out 
of the reach of all but the wealthy. As a specimen of 
the sufferings of the besieged, we read of a contest 
between a father and son for a dead mouse. Epicurus, 
who was at this time living at Athens, as the head of a 
philosophical society, shared a certain number of beans 
among the members for their daily meal.-^ The pa- 
tience with which the Athenians submitted to such 
privations may serve as a measure of the dread and 
aversion they felt for Demetrius. In fact, they had 
passed a decree making it a capital offence to propose a 
capitulation with him. The terror inspired by La- 
chares must however be taken into account. There 
were no doubt many who were eager to be delivered 
at any rate from his tyranny. It seems, that at length 
he himself found his position insupportable or un- 
tenable. ^ He stole out in a rustic disguise through a 
postern, and then mounted a horse which was waiting 
for him at a short distance. He is said to have dropped 
gold pieces on bis road, and thus to have detained a 
party of light horse who were sent in pursuit of him. 
He arrived safely at Thebes, where he found shelter, 
as in an allied city.^ Perhaps a part of his sacrilegious 
plunder had been already lodged there. 

> Pausanias, i. 25. 7. 

* PluL Dom. .i4. It may Beem from the fra^ent of the comic poet 

Demetrius, in Atheiiicus, ix. p. 405., that Lacharea himself had no better 
fare for ids guests. Yet the expression strange, if the 

noted tyrant was meant. 

s It is not quite clear what Pausanias (i. 25. 7.) meant bv his AXiras/usw 
rtu Tt/vavr. Polyamus {IH. 7* !•) elso has 

* PoTysnus, lit. 7. 1. Pauaanlaa (i, S5. 7.) thought that ho was mur- 
dered on this journey. 
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After his departure, the gates were immediately 
thrown open to Demetrius, and an embassy sent to 
propitiate him, though with little hope of a favourable 
hearing. The conqueror was not vindictive ; and he 
resolved to astonish the people by a display of magna- 
nimity, which was also likely to promote his interests 
in Greece. He ordered them to assemble in the theatre ; 
the avenues were occupied, and the stage lined with 
his guards. While the audience sat in trembling sus- 
pense, Demetrius made his appearance at the entrance 
commonly assigned to the principal personage of a 
drama, and came forward to the front of the stage. It 
was to have been expected, that an harangue full of bitter 
reproaches would introduce some tragic scene. But his 
first words dispelled these apprehensions. He com- 
plained of their conduct toward him, but in the mildest 
terms, and the gentlest tone, as if only to assure them 
of his forgiveness ; and as a seal of reconciliation, pro- 
mised a donation of corn, and the re-establishment of 
their democratical institutions. And when one of his 
hearers corrected a grammatical error which he com- 
mitted in his harangue, he expressed his gratitude for 
the lesson by a liberal addition to his present.* It may 
easily be conceived, that the most practised orators 
could hardly hud language strong enough to express 
the gratitude and admiration excited by this speech. 
But the transports of the spectators were probably a 
little cooled, when Dromoclides, who at least under- 
stood the mind of Demetrius, proposed that Piraeus and 
Munychia should be placed in his hands. The motion 
was of course carried by acclamation ; but Demetrius, 
as we shall see, did not long remain satisfied with this 
mark of confidence. 

We have seen that, in his last campaign in Pelopon- 
nesus, he had been repulsed from Messene. It is 
therefore not surprising that when he had made him- 
self master of Athens, he should have returned to cap** 


1 Plut. Reg. ct Imp. ap. 2. 
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plete the conquest of the peninsula. But instead of 
Messene, we find that Sparta is now the object of his 
attack : and no cause is assigned for the fact. Sparta 
was at this time so weak, and had kept so carefully 
aloof from all the contests which had disturbed Greece 
since Alexander's death, that it is improbable she should 
have offered any provocation to Demetrius. She had 
however shown her determination to preserve her in- 
dependence ; and it seems that during Cassander’s in- 
vasion of Peloponnesus in 317^ the Spartans had already 
for the first time begun to fortify some points of their 
city.i Possibly Demetrius had demanded some tokens 
of submission which they refused.^ They were at 
least aware of his design before he had advanced very far, 
and made such preparations as they could for defence. 
King Archidamus, a nephew of Agis who fell in the 
battle with Antipater, was sent with an army, which 
must have been almost entirely composed of the sub- 
ject classes, or mercenaries, to meet the invaders, and 
fell in with them near Mantinea.^ The two armies 
were separated from one another by a woody hill, a 
spur of the Lyca?an range. Demetrius set fire to the 
wood, and, while a north wind drove the flames against 
the enemy, made a charge which threw them into con- 
fusion."^ Archidamus retreated with the remainder of 
his forces to protect Laconia, and the Spartans, expect- 
ing an immediate invasion, hastily thifw up some ad- 
ditional intrenchments round the capital. Still they 
ventured on another action in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Sparta, but were again defeated with the loss 
of 200 slain and 500 prisoners : and the chief hope 
they had now left was in the strength of their newly- 

' Judtin x\r. 5. 5. 

3 Droysen believca that, without having been threatened or provoked, 
they were induced by Ptolemy’# instigation to begin hostilities against 
Demetrius. This seems hardly consistent with the caution and the weak- 
ness of Sparta, and contradicts Plutarch's statement, Dein.S5. It is more 
surprising that Demetrius should have left the Sj^rtana unmolested so 
long, than that he should have attacked them now. If there were any 
ground ftir Flathe’s conjecture (li. p. 22.), that he was jealous of the title or 
their kings, it would only increase this difliculw. 

^ Plut Dem. 35. « Poljcnus, lv. 7. 9. 
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raised ramparts. Against the Besieger such defences 
could not have availed them long. But at the moment 
when the success of Demetrius seemed most certain^ he 
was called away by intelligence w'hich opened the pros- 
pect of a much more important conquest in another 
quarter. 

After his departure for Greece, Ptolemy and Se- 
leucus seem to have agreed to divide his eastern posses- 
sions between them. Ptolemy at least was permitted 
to conquer Cyprus ; which was the easier, as Deme- 
trius had draw'll off all the naval forces he could raise 
there for the siege of Athens ; and there can be little 
doubt that Seleucus at the same time made himself 
master of all he could wrest from his father-in-law on 
the main land. They perhaps invited Lysimachus, he 
at least took the opportunity, to reduce the towns which 
still belonged to Demetrius on the coast of Asia Minor. 
According to Plutarch, Demetrius heard of all these 
losses at the same time, just as Sparta was on the point 
of falling; and the news from Cyprus touched his 
personal feelings ; for his mother and children were be- 
sieged by Ptolemy in Salamis, the only place in the 
island which still held out. Nevertheless, it is quite 
incredible that this intelligence had any effect on his 
movements. It was no doubt the change wdiich had 
taken place in the state of affairs in Macedonia, that 
induced him suddenly to break up his camp on the 
Eurotas. 

Alexander, Antipater’s younger brother, was the fa- 
vourite of their mother Thessalonice, and perhaps 
was encouraged by her to aspire to the throne, or at 
least to the possession of a princely appanage ; for 
it seems that he had claims, and adherents to support 
them. Antipater, in a fit of rage, for no advantage 
could be hoped from such a crime, murdered his mother 
with his own hand. Yet it appears that the deed ex- 
cited so little horror among his subjects, that he mi^ht 
have continued to reign, if Alexander, who saw himself 
unable to maintain his footing in Macedonia, had not 
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called in foreign aid. He could expect none from 
Thrace, since Antipater had married the daughter of 
Lysimachus ; and this rendered it the more necessary 
to seek it elsewhere. There were two other quarters 
which he might apply to. Pyrrhus had now regained 
the throne of Epirus. He had been furnished with 
troops and money by Ptolemy, about the same time 
that Demetrius was engaged in the siege of Athens, 
and had first compelled Neoptolemus to share the king- 
dom with him, and then got rid of his rival, who, as 
he gave out, had plotted against his life. To him, now 
master of an undivided realm, Alexander addressed 
himself in his need ; but that he might have a double 
hope to lean on, he sent an embassy for the same pur- 
pose to Demetrius. l*yrrhus was the nearest at hand, 
and consented to march against Antipater, but on con- 
dition that Alexander should cede to him a large extent 
of territory, apparently including all the conquests that 
had been made by Cassander on the side of iEtolia, 
together with a portion of Macedonia itself.^ The 
young prince granted this high price through fear of 
Lysimachus, and because Demetrius was too much occu- 
pied by his affairs in Greece to comply immediately with 
his request. Antipater was unable to resist the invader, 
and, it appears, tried in vain to avert his hostility 
by an offer of 300 talents. Lysimachus was at this 
time engaged in a war with the Getes, v^hich prevented 
him from interposing in behalf of his son-in-law% other- 
wise than by an ineffectual attempt to deceive Pyrrhus. 
He forged a letter to him in Ptolemy’s name, recommend- 
ing him to accept Antipater’s offer. But Pyrrhus de- 
tected the fraud by the greeting of the letter, which. 
Instead of the affectionate form always used by Pto- 
lemy in their correspondence, The Father to his Son,* 
ran, in court style, King Ptolemy to King PyrrhusP 
Still Lysimachus was anxious for peace, which Pyrrhus, 

' P!ut Pyrrh.6. Aceniditig to Niebuhr's emendation. Te» « 

M€U rnt nguetuietv hteuniwUe. (ill. p. 459. EngL Tr., where 
and IIoifitAidtip should be transposed.) 

•m tia 
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having accomplished his immediate objects^ was willing 
to grant. But the ratification was prevented^ it is said^ 
by a sinister omen. It appears nevertheless that An- 
tipater was permitted to retain a part of Macedonia.^ 
Nothing could better suit the interests of Pyrrhus than 
such a partition of the neighbouring kingdom. Alex- 
ander remained in quiet possession of the rest. 

This must have been the intelligence which called 
Demetrius so suddenly away from Sparta : not the first 
application which he received from Alexander, but the 
news that Pyrrhus had entered Macedonia. He had 
probably not been informed of the negotiation between 
Pyrrhus and Alexander, or he would have instantly 
broken oft’ every affair that detained him in Greece, 
rather than resign such an opportunity of aggrandise- 
ment to the king of Epirus, whom, since the death of 
Deidamia, he could only consider as his rival, and the 
devoted ally of his enemy Ptolemy. Feigning himself 
unconscious that his aid was no longer needed or de- 
sired, he advanced without delay so as even to give 
his retreat from Sparta the appearance of a flight^, to 
the frontiers of Macedonia. Alexander, alarmed and 
uncertain about his designs, marched with all his forces 
to meet him, and received him at Dium, as an honoured 
guest, yet so as cleariy enough to betray the uneasiness 
he felt at the unwelcome visit. Demetrius was pri- 


1 This is distinctly stated by Justin, xvi. 1 19. ; it perhaps suggested the 
notion of an antecedent divtsio regrii, mentioned at the beginning of the 
chapter, and is even clearly implied in Plutarch’s narrative, Pyrrhus 6., 
coupled with Demetr. 37. Nor would it be easy otherwise to explain the 
assertion of Paiisanias (ix. 7. 3.)f that Antipater was dethroned by Deme- 
trius. Droysen relies mure on the expression s’vvtSfss rn in the 

fragment ot Diodorus, xxi. He also believes that Antipater fled twice to 
the court of Lysiroachus, once before Pyrrhus, and again before Demetrius. 
This supposition seems at least unnecessary, and no argument for it can be 
safely drawn flrom Dexippus. 

^ Folyaenus, iv. vii. lO. Here is an extremely striking and instructive 
example, to show how dangerous it is to ground an inference as to chro- 
nology on the seeming continuity of events in Plutarch's narratives. Mr. 
Clinion (F. H. under B. C. 299.) places the siege of Athens by Demetrius 
about two years after the battle of Ipsus, because Plutarch enumerates the 
intermediate events without any indication of a longer intervid. Yet 
Plutarch (Demetr. ;D.) connects the capt tte of Athens with the invasion 
of Sparta, which preceded the accession of Demetrius to the throne of 
Macedon (flxed by Mr. Clinton in 29i) not many weeks, by the word 
tiOyf. 
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vately informed that his royal host intended to aa.4assi-" 
nate him at a banquet. He provided for his own safety, 
but dissembled his suspicions, and the ne&tt dAy,*'pre- 
tending to have received news of some movements in 
Greece, which forced him to hasten his return, began 
to make preparations for his departure. Alexander, 
rejoicing at the unexpected deliverance, would accom- 
pany him as far as Larissa. ^ There, as his enemies gave 
out after his death, he hoped still to execute his mur- 
derous design ; but, that he might not awaken suspicion 
by an appearance of distrust, suffered himself to be 
forestalled. It is certain that he accepted an invitation 
from Demetrius, and, as he was leaving the banqueting- 
room, was cut down by the guards whom Demetrius 
had posted there for the purpose, together with several 
of his friends. One of them is said to have acknow- 
ledged that Demetrius had gained the start of them 
only by a single day ; but a fact so improbable cannot 
safely be admitted on such suspicious testimony. 

' It was night when the deed was perpetrated; and 
the news filled the Macedonian camp with alarm and 
tumult until the morning, when a message was brought 
from Demetrius, by -which he expressed his desire to 
address the army, and to give an account of his conduct. 
He not only vindicated it to the satisfaction of the mili- 
tary assembly, but made so favourable an impression 
on his hearers^, that, preferring him to the parricide, 
and having no other competitor before them, they 
elected him to fill the vacant throne ; and he returned to 
Macedonia at their head. The choice of the army was 
approved by the great mass of the people, who had 
never much affection for the blood-thirsty Cassander, 

6r any of his family, and least of all would wish to be 

1 So Plutarch, Dera. 5G. ; and there is no reason for questioning that 
his joy was sincere, and not — os Droysen represents it, 1. p 580.— a^sunu'^i 
to mask bis. murderous intentions. There was no adequate motive for 
such a dangerous attempt aRer the departure of Demetrius. 

a Plutarch observes (Deni.S7 ) that he had no need of long speeches : 
and, indeed, with an army to second him, and so many circumstances m 
bis favour, addressing troops without a leader, he might well dispense with 
eloquence. 
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governed by Antipater. Whatever title his grandfather, 
their old governor, had to their regard, was inherited 
by the noble-minded Phila, and thus devolved upon 
her husband and their son Antigonus, surnarned Go- 
natas^ _who was now a youth capable of bearing arms, 
and had accompanied his father in this expedition. An- 
tipater, probably finding himself generally abandoned, 
and having no hope of gaining any thing from Deme- 
trius, cither by arms or negotiation, fled to the court of 
Lysiraachus. But Lysimachus, who was now engaged 
more earnestly than ever with his preparations against 
his northern neighbours, was glad to make peace with 
Demetrius, and it seems compelled his son-in-law to 
renounce his claim to the part of Macedonia, which had 
been assigned to him in the treaty with Pyrrhus. ^ 
Thus, seven years after the battle of Ipsus, and just at 
the time when he saw himself deprived of the last rem- 
nants of his patrimony in the East, Demetrius had ac- 
quired a new kingdom, in which he had never been 
able to set his foot while his father's power was at his 
command. At the same time he heard that Ptolemy 
had been generous enough to let his mother and chil- 
dren depart with munificent presents, after they had 
fallen into his hands at Salamis. It might be considered 
as an additional favour of fortune, that Seleucus had 
given up the beautiful Stratonice to his heir-apparent 
Antiochus, whose life appeared to be in danger through 
the violence of his passion for his mother-in-law, and 
reserving the government of the provinces west of the 
Euphrates for himself, had committed the rest of his 
vast empire to his son. 

It remained for Demetrius to complete the subju- 
gation of Greece, and to unite it firmly with his pew 


1 According to Dexippui and Porphyry, from the Thessaiian town of 
Oonn) (compare Steph. Byz. s. 2.). where they suppose him to have been 
born or brought up. And this seems quite as probable as Niebuhr's coi^ 
Jecture (Kleine Sehriflen. p. 228.}, that the epithet was derived from a pa^i/ 
of his armour, the 9'sv<t7«(. an iron piece which covered the knee ; which 
however has the usual spelling in its favour. 

3 Justin, xvi. 1., tradita ei altera parte Macedoniae, qua Antipatro 
genero ejus obi'enerat, pocem cum eo fecit. 
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dominions; This was the more necessary, as he had a 
formidable rival in Pyrrhus, who would be ready to 
seize whatever he might leave unoccupied. Thessaly, 
it seems, as little more than a province of Macedonia, 
forthwith acknowledged his authority. But the Boeo- 
tians had not submitted to him, and we may collect 
that, after his retreat from Laconia, they had entered 
into treaty with Sparta, and had been encouraged by 
promises of Spartan succours to assert their inde- 
pendence, But Demetrius surprised them by the rapi- 
dity of his movements. He sent a herald before him 
with a declaration of war ; but the day after the Boeo- 
tarchs received it at Orchomeiius, he himself encamped 
at Chajronea. * In their consternation they sued for 
peace, which he granted on moderate terms. Hoping 
perhaps that he had secured their fidelity by his gene- 
rosity, he exacted no other pledge, and it appears re- 
turned immediately to Macedonia, where there was no 
doubt much to demand his presence, especially as the 
affairs of Lysimachus were in a critical position. But 
shortly after his departure, the Boeotians were induced 
to revolt by the arrival of a Spartan army, commanded 
by Cleonymus, the uncle of the king Areus. The 
Spartan government probably hoped that the resistance 
of Boeotia might protect its own territory from a second 
invasion which it had reason to apprehend, as soon as 
Demetrius should be at leisure. A citizen of Thespire, 
named Pisis, who possessed the power without the 
name of a tyrant, also excited his countrymen to renew 
die struggle. .But they soon found that they had mis. 
reckoned their means. Demetrius returned wldi a 
powerful army, forced Cleonymus to withdraw, and 
laid siege to Thebes. The retreat of the Spartans 
struck their allies with dismay, and they again submitted 
to the conqueror. Lachares, who had hitherto re- 
mained at Thebes, hid himself for some days when the 
city surrendered, and then made his escape to Delphi, ^ 

1 Ptdyen. iv. 9. 13. 

O 2 


3 Ibid. Ul. 7. 2. 
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Demetrius used his victory with great moderation, 
though he did not again trust the loyalty of the Boeo- 
tians. Only fourteen of the principal authors of the 
revolt suffered punishment*; hut he exacted heavy con- 
tributions, and threw garrisons into their cities, and 
appointed Hieronymus of Cardia, the historian, go- 
vernor-general of Bceotia. Pisis, who fell into his 
hands, he treated with unexpected lenity, leaving him 
ill full possession of his former authority at Thcspiie, 
with the title of polemarch.2 

It was perhaps tlie Boeotian insurrection that led 
Demetrius to take a new precaution for the security of 
Athens, and it was probably now* — at least not later — 
that he fortified an eminence called the Museum, 
within the walls of the city, and lodged a garrison 
there under the command of Heraclides. Polycenus 
relates a plot laid by the Athenian generals to introduce 
a body of Athenian troops into the city, to kill Ilera- 
clides and overpower the garrison. But it was de- 
feated through the defection of a Carian leader of 
mercenaries, named Hierocles, who disclosed it to He- 
raclides, and enabled him to destroy all the conspi- 
rators. It seems clear that this occurred after the 
Museum had been fortified, and the attempt was a 
natural result of the resentment which must have been 
awakened in the Athenians by the conduct of Deme- 
trius. On the other hand, it is not improbable that the 
evidence which it gave of their spirit may have been 
the occasion which induced him to recal a number of 
Athenian exiles. As Dinarchus, the enemy of Demo- 

1 Diodor, xxi . 2 piul. Dcm. 39. 

3 Pau8. i. 2i}. 8. OffTteov iroki/M 

^ Polyaen. v. 17- 1- The ecen'e of the interview between HiorocIeM and 
the Athenian generals, the Eleusinium on the lliysiis (Leake’s Athens, 
p 114.), seems to connect this enterprise so ckisely with the Museum, that 
it must be siipDOsed either that Fausanias (i 29. 10.) made a mistake, or 
that, notwithstanding the similarity of the circumstances, he is speaking 
of a different transaction. This can scarcely have been the victory which 
he alluded to la the passage quoted in the last note. The difficulty arising 
lYom the remark of Polyaeuus, xirie Av^{ot¥, remains the same 

on either supposition, and is not satisfactorily explained by Droysen's 
jectiire, that it was somehow or other orrasioned by the name of '^jbe 
Macedonian river Aou^icts. should be as It is 

translated, aperia quadam pai U portaruin. 
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sthencs, was one of them, and they are said to have 
owed their restoration to the influence of Theophrastus ' ^ 
it may be concluded that they all belonged to the oli- 
garchical party which had opposed Demetrius when he 
appeared as the champion of liberty, but in which he 
might expect to find his firmest supporters^ as soon as 
he had proved his resolution to adopt the maxims of 
Cassarider, and to govern Athens hy military force.- 
When he had completed the conquest of Boeotia, he 
returned to Macedonia. There can be little doubt that 
he would have pursued his march into Peloponnesus, to 
take revenge on Sparta for the recent provocation, and 
to accomplish what he had been obliged to leave un- 
finished, had not the state of affairs in the north more 
urgently demanded his attention. It was not long after 
that Lysimachus set out on an expedition, which De- 
metrius must have watched with great anxiety, as its 
issue could not but materially affect his own prospects. 
Its object was to decide the contest which had now 
been carried on for some years between the Greek 
kingdom of Thrace and the great Thracian tribe, called 
the Getes. This division of the race had, it seems, 
been driven eastward from its seat on the right of the 
Danube by an irruption of the Triballians, who were 
themselves making way for the Gauls. The Getes 
then established themselves in the country on the 
north-west shore of the Euxine, which had once been 
occupied by the Scythians, whose great empire had 
been long dissolved into a number of feeble disunited 
hordes. In their new territories they had become for- 
midable neighbours to the Greek princes of the Tauric 
Chersonesus (Crimea) ; for the Thracian, Aripharnes, 
who supported Eumelus, one of these princes, with an 
army of 22,000 foot and 20,000 horse in a war against 

1 Pint X. Orate. p.SaO. D. Dionyi. Dinarch. 2. 

3 Thii is Droysen’fl combination (i. p. 588.), and in Ziramermann s 
Zeltfchrlft, 1836. p. 168. 

3 Niebuhr. Kl. Schr. p.374., where he had in bis mind a passage of 
Appian (lllyr. 3.), which he has referred to elsewhere. (Hist, of Home, 
ii. p.612. Eiigl.Tr.) 
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his brothers for the succession, seems to have been 
king of the Getes. ' They were now governed by one 
named Dromichactcs, under whom their power appears 
to have reached its greatest height, and whose noble 
character would impress us with a favourable opinion 
of his subjects, if it was not evident that he was as 
much superior to his own people, as he was to most of 
the contemporary kings. Lysimachus, we know not 
how long after the battle of Ipsus, had extended his 
dominions on the north-east frontier at the expense of 
the Getes ; but his eldest son, Agathocles, had after- 
wards fallen into the enemy’s hands. Dromichajtes 
sent the young prince back with presents to his father, 
hoping that Lysimachus would meet this generosity 
by restitution and forbearance. But Lysimachus pro- 
bably attributed conduct so foreign to his own character 
and to the maxims of the age, to the fear which the 
barbarian felt of his power, and was only encouraged 
by it to prosecute his plans of conquest. He invaded 
the country of the Getes with an army, it is said, of 
100,000 men, accompanied by Clearchus, the eldest 
son of Amastris***, who no doubt brought a body of 
troops from Heraclea. But, trusting to the guidance 
of a Thracian who pretended to hate deserted to him, 
he suffered himself to be drawn into a position where, 
to avoid starving, he was fain to surrender with all his 
forces.^ Dromichcetes received his royal prisoner with 
more than chivalrous courtesy, saluted him with the 
name of father, and respectfully conducted him to the 
Gete city of Elis. There the barbarians were cla- 
morous for vengeance on an enemy who had shown 
himself dead to all sense both of justice and gratitude. 
Still Dromichietes soothed them, and representing to 
them that they would gain nothing by the death of 
Lysimachus, whose dominions would probably be oc- 
cupied by a more powerful successor, but that if they 
spared him they might recover all they had lost, ^ 

^ Dlodor. XX. 29. Niebuhr, u. s. p. SSf . 

* Memnon ap. Phot. p. 99-4. 4to eU. Bekk. * Folysenus, v!i.25. 
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obtained their consent to treat him as he himself thought 
fit. He first made inquiry among the prisoners after 
the principal courtiers and attendants of Lysimachus, 
and restored them to their places about their master’s 
person. Then on occasion of a sacrifice, he invited 
Lysimachus and his nobles to a banquet, where he also 
entertained the persons of highest rank among the 
barbarians. But he had ordered preparations to be 
made so as to exhibit the Macedonian luxury and the 
Thracian simplicity in the most glaring contrast with 
each other. While on one side of the hall the prisoners 
stretched on couches adorned with the rich furniture 
found among the spoil, were sumptuously regaled and 
drank from gold and silver vessels, the conquerors lay 
over against them on coarse matting, partook of their 
usual homely fare, and drank out of horns or 'wooden 
cups. Toward the close of the feast, Dromicha;tes 
asked his guest which style of entertainment he pre- 
ferred, and took occasion to point out to him the folly 
of his aggression on an enemy who had so little to lose. 
Lysimachus might well think himself fortunate to re- 
ceive no severer lesson. He gladly consented to cede 
all that he possessed east of the Danube, and offered 
the choice of hia» daughters to his generous monitor, 
who replaced the diadem on his brow, and dismissed 
him and his chief officers with presents,^ Clearchus 
remained some time longer a captive, but he too was 
afterwards released at the intercession of Lysimachus. - 
The news of the defeat and capture of Lysimachus 
soon reached Macedonia, and Demetrius hastened to take 
advantage of it. He marched into Thrace, and it ap- 
pears made himself master of Sestus. Lachares, who 
had taken refuge in the dominions of Lysimachus, hap- 
pened to be in the town, and when it surrendered lay 
concealed for some days, and then made his escape in 
female disguise, under a black veil, as one of the 
mourners at a funeral, and fled to Lysimachia*^, the 

* Diodor. xxl. £xc.Vat. p. Strabo, vii p. 302. 

* Meinnon ap. Phot. ^ Polyanua, vu. 3 , 
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new capital founded by Lysimachus on the isthmus 
near Cardia. But Demetrius was suddenly arrested in 
his career of conquest by intelligence from two opposite 
quarters. He heard, it seems nearly at the same time, 
that Bccotia had again revolted from him, and that Ly- 
simachus had recovered his liberty, and was on his way 
homeward. 

The conquest of Thrace must have been an object of 
far greater moment to him than the reduction of tlie 
Boeotian towns, in which he could not have expected to 
find much difficulty, and which was the less piessing, 
as he had left Antigonus with a force sufficient, as the 
event proved, to quell the insurrection without him. Tt 
is therefore a little surprising, that he should have suf- 
fered himself to be diverted from his enterprise. But 
perhaps he apprehended that if he persevered, he might 
have not only Lysimachus, but his new ally, the king of 
the Getes, upon his hands ; and still more, that he might 
be attacked by Pyrrhus. This, and not his resentment 
against the Boeotians, was prob<ably the motive that in- 
duced him to decamp from the Chersoncsus, anrl to 
march with all speed southward. When he arrived in 
Boeotia, he found that the insurgents had already been 
defeated by Antigonus, and he irnn^diately laid siege 
to Thebes. There can be little doubt that the Boeotians 
had been secretly stimulated by Pyrrhus to their at- 
tempt, which would otherwise have been desperately 
rash : and he now made a diversion in their favour. 
He invaded and overran Thessaly, and advanced as far 
as Thermopylae. Demetrius, leaving his son to conduct 
the siege, hastened to meet him. His army must have 
been very strong ; for he not only compelled Pyrrhus to 
retreat into Epirus, but was able to leave a corps of 
10,000 foot and 1000 horse for the protection of Thes^ 
saly, and then returned to prosecute the siege. The 
Thebans, now despairing of forgiveness, made an obsti- 
nate resistance. Demetrius found it necessary to resort 
to the use of his huge Helepolis. In the meanwhile h% 
ordered repeated assaults, in which he lost so many ot^ 
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his men, that Antigonus remonstrated with his father 
on the needless sacrifice of life. The answer was cha- 
racteristic : Why, my son, should that concern you ? 
Have you to pay the dead ? " He however exposed his 
own person to animate the assailants, and received a 
severe wound in his neck. The siege appears to have 
lasted the greater part of a year : in 290 the place sur- 
rendered at discretion. After so many provocations the 
besieged had reason to expect the most rigorous treat- 
ment : yet the conqueror again contented himself with 
a very lenient vengeance. Some thirteen were put to 
death : a few banished, and an amnesty proclaimed for 
tlie rest.l 

It was the year of the Pythian games, and was ren- 
dered memorable by an innovation with respect to them, 
which illustrates the character, if not the policy of 
Demetrius. At the time when the games were to be 
celebrated at Delphi, the passes of the road from 
Athens to Delphi were occupied by the iKtolians, 
Avho, it seems, were in alliance with Pyrrhus ; so that 
the sacred embassy, usually sent by the Athenians to 
attend the festival, could not safely undertake the 
journey. Demetrius could probably have furnished it 
with a sufficient escort, both to have cleared the road 
of all obstacles, and to have guarded against interrup- 
tion during the games. But he preferred to celebrate 
them at Athens, not on the ground of the temporary 
emergency, but declaring that the city where Apollo 
was worshipped, under a title which implied the an- 
tiquity of its devotion to the god, was the fittest of all 
places for his festival. Demetrius may have wished to 
gratify the vanity of the Athenians ; it is clear, that 
in this proceeding he assumed the functions of the 
Amphictyonic council.^ 

Nevertheless, the conduct of the AStolians rendered 
it necessary for the reputation of his arms that he 
should chastise them ; and it was also time to retaliate 

* Plut Dem. 4f0. According to Diodorus, xxi. Eclog. x, p. 491. only 
ten suffered. 

3 Flut. Dem. 40. 
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upon Pyrrhus for his late invasion of Thessaly, and to 
wrest from him the Macedonian provinces which he still 
retained. Demetrius had perhaps another motive, 
which will be presently mentioned, for an expedition 
to the west. And it was no longer a matter of choice 
with him, whether he should bestir himself or remain 
quiet. He had placed himself in a situation which 
demanded a continual succession of fresh enterprises. 
From the time of his accession to the throne of Mace- 
donia, it seems that it had been his constant object to 
increase his military and naval power, to an extent 
adequate to the vast projects which that unexpected 
turn of fortune probably first suggested to him. For 
he now aspired to nothing less than the recovery of his 
father’s empire ; an attempt which he well knew must 
bring him into a conflict with the combined forces of 
Lysimachus, Ptolemy, and Seleucus ; even if Pyrrhus 
should have been previously subdued. He had raised 
an army quite out of proportion to the ordinary re- 
sources of his kingdom ; and it was not only kept on 
foot, but continually growing. One consequence was, 
that his government became a pure military despotism, 
and that he was quite independent of the goodwill of 
the people, and depended entirely on the army ; an- 
other was, that he was obliged to find employment for his 
troops, l)oth to relieve his treasury, and to guard against 
the disorders arising from the leisure of the camp. In 
the spring then of 289, he invaded iEtolia, and after he 
had ravaged the country, left his general, Pantauchus, 
with a strong division to curb the .ffitolians, while he 
himself marched into Epirus. In the meanwhile, 
Pyrrhus, foreseeing that his own territory would other- 
wise be the next seat of war, bad moved to succour 
his allies. The two armies however happened to take 
diiSferent roads ; so that nearly at the same time Deme- 
trius arrived in Epirus^ Pyrrhus in .^tolia. Pan- 
tauchus did not decline .a battle; and, as he 
distinguished above all the generals of Demetrius f^r 
strength and courage, seized the opportunity to display 
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his personal prowess against a royal foe. Before the 
engagement began^ he came forward and challenged 
Pyrrhus to a single combat. Pyrrhus, in person and. 
in spirit no unworthy descendant of Achilles, disdained 
all scruples, whether of usage or prudence, and ad- 
vanced to the encounter. He received a wound, but 
gave two, and would have slain his antagonist, if he 
had not been rescued by his friends. The Epirots 
were animated by the event of the combat ; the enemy 
disheartened, as well by the absence of their commander, 
as by its cause. In the end, Pyrrhus gained a comjdete 
victory, and took 5000 prisoners: the number of the 
slain is not mentioned, and perhaps he thought it 
prudent to spare the lives of the Macedonians as much 
as possible. But the advantage which he reaped from 
his success extended much farther. 'J'he Macedonians 
who had witnessed his exploits, were struck with admir- 
ation, and perhaps found some solace for their defeat 
in the praises they -bestowed on the conqueror. He 
was indeed a soldier, worthy to command soldiers ; the 
only king of the age in whom there could be traced 
any likeness to the great Alexander. Pyrrhus revived 
this image by the fire and vigour of his movements 
in the field of battle ; the rest only mimicked the 
hero, whose title they assumed, in their demeanour, 
and in the trappings and state of royalty.” It was a 
comparison peculiarly dangerous for their own sove- 
reign, whose arrogance and love of ostentation had 
grown more inordinate than ever, since he sat on Alex- 
ander's throne. 

Demetrius found no one to resist him in Epirus, and 
ravaged and plundered there at his pleasure. He made 
no attempt to seek Pyrrhus, most probably because he 
was occupied with another, easier, and more agreeable 
conquest. Pyrrhus had lost his queen Antigona, and 
after her deatli, according to the now prevailing usage of 
Greek princes, married three wives : all, it seems, for 
the sake of advantageous alliances. One was a Pteonian, 
another an Illyrian ^princess ; and to these he added 
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Lanassa^ the daughter of Agathocles, with wliom he l e- 
ceived Corcyra as her portion. But the pride of the 
4 Greek princess was soon wounded by the attention which 
he continued to pay to his barbarian wives. She quitted 
him, and retired to Corcyra, where she looked out for 
an opportunity of revenge. She knew that she might 
reckon on the services of Demetrius, and invited him to 
take possession of her person and of the island. How 
welcome such an offer must have been to him, may be 
gathered from the fact, that when the Spartan Cleo- 
nyinus made himself master of Corcyra ',both Demetrius 
and Cassander courted his alliance.- As Cleonymiis 
was known to entertain hostile designs against Aga- 
thocles, it may be supposed that the relations which had 
hitherto subsisted between Demetrius and the Sicilian 
tyrant had been far from friendly. But about this time 
Agathocles sent his son, who bore the father’s name, to 
Demetrius, to conclude an alliance with him. Deme- 
trius received the young prince with the highest hom)urs, 
invested him with a royal robe, and sent him back with 
splendid presents, accompanied by one of his own cour- 
tiers, named Oxythemis, who was publicly charged with 
the ratification of the treaty, but was secretly instructed 
to observe the state of Sicily, on which it seems Deme- 
trius had cast his eye, as on a prize which might per- 
haps one day become his. How far this negotiation 
was connected with Lanassa’s offer does not appear : 
but it must have been on the occasion of his expedition 
to Epirus that Demetrius complied with her invitation, 
ancji^madc himself master of Corcyra. 

In the following year Demetrius was attacked by a 
dangerous illness, and while he lay sick at Pella, Pyr- 
rhus made an irruption into his kingdom, overran it 
almost entirely, and advanced as for as Edessa. Deme- 
trius however recovered in time, and, when he was able 
to take the ffeld, soon expelled the invader. Still the 

» See vol. vil. p. 353. 

2 Dtodor. XX. 10.1 Schlosaer (Univers. Uebcnicht, 1. .1 p. 437.)> through 
tome oversight, describes the embassy us one to Agathocles. 
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continuance of the war with Pyrrhus offered little pros- 
pect of advantage^ and, as appeared from the events of 
the late campaign, might lead to disastrous conse- 
quences. It was only in Asia that he could hope to 
find a field worthy of his ambition, where he might rely 
on the constant attachment of his troops, so long as 
fortune favoured his enterprises. He therefore con- 
cluded a truce with Pyrrhus, that he might be able to 
devote his whole attention to the preparations which he 
was making for his expedition to the East. They were 
now very far advanced, and were on a scale proportioned 
to the magnitude of the object he had in view. To the 
fleet of 300 sail witli which he had besieged Athens, he 
had added 200 new ships, built under his personal su- 
perintendence at %thenwS, Corinth, Chalcis, and Pella : 
all large, and several of extraordinary dimensions, yet 
capable of easy and quick movements. ^ Beside the force 
necessary to man this fleet, he had collected an army of 
nearly 100,000 foot and 12,000 horse. It is difficult 
to imagine how he found means to equip this huge 
armament : and it has seemed an inevitable conclusion, 
that he must have drained the resources of Macedonia 
and Greece, and have laid almost intolerable burdens on 
his subjects.^ Yet we do not find this mentioned among 
the causes of their discontent. Plutarch only speaks of 
his luxury and magnificence ; particularly of the the- 
atrical splendour with which he adorned his person •’*, 
and of the Asiatic seclusion in which he affected to keep 
himself concealed from public view, of the difficulty 


1 Plutarch (Dem. 4S.) observe*, that galleys of fifteen and sixteen%anks 
of ours were never known before. He proceeds to remark, that in Ptolemy 
Philopator's state galley (more fully described by Callixcnus In Athen. v. 
37.) there were forty, and these required 4000 rowers. But we find that 
the Heracleot octeres (Memnon ap. Phot. p. S26. b. ed. Bekk.) was rowed 
by men. Hence a rough estimate may be formed of the numbers 
needed to man the fleet of Demetrius, which however was probably never 
completely equipt. 
a Droysen, i. p. 60S. 

3 On which compare Duris in Athensui, xii. 50., who however may be 
suspected of exaggeration} for while Plutarch (Dem. 41.) describes a 
ohlamys, on whi^ the constellations of the zodiac and other stars were 
embroidered in gold, as only begun and never finished, Duris speaks as u 
Demetrius had many such in his wardrobe. 
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which suitors found in reaching the royal presence, and 
of the arrogance and harshness with which they were 
received. On this head the biographer relates an anec- 
dote, which indicates a disregard of public opinion bor- 
dering on infatuation. One day, as Demetrius came out 
of the palace, he was observed to be of easier access than 
usual ; and a crowd of petitioners approached to present 
their memorials : he gathered them in his mantle, and 
proceeded, followed by the anxious throng, to the 
bridge, and there threw them all over into the Axius. 
This conduct was the more offensive to the Mace- 
donians, because they had never been used to it in their 
rulers. Old men remembered the readiness and affa- 
bility with which Philip had been wont to listen to all 
classes of his people ; the simplicity with which he and 
Alexander maintained their dignity : more recently. 
Antipater had retained the habits of a frugal citizen, 
while he wielded a much greater power than Deme- 
trius now possessed. The less was it to be endured 
that this upstart, who was born a subject, should assume 
the pomp and state of a Persian despot. 

It would perhaps be attributing too deep a policy 
to Demetrius, to suppose that he meant to dazzle and 
awe the Macedonians ; but it seems that he did not be- 
come aware, until it was too late, how deeply and widely 
his conduct had excited disgust and contempt. The 
army itself could not love or respect a prince of such a 
character,^ who kept his soldiers at such a distance, and 
whose ordinary habits were so remote from the freedom 
and plainness of the camp. If Demetrius had been 
conscious of his danger, he would have seen an addi- 
tional motive to hasten his preparations for the enter- 
prise in which he was about to venture his all on the 
struggle for universal empire. It had become the last 
expedient by which he could hope to secure what he 
already possessed. But the jealousy of his rivals was 
alarmed by his extraordinary exertions ; and they deter- 
mined not to wait until ha should carry the war in^^ 
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their dominions. Seleucus, Ptolemy, and Lysimachus, 
renewed their league with one another against him, and 
sent ambassadors to remonstrate with Pyrrhus on the 
impolitic engagement he had contracted with the com- 
mon enemy. They warned him of the danger to which 
he would be exposed, if he suffered Demetrius quietly 
to execute his plans of conquest, and reminded him of 
the injury and dishonour he had lately sustained in the 
loss of Corcyra and Lanassa.^ He was easily induced 
to break his treaty with Demetrius, and to join the 
confederates. They fell upon him while he was still 
engaged in his preparations. Jn the spring of 287, 
Ptolemy appeared with a great armament off‘ the coast 
of Greece, and invited the Greek cities to revolt. We 
do not know the nature of his operations, or with what 
degree of success they were immediately attended. It 
is most probable that the Greeks waited for the issue of 
the contest which had begun in Macedonia. For, 
nearly at the same time, Lysimachus invaded the upper 
provinces, and, it seems, made himself master of Am- 
phipolis, through the treachery of Andragathus, the 
officer who commanded there for Demetrius‘S ; and 
while Demetrius was on the road to meet him, tidings 
came that Pyrrhus had penetrated into the heart of the 
lower country, and had made himself master of Beroea, 
where he fixed his head-quarters, and sent out detach- 
ments to reduce other places. The intelligence excited 
a tumult of grief and indignation in the Macedonian 
camp. The men w^ere alarmed for the safety of their 
property and their families ; they broke out into loud 
complaints and invectives against their king, and threat- 
ened to quit his standard, and return to their homes. 
But there were rumours, and perhaps voices, which ap- 
prised him that it was their intention to go over to 

* Plutarch, Pyrrh. 10. Dem. 44. 

® So Droysen (i. p 612, 613.) explains Polyen. iv. 12. 2. ; and the mention 
of Amphipolls >n Pausaii. i. 10. 2., as the scene of an engagement bets^n 
Demetrius and Lysimachus, In which Lysimachus waa worsted, though in 
itself apparently erroneous, confirms this view. 
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Lysimachus. The name of Lysimachus^ Alexander’s 
old companion^ was itself of powerful attraction to the 
Macedonians ; and he had with him their exiled prince, 
his son-in-law^ who was ready to renew his pretensions 
to the throne. Demetrius had reason to fear that, if he 
advanced farther, he might soon find himself deserted 
by his troops. He therefore resolved to retrace his 
steps, and to seek Pyrrhus, for he was not yet aware 
how completely he had lost the affections which he had 
disdained to conciliate ; he did not suspect the feeling 
which prevailed in his army in favour of the Epirot, 
and believed that every bosom glowed with indignation 
against the foreign invader. But when he drew near 
to Beroea, he was soon undeceived. The conqueror had 
treated his captives with kindness ; he had won all hearts 
by his condescension ; numbers of the Berccans flocked 
to the camp of Demetrius ; and the report which they 
spread of the affability and generosity of Pyrrhus con- 
firmed the impression which had been made during the 
campaign in iKtolia by his heroic valour and soldier-like 
bearing, and excited a general enthusiasm in bis behalf. 
He himself employed secret emissaries, who, assuming 
the character of Macedonians, exhorted the soldiers to 
seize the favourable moment, and get rid of their vain, 
haughty, oppressive despot.^ The flame thus fanned, 
soon burst forth with uncontrollable violence. Whqji 
Pyrrhus approached at the head of his army, his enemy’s 
troops were prepared to receive him as their benefactor. 
All eyes were turned in search of the hero ; for a time 
they could not find him, because he had taken off his 
helmet ; but, when he had put it on again, and enabled 
them to recognise him by the lofty crest, and the horns 
at Its sides, the Macedonians quitted their ranks, and 
came running up to ask him, as their chief, for the 
pass-word. Many seeing that bis attendants wore gar. 
lands of oak-leaves, crowned themselves in like manner. 
Demetrius quickly perceived that all was lost. Of those 


i^Plut. Pyrrh.41. Justin, xvi. S. 3., exercitu cjus corrupto. 
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who were near him, some bade him begone, telling him 
that the Macedonians were tired of spending their 
strength to support his luxury ; others assailed him still 
more rudely with threats and reproaches. It was clear 
that his only hope of safety lay in flight. He retired 
to his tent, exchanged his gorgeous robes for a darh 
mantle, laid aside his diadem, and stole out of the camp. 
His departure became the signal for general confusion, 
and a struggle took place for the plunder of the royal 
tent. But the tumult was suppressed by the arrival of 
Pyrrhus, and the Macedonian soldiers unanimously 
saluted him as their king. Lysimachus, however, had 
not taken up arms merely to aggrandise Pyrrhus ; he 
claimed a share in the fruits of the victory for himself, 
and Pyrrhus was obliged to consent to a partition of 
Macedonia.' Anti pater now thought that the time had 
come for urging his claims. But his father-in-law, 
who had protected the parricide, put the pretender to 
death, and even confined Eurydice, because she had 
pleaded for her husband.**^ 

Thus, after a reign of seven years, Demetrius de- 
scended from the throne of Macedonia as suddenly as 
he had mounted it He first took refuge in Cassandrea, 
where it seems Phila was residing. The generous 
woman could not bear to see him again reduced to the 
condition of a fugitive, and, despairing of better days, 
ended her life by poison. But Demetrius always found 
it easier to gain than to keep. He could not use or 
bear prosperity ; but adversity braced his nerves, roused 
his energy, and brought all his taleitts into action ; so 
that every fall was followed by a rebound. From Cas- 
sandrea )ie passed into Greece, where, when he marched 
against Lysimachus, he had left his son. But it seems, 
before he was joined by Antigonus, he entered Thebes, 
with few attendants, and none of the ensigns of royalty ; 
and he thought it expedient to conciliate the Thebans 
by the restitution of the political privileges which they 

> Plut Pyrrh. 12. 
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had lost after their last revolt.^ His garrisons how- 
ever remained faithful to him ; Antigonus no doubt 
had a body of troops under his command^ and before 
long tlie royal adventurer saw himself again at the head 
of a little army. Not however in time to save Athens. 
As soon probably as the revolution in Macedonia was 
known there, a few brave men, with Olympiodorus at 
their head, resolved to make another struggle for liberty. 
The people answered to their call; young and old 
flocked to their standard. The garrison of the Museum 
came out to quell the insurrection, but was defeated, 
and driven into the fortress. It was immediately 
stormed. Leocritus made his name memorable as the 
first who mounted the wall, and leaped into the place, 
where he fell in the combat. Pireeus and Munychia 
were also recovered nearly at the same time.'-^ The 
people celebrated its victory by the abolition of the 
priesthood instituted in honour of Antigonus and De- 
metrius, and the restoration of the ancient practice by 
which the chief of the Archons gave his name to the 
year.'^ But the accounts which were soon after re- 
ceived of the growing strength of Demetrius, began to 
inspire new fears ; and as Ptolemy had withdrawn from 
the coast of Greece, an embassy was decreed to obtain 
aid from Pyrrhus. In the meanwhile the spirits of the 
Athenians were raised by another victory, achieved 
under the command of Olympiodorus, over a division of 
the enemy which had made an inroad into the plain 
of Eleusis.*'^ With no other force than he could raise 
in Eleusis itself he put the invaders to flight. Deme- 
trius however soon after appeared with his army, and 
closely invested the city. We are informed that the 
Athenians sent an embassy to him, with the philosopher 

t Plbt. Dem. 46. ettsSaciW Tr,i» 

s Pausan. i. S6. 

3 Flut Dem. 46., where we should have expected some notice of the 
expulsion of the Macedonian garrisons, 

4 Droysen (L 615.) conjectures that it was a detachment from the Moce- 
^nian garrison at Corinth. 

^ Faus.i.S6.& 
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Crates at its head, who, hy entreaty or argument, in- 
duced him to withdraw his forces.^ No eloquence or 
reasoning of all the philosophers in Greece could have 
produced such an effect on Demetrius. He must have 
found it necessary to raise the siege ; and it was most 
probably the approach of Pyrrhus that forced him to 
decamp. Pyrrhus in fact complied with the request 
of the Athenians, and came to Athens, where he went 
up to the Acropolis, and sacrificed to the goddess. But 
it appears that it did not suit his plans at this juncture, 
when his footing in Macedonia was not quite secure, to 
entangle himself in the affairs of Greece. He thanked 
the Athenians for their confidence, but advised them 
not to admit any king again within their walls.- De- 
metrius was equally unwilling to spend his time and 
strength in a contest with Pyrrhus, as he was still re- 
solved to try his fortune on the other side of the 
^]gffan. Both parties therefore were disposed to 
peace ; and they concluded a treaty, the terms of which 
are not recorded ; but it is probable that Demetrius 
resigned his pretensions to Macedonia, on condition that 
Pyrrhus should not interfere with his interests in 
Greece. 

Demetrius now collected his fleet, and embarked with 
no more than 11,000 foot and a small body of cavalry, 
leaving Greece to the care of Antigonus, and steered 
for Miletus. His enteqjrise would have been despe- 
rately rash if he had relied on th^s slender force ; but 
he seems to have had reason to hope that he might 
excite a general insurrection in his favour in the Asiatic 
dominions of Lysimachus, whose rapacity had perhaps 
rendered him odious to his subjects. On his arrival at 
Miletus, he found there Ptolemy's queen Eurydice, and 
her daughter Ptolemais, whose hand had been promised 
to him thirteen years before in the treaty concluded 
through the mediation of Seleucus. The marriage was 
now celebrated, and afforded some encouragement, if 
not support, to Demetrius in the campaign which 

» Plut. Dem. 46. * Plut. Pyrrh. 12. 
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opened immediately after. ^ At the outset he made a 
rapid progress ; several important places^ among them 
Sardis itself^ either yielded to his arms or willingly sub- 
mitted to him : some of the generals of Lysiinachus 
went over to him with the troops and treasure entrusted 
to them. But the arrival of Agathocles^ the son of Ly- 
simachusj whom his father sent with an army to meet 
the invader, altered the state of affairs. Agathocles 
was so superior in numbers that Demetrius did not 
venture to give battle, and determined to seek another 
theatre of war. lie conceived the seemingly extrava- 
gant project of penetrating into the eastern provinces of 
Seleucus. He believed that if he could reach Armenia, 
he might bid defiance to all his enemies, and might 
next invade Media and rouse it to insurrection. So 
little of foresight and calculation appears in this plan, 
that it inclines us to suspect Demetrius must have been 
attracted towards the East chiefly by the recollection of 
hiafather's conquests, and of the great revolution which 
Seleucus had so rapidly effected there with even slen- 
derer means than he himself now had at his command. 
He therefore took the road toward Phrygia, and, it 
seems, advanced far enough eastward to suggest a sus- 
picion of his design to his army, which was not dis- 
posed to share his adventures in those remote regions. 
But he was closely followed by Agathocles, and though 
he was commonly victorious when he could draw the 
enemy into a skirmish, they stopped his foraging par- 
ties, and reduced him to great distress. He also lost a 
great number of men in the passage of the Lycus, 
which he attempted at a point where the river was not 
fordable for infantry, relying on his heavy cavalry to 


i Prideaux (Connection, P. 11. B. 1.) euppraes that Eurydice waa aent 
Wth her daughter to Demetrius, by Ptolemy himseir. But beside that we 
hear nothing of a change In Ptolemy’s relations to Demetriiis, Plutarch’s 
expression, seems sufficiently to show that it was the 

act of Eu^dice, and that she had already quitted Ptolemy’s court in 
disgust. Tliis is Droyscn’s view of the transaction. Flathe (ii p. 4^) 
^/liupposes a previous negotiation between Demetrius and Ptolemy, and tlS*/t 
Demetrius sent Eurydice to Egypt to fetch Ptolemais. This at all events 
is utterly inconceivable. 
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break the force of the rapid current. ^ In time the 
scarcity gave rise to a disease^ which carried off some 
additional thousands^ and compelled him to seek^ not 
a new field of conquest, but shelter from the pursuit 
of Agathocles. He retraced his steps, and crossed the 
mountains into Cilicia, where he halted at Tarsus : and 
Agathocles did not pursue him beyond the frontier of 
his father's dominions, but contented himself with the 
precautions requisite to prevent him from repassing tlie 
defiles of Taurus. 

Demetrius did not now wish to provoke Seleucus, 
and, urgently as his troops needed refreshment, abstained 
from the supplies which the country yielded, until he 
had appealed to the king's generosity. He wrote a 
long and moving letter to Seleucus, who was at first 
touched with pity, and ordered his generals to afford 
royal entertainment to Demetrius, and abundant sub- 
sistence to his army. But the remonstrances of Pa- 
trocles, one of his most trusty counsellors, wlio re- 
presented to him the danger he would incur if he should 
harbour a man of such restless ambition in such despe- 
rate circumstances, induced him to change his views 
and measures. He himself marched with a powerful 
army into Cilicia, and withdrew the' supplies which he 
had granted. Demetrius in alarm retreated to a strong 
position at the foot of Taurus, and again addressed 
Seleucus, requesting that he would either allow him to 
take possession of some territory now occupied by inde- 
pendent barbarians, or maintain his army in Cilicia 
during the winter. This proposal strengthened the 
suspicions which had been awakened in Seleucus ; he 
offered to let Demetrius pass two months of the winter in 
Cataonia, but demanded his principal officers as host- 
ages, and at the same time proceeded to secure the pas- 
sages leading to Syria. Demetrius now no longer scrupled 
to treat him as an enemy, made marauding inroads into 
the country, and engaged him in several slight actions 
with constant success. He soon obtained a more ip- 

t Polycnuf. iv. 7« 12 . 

D 3 
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portant advantage, having made himself master of a 
pass which gave him entrance into Byria. Ilis troops 
were inspired with new confidence in their leader ; he 
himself began to recal the dreams of conquest which 
had floated before him while he was still on the throne 
of Macedonia, and looked upon himself as engaged in a 
contest for no less a prize than the dominion of Asia. 
On the other hand Seleucus, notwithstanding his great 
advantage of numerical strength, could not but secretly 
acknowledge the ascendency of his rival’s genius, and 
dread some sudden turn of fortune in his favour. He 
began to regret that he had rejected the offers of assist- 
ance which he had received from Lysimachus, and did 
not dare to run the risk of a battle single-handed. It 
is indeed still doubtful what the issue of the contest 
might have been, had not Demetrius been seized by a 
disorder which threatened his life, confined him for 
several weeks, and reduced him to a state of extreme 
weakness. During this interval of inaction his men 
deserted him in great numbers, either to return to their 
homes, or to join the enemy ; and when he was again 
able to take the field, he found only the wreck of an 
army remaining. With this it was no longer practi- 
cable to advance into Syria : and he set out in the oppo- 
site direction, as if it was his intention to return to 
Cilicia ; but suddenly turning eastward, by a night- 
march he gained the pass of Amanus, and fell plun- 
dering and ravaging on the plains of Cyrrhestis. 

Here he was soon overtaken by Seleucus. He made 
an attempt to surprise the enemy's camp in the night ; 
and he might have succeeded if he had not been de- 
terred by a stratagem of Seleucus, who, having been 
warned in time by some deserters, ordered the trumpets 
to sound, a Are to be kindled at every tent, and the men 
to raise a shout, as if prepared for defence. ^ The next 
day the Syrian army came up to attack him. He di- 
i;i^eted a movement against one wing, and threw it into 


1 Flut. Dem. 49. Poljvnuf, Iv. 9. 2. 
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some disorder : but when Seleucus had pushed forward 
on the other side through a hollow way with a select 
body of troops and eight elephants, and, haring his 
head, called upon the mercenaries, who formed the main 
strength of Demetrius, to abandon a famishing adven- 
turer, and enter the service of a king who had treasure 
to satisfy all their desires, they with one accord laid 
down their arms, and saluted him as their master. ^ 
Demetrius fled with a few attendants ; hut after a few 
days wandering in the forest at the foot of the moun- 
tains, and an ineffectual attempt to escape across them 
to the coast, he was induced by his friends to surrender 
himself to Seleucus. Seleucus was at first inclined to 
treat him rather as a friend than a prisoner ; but when 
he saw his own courtiers, encouraged by this show of 
favour, flocking round the fallen prince, his jealousy 
revived, and he removed him to the Syrian Chersonesus, 
where he ordered him to be kept under a strong guard 
at one of the royal residences, with entertainment suited 
to his rank, but confined within the park annexed to 
the palace. 

For some time the captive retained his wonted spirit, 
and perhaps his hopes. He sent directions to his son, 
and to the commanders of his garrisons in Greece, to 
pay no attention to any letters which they might receive 
in his name, nor even to his seal, but to maintain their 
posts as if he were dead, and his rights had passed to 
his successor. Antigonus- on this occasion nobly dis- 
played the filial affection which honourably distinguished 
this family above most of the princely houses of the age. 
He earnestly solicited his father’s liberation, and induced 
several cities and sovereigns — their names are not re- 
corded — to support his request. He even offered in 
return to deliver up all the places he still held, and to 
surrender his own person in his father’s stead. The 
conduct of Lysimachus was as base as this was generous. 
After the departure of Demetrius from Europe, he^had 
instigated Pyrrhus to break his treaty with him, to in-' 

1 Plut. Dem. 40, PolyBiiui, ix.0,3. 
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vade Thessaly, and to endeavour to wrest from him all 
he possessed in Greece. As soon he heard that the 
affairs of Demetrius were irretrievably ruined i, he sud- 
denly turned i^s arms against Pyrrhus, surprised and 
defeated him hear Edessa, and, having cut off his sup- 
plies, prevailed on tlie principal Macedonians to re- 
nounce their allegiance to a master, whose ancestors 
had of old been the subjects of their kings. Pyrrhus, 
seeing the defection spread, thought it prudent to with- 
draw into Epirus 2, and thus, after a reign of seven 
months, yielded his share of the kingdom to his rival. 
Still Lysimachus did not think himself secure so long 
as Demetrius lived, and is reported to have tempted 
Seleuctis by an offer of^ 2000 talents to put his pri- 
soner to , death. ^ Seleucus indignantly rejected the 
proposal : observing to the ambassadors, that their 
master wished him not only to break his word, but to 
stain his hands with the blood of a kinsman. He even 
professed an intention to set Demetrius at liberty and 
restore him to his kingdom-^, and that he only waited 
for the arrival of Antiochus and Stratonice from Baby- 
lon, that they might have the pleasure of executing this 
act of grace. But it is very doubtful whether he really 
entertained any such purpose. Demetrius lingered two 
years in confinement and never saw his royal daughter 
again. At first he was able to find amusement in the 
chase, for. which the park afforded ample room. But 
by degrees he grew weary of this pastime, and shutting, 
himself up in the palace, and neglecting all bodily ex- 
ercise, sought refuge from thought, or a 8ola«.e for the 
misery of hope deferred, in the pleasures of the table, 

1 Paus. i. 10. 2., ytvofifivou M Stkivxv But this would extend 

the reign of Pjrrrhus in Macedonia beyond the seven months assigned to it 
by Dexippus (Syiiccll. i. £06. Bonfi.) and Porphyry (Euseb. Arm. i. 323, 
Aucher^. 

a Droysen (i. 626.) collects from Pausanias (i. 10/^.) that Antigonua 
ui;lte4 bis forces with those of Pyrrhus, and that they were defeated by 
Lyslmachut., But it seems very doubtful that this is what Pausanias 

™3*3kdorus, Ml. Plut Dem. 51. 

4 Diodorus, xxi. Kttr^yM M fimrihtiaiv fjuyecXttrttiruf. 

* Plut. Dem. 51. Diodor. xxi. 
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and in intemperance;, to which he had not before been 
addicted. The opCTation of these combined causes 
brought his active and strangely chequered life to a pre- 
mature and inglorious close in the fifty-fifth year of his 
age (284). Seleucus ordered his ashes to be carried in 
a golden urn to Greece. Antigonus met the vessel 
which brought them as it crossed the .ffigcean, took the 
urn on board his own galley, the largest of the fleet, 
and returned with it to Corinth, where it was received 
with funeral pomp. It was finally transported to De- 
metrias, a city recently founded on the gulf of Pagasa? 
on the site of lolcus, and peopled from the small towns 
on the coast. 

After the death of Demetrius^ there remained but two 
competitors for power of Alexander's immediate suc- 
cessors. For the king of Kgypt had already abdicated 
his throne in favour of Ptolemy, afterwards name<l 
Philadelphus, his son by Berenice. His motive for 
this step was not merely , his passionate fondness for 
Berenice. It w’as apparently with good reason that he 
preferred her son to the legitimate heir, another Ptolemy, 
his son by Eurydice, who from the reckless violence of 
his character which his subsequent conduct discloses, 
acquired, as Hamilcar and Bajazet, the epithet of Ce- 
raunus (the Thunderbolt). ^ 'The court of Egypt was 
no longer a safe place for the prince who had been ex- 
cluded from the succession; and he fled with his 
younger brother Meleager. But he sought shelter, 
not, as might have been expected, from Seleucus, but 
from Lysimachus. It seems that he thought he bad 
less to dread from his rival’s sister, queen Arsinoe, than 
to hope from Lysandra, who after Alexander’s ' death 
had married the Thracian heir-apparent Agathocles. 
He was hospitably received, and gained the favour and 

1 Metnnon ap. Pbot p. S25. b., riir a'MtuirtiTm iirimttp 

r»» xtfttwiv Faufl. }..6. S., r*kfMir»4 Tgirngff Met) 

nearchus I of Heraclca, who called himself a son ol^peus 
(Memnoii ap. Phot. p. 222. b. nekk.}^ gave the name of Ceraunus to his 
son, Justin, xvL5., ut deos non mendacio tantum verum etiam nomiiiibiis 
eludat. 
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confidence of Arsinoe herself, whose influence he found 
all-powerful with the old king. "Still no breach fol- 
lowed on this account between Lysimachus and the 
Ptolemies : on the contrary a new alliance was concluded 
between the royal families through the marriage of the 
young king of Egypt with the princess Arsinoe, the 
sister of Agathocles. Ptolemy, the father, died within 
about two years after he had resigned the crown. 

Seleucus and Lysimachus might also have remained 
at peace to the end of their lives, which were now 
drawing near to their natural term, if none but political 
causes of hostility had arisen between them. Lysima- 
chus indeed had of late greatly extended his European 
dominions ; for, about the same time that he drove 
Demetrius out of Macedonia, he treacherously made 
himself master of Paeonia, having entered it as the ally 
of Ariston, the lawful heir of the deceased king Au- 
toleon. ^ In Asia too he had found an opportunity of 
enlarging his territory, and to him a no less interesting 
object — replenishing his coflTers. Amastris had been 
put to death by her two sons, Clearchus and Oxathres, 
who were probably jealous of her influence. It is re- 
markable, that though Lysimachus, as he was sincerely 
attached to Amastris, desired to avenge her murder, he 
did not think it necessary to profess his abhorrence of 
the parricide, but contrived to gain admittance into 
Heraclea under the mask of friendship. He then put 
the murderers to death, and took possession of their 
treasures, and permitted the people of Heraclea to re- 
vive their republican institutions. On his return he 
spoke with warm admiration of the proofs which he 
had seen in the cities ruled by Amastris of the pros- 
perity which they had enjoyed under her government ; 

t Polycn. iv. IS. 3. But I should not venture with Droysen (i. 617.) on 
the strength of the very uncertain reading to suppose that 

Ariston Aed to Detnetiius, and happened to And him at Sarats^ ^r- 
t!f rif9 laghtAw would be a singular way of relating that fa^; and, 
wo may add, not the vray of Polysnus, who elsewhere describes tlm place 
simply as or (H. i. 9. iv. 9. 4. vii. 6. 2, 3. 13, 14.). In- 

deed, I believe it would be mfflcult to produce any example in support of 
Droysen’s conjectures. 
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and Arsinoe took occasion to solicit that he would grant 
her the newly-conquered principality. He reluctantly 
complied with her request, and she sent one of her 
creatures as governor to Heraclea, which he oppressed 
and plundered. ^ Still these acquisitions were not of a 
nature to excite the jealousy of Seleucus : Lysimachus, 
in whom ambition seems to have become subordinate 
to avarice, and who was watched by two hostile neigh- 
bours in Greece and Epirus, could not have been a 
formidable rival to the master of the East. But a do- 
mestic tragedy, which shook the throne of Lysimachus, 
awakened hopes of conquest that had long slumbered 
in the bosom of Seleucus, and gave occasion to a war 
which proved fatal to both. 

Arsinoe, when she obtained possession of Heraclea, 
probably designed chiefly to strengthen herself with a 
view to a farther and more important object. Her hus- 
band*s advanced age filled her with anxiety for the 
prospects of her children, and she resolved, if she could, 
to put Agathocles out of the way before the throne be- 
came vacant. That she had conceived a criminal passion 
for him, and was disappointed through his scruples, is 
hardly credible. If there was any ground for this re- 
port, it may have been that she imputed such advances 
to him.^ But it is certain that she induced Lysimachus 
to regard his eldest son as his enemy, and to consent to 
his death.^ They feared, it seems, to use open violence, 
for the prince was generally beloved ; but after an in- 
effectual attempt to poison him, they threw him into 
prison, and it is said that Ptolemy Ceraunus despatched 
him there with his own hand.^ Lysandra fled with her 
children, accompanied by Alexander, the brother of Aga- 

1 Momnon, u. s. p. 225. 

a Pausan. i. 10. 3., iiiti Ji k.t.X, 

® Strabo (xlU. p. 623.) saye riw i/mk JtvtXtTp. But Memnon (ap. 

Phot. p. 225. b.) represents him as inflamed with such violent hatred of 
his eon (fbr which hardly any motive can be conceived but Jealousy), that 
after the attempt to poison him had fhiled, he invented a charge of treason 
against him, as a pretext for putting him to death in prison. Justin, xvii. 
1. Agathoclem non solum patrium, verum etiam humanum ultra inorein, 
perosus, ministra Arsinoe noverca, veneno interfecit. 

* Memnon, u. s. 
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thocles, to Seleucus, and implored his intervention.^ He 
learnt that the deed had excited universal indignation 
among the subjects of Lysimachus^ and that they were 
ripe for rebellion. He also received a message from 
Philetflerus, governor of the fortress of Pergamus, where 
Lysimachus had deposited a treasure of 9000 talents, 
who, on the prince's death, being alarmed for his own 
safety, as Arsinoe was avowedly his enemy, and at- 
tempted to deprive him of his master’s confidence 
offered, if Seleucus would invade the country, to put 
him in possession of the place, and of all the treasure it 
contained.^ Seleucus was tempted by the prospect thus 
opened to him, and not merely because it piomised a 
great addition to his empire. He secretly yearned to see 
his native land again, and he could now only return to 
it as conqueror and king. He resolved to make war on 
Lysimachus. The king of Thrace was apprised of the 
danger which threatened him. It is said that he crossed 
over into Asia to anticipate the attack which he ex- 
pected, and that he began hostilities with Seleucus ; but 
it is probable that he aimed at nothing more than to 
stop the progress of disaffection in his Asiatic dominions, 
and to put himself in a posture of defence. It was be- 
lieved that he discovered, when it was too late, the false- 
hood of the charges which had been brought against his 
son.*^ But he had alienated the most trustworthy of his 
family and his servants, and, if he had learnt the truth, 
was obliged to dissemble his feelings. He left Arsinoe 
in possession of all her power: perhaps with the autho. 
rity of regent. The important city of Cassandrea was 
entirely in her hands ; having apparently been assigned 
to her as a place of refuge against a change of fortune. 
It seems also that Ptolemy Ceraunus accompanied Ly- 
simachus on his expedition, and remained with him 
to its close. All the details of the struggle which ensued 
between the two rivals are lost ; its termination only is 
known. A battle was fought (b. o. 281) at a place 

1 Patia. L la 4. ^ Strabo, xiii. n. 623. 

3 Paua. 1. 10. 4. * Ibid. i. 10. 3. 
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called the plain of Corus, in western Phrygia ^ — a name 
which now conveys no information to us — in which 
Lysimachus was defeated, and slain by a man of He- 
raclea named Malacon. ^ According to some accounts, 
his corpse, which lay for many days neglected, and only 
guarded by his faithful dog from the wolves and vultures, 
was found and interred by Thorax, a Pharsalian. Ac- 
cording to others, his son Alexander obtained permiso 
sion, not without some opposition on the part of Ly- 
sandra, to convey it to the Thracian Chersonesus, where 
the inhabitants of Lysimachia received it with the 
honours due to the founder of their city, and deposited 
it in their principal temple, to which they gave the name 
of the Lysimacheum.*^ 

There had scarcely been a moment, since Alexander’s 
death, when it appeared more likely that all the pro- 
vinces of his empire might fall into a single hand, than 
after this event. Scleucus might safely calculate that 
the whole kingdom of Lysimachus would submit to him 
without resistance, except such as might be made by 
private adventurers, at insulated points. So it seems to 
have been after the decisive battle that Theodotus, the 
governor of Sardis, refused to surrender the citadel, which 
contained a considerable treasure. But when Seleucus 
had set a price of 100 talents on his head, distrusting 
the fidelity of his troops, he opened the gates to the 
conqueror,** Ceraunus likewise threw himself on the 
generosity of Seleucus, who not only received him with 
kindness, as the son of his old friend, but promised to 
restore him to the throne, his birth-right, of which he 
had been deprived by his father’s unjust partiality.^ It 
was an opportunity for interference which might kindle 
a civil war in Egypt, and make the ally of the success- 

* Appifti), Syr. 62. >Meranon, u.s. 

3 Applan, Syr. 64. Pausanias (I. 10. 5.) describes the tomb as situate b^ 
tween Cartlia and Factya. The fidelity of the dog was celebrated enough 
to serve as an illustration to Plutarch. Help. ger. prsc. c. 28. . 

* Poiyten. Iv. 9. 4. Droysen believes that this occurred before the defeM 
of Lysimachus. But a strong presumption to the contraiy seems to^ 
raised by the presence of Arsinoe at Ephesus (Polywn. vill. 57.) at the time 
of her husband's death. 

B Memnon, p. 226. b. Appian, Syr. 62. 
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ful claimant the real master of the kingdom. He so 
little anticipated any resistance in the European domi- 
nions of Lysimachusj that, without any apparent neces- 
sity, he suffered more than six months to elapse after 
the battle^ before he proceeded to take possession of 
them. It is said to have been his intention to resign all 
the Asiatic provinces to Antiochus'^, and to end his 
days in Macedonia. But a different destiny awaited 
him. 

If Ptolemy Ceraunus consented to murder Agatboclcs, 
it was not, as the event clearly proves, with a view to 
promote the interest of his sister and her children. It 
is probable, that before the death of Lysimachus, he had 
already conceived the ambitious project which he after- 
wards executed, and that he looked upon Agathocles as 
the only formidable obstacle between himself and the 
throne. He would not perhaps have suffered the old 
king to stand much longer in his way. As he was ut- 
terly insensible to all restraints of piety, honour, and 
gratitude, the victory of Seleucus would not have changed 
his design, and might seem, in some respects, to open a 
fairer prospect of success, as it was now an invader, not 
the rightful sovereign, whom he had to supplant. The 
reckless daring, from which he derived his surname, was 
in him coupled with an equal measure of cunning and 
forethought ; and, bold as the stroke was by which he 
hoped to win the crown, he seems to have taken all the 
precautions prudence could suggest to guard against mis- 
carriage. He had probably a strong party of adherents 
in Thrace, with whom he concerted his measures, and 
perhaps had even gained some of the officers of Seleucus, 
among whom there might be several to whom the pro- 
posed change in the residence of the court was not 
acceptable. 

Seleucus having transported his army across the 
Hellespont, marched toward Lysimachia. On the road, 

ijj 

1 Juitin, xvli. S. Poit menRes admedum septem. 

2 Mamnon ap. Phot. p. 226. a. Pausanlas (1 16. 3.) deicribes the inten- 
tion as execute 
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not far it seems from the city^ was an ancient altar^ 
erected, according to the traditions of the country, either 
by the Argonauts,' or by the heroes who besieged Troy, 
and, from whichever origin, named Argos. It was a 
name — as was at least afterwards generally believed, — 
of ill omen to Seleucus, who is said to have been warned 
by an oracle to beware of Argos. But the altar attracted 
his notice by its size and conspicuous position, and he 
stopped to examine it, and to learn its history. While 
he was listening to the tale of the antiquarians, he 
received a mortal wound in the back from Ptolemy 
Ceraunus who immediately mounted a horse, and rode 
to Lysimachia. Here he was welcomed as the avenger 
of Lysimachus, and immediately assumed the diadem 
as his successor, and returned with a brilliant escort to 
the camp.- It does not appear that he had collected 
any military force ; we rather find intimations that he 
needed no such protection. Yet it is certainly some- 
what surprising, that the man who had just basely 
assassinated a great and revered monarch at the head of 
his victorious army, should have ventured to present 
himself to the troops whom he had so deprived of their 
leader. The result however was, that he was received, 
if not with favour, at least without any determined 
resistance, and was proclaimed king by the army of 
Seleucus. One account mentions that it yielded to 
necessity, the nature of which is not explained*^ : an- 
other, that the acquiescence of the soldiers was purchased 
by the permission which they received to plunder the 
royal treasure.'i Each seems to imply that the loyalty 
which was so easily overpowered was not very ardent. 
But if a considerable portion of the troops had originally 
belonged to the army of Lysimachus, and had been 
compelled to follow the conqueror, the transaction would 
be quite intelligible. 

The assassin found himself in possession of a power- 


» Applan, Syr. 6S. 
3 Memnoii, u. s. 


® Mir A Memnon, p. SS6. b. 

' 4^?ku8.i.l6.2. 
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4 ^ful army, a ^ConsideWbfe number ^ elephants, and a 
fleet which inclpded^a squadron of vessels of extraordi- 
nary bulk from ^raclea. The European dominion of 
Lysimachus, nprth of Macedonia, submitted to him 
^^irithout an att^pt at resistance ; and tine state of affairs 
in other quarters was singularly favourable to the 
measures which he^ok for the security of his throne. 
Antiochus would h'^e been urged both by his interests 
^and his ^elings to avenge his father’s murder ; but he 
was fully occupied with the defence of his vast inherit- 
ance against a variety of other enemies.^ The king of 
Egypt was easily persuaded to let his brother enjoy a 
distant kingdom, on the condition which he proposed 
of resigning his claims to the Egyptian crown. Pyrrhus 
would have been his most formidable rival. But just 
at this juncture his ambition was engrossed by the pros- 
pect of conquest in the west, and he was only anxious 
to obtain a reinforcement for his Italian expedition, and 
to provide for the safety of his hereditary dominions 
during his absence. Ceraunus won him by the offer of 
both these advantages. He placed 5000 fo^t, 4000 
horse, and 50 elephants, at his disposal nominally for a 
term of two years ; and having induced him to accept 
his daughter’s hand as a pledge of his good faith, took 
Epirus under his protection.’^ And thus he was enabled 
to defy the hostility of a fourth rival, whom he could 
neither soothe nor bribe. Antigonus was no longer a 
potentate ; but he was still master of some strong places 
in Greece, and of a fleet ; and the lower the ebb of his 
fortune, the more eager he was to seize the opportunity, 
which seemed to be offered by the recent revolution, of 
recovering the throne of Macedonia. He was forced 
indeed to consign a part of his navy to Pyrrhus, as the 
price of his neutrality. But he felt himself strong 
enough, with the remainder, to venture on an expedi- 
tion against Ceraunus, whom he hoped to find unpre- 

* Memnon, p. 227. a. wt/KXtlf rtXifMit, ti f^Xit 

sraroM' ificut nr , 9 

3 Justin, zvli 2. 
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pared. i» The Thifacian fleet howeV^ met him before h* 
could, effect a landing on the c^ai^t o^'^acedonia^ and 
chiefly through the ovei^owering s^e of the Heraclean 
vessels, or the ssfcill of their seamen, ffaingd a decisive vic- 
tory, and compflled him to retire to lifetia. During h|s 
absence events had occurred in Greece, which rendered 
his position less secure and commiftfiding, than it had 
previously been there. Spartk had made an effort to 
engage all the principal states of Greece in a c(Aifederacy 
for the maintenance of their freedom. The undertaking 
was notoriously directed against the power of Antigoniis; 
though its first avowed object was apparently but very 
remotely connected with its real aim. An expedition 
was sent under the command of king Areus against the 
A?tolians, who were in alliance with Antigonus, and 
were also in possession of the sacred land of Cirrha. 
Areus however was surprised, while he was ravaging 
their fields, by a small band of JKtolians, and put to 
flight with great loss. This defeat seems to have put 
an end to the Spartan project of a general union among 
the Greeks ; but it did not prevent Sparta herself from 
prosecuting hostilities against Antigonus, whose garrison 
was, it seems, not long after dislodged from Treezen by 
a Spartan force under Cleonymus, the uncle of Areus. 
But the most important result of the movements which 
followed the death of Seleucus, w^as the foundation of 
the Acha?an League, to which we shall return in the 
next chapter. 

Macedonia submitted without resistance to the con- 
queror, as soon as he appeared there*, and Antiochus 
no longer hesitated to conclude a treaty of peace with 
the successful usurper.'-^ He was now near the summit 
of his fortune ; only one stroke was wanting to fill up 
the measure of his prosperity and his crimes. So long 
as Arsinoe remained in possession of Cassandrea, with 
her children, whose title to the crown was at least more 
legitimate than his own, he could not feel perfectly 
secure. Yet he did not venture on an open attack ; 

* Memnon, p,S26. b. ® Jiutin, xxiv. 1. 
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for was less anxious to make himself mastei^of the 
place, important as it was, than of the persons it con- 
tained, who might have eluded his grasp, if he had 
attempted to reduce it by force. He therefore resolved 
to compass his object by treachery ; though to gain the 
confidence of Arsinoe, whose accomplice he had been, 
who both knew him, and was herself a stranger to all 
scruples of conscience, honour, and humanity, was ap- 
parently as hopeless a project as he had ever yet formed. 
He was able however to interest her ambition, and 
perhaps her vanity, in opposition to her sober judgment 
and natural suspicions. He invited. her to share his 
throne, and held out a prospect of a more remote suc- 
cession for her children, to whom in the meanwhile he 
would be as a guardian ; and he requested her to send 
one of her friends to receive such assurances as she 
might desire of his sincerity. It was no doubt with 
tormenting misgivings and forebodings, that she con- 
sented to treat with him ; but the fear of provoking 
him by the appearance of tlistrust, combined with her 
wishes and hopes, prevailed, and she commissioned a 
minister, named Chlodion, to witness the ratification of 
his offers and professions. To him Ptolemy eagerly ex- 
hibited whatever sanctions the most holy places, the 
most solemn rites, and the most awful forms of adju- 
ration, could be supposed by superstitious minds to en- 
hance the obligation of an oath. Arsinoe could no longer 
decline an interview with her brother; and her fears 
were so far quieted by his language and demeanour that 
notwithstanding the warnings of her eldest son, Ptole- 
maus, she finally consented to the marriage. The nup- 
tials were celebrated with royal magnificence ; and when 
she had been crowned, and saluted as queen, in the 
presence of the army, all her remaining doubts were 
silenced, and she seemed only anxious to atone for her 
past mistrust by proofs of unreserved confidence. She 
invited her husband to take possession of Cassandra, 
and made preparations to" receive him with every 
of festive welcome. Her two younger sons, Lysimachus 
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and Ehilip, came out with chaplets on their heads, to 
meet him. The eldest, after having inefiectually warned 
his mother, fled, it appears, to the king of the Dardanians. 
Ceraunus loaded the boys with caresses, until his troops 
had entered the gate, and then gave orders to seize the 
citadel, and to put his two nephews, the elder of whom 
was but sixteen, to death. They were massacred in 
their mother's arms ; and she was not even permitted 
to bury them. She herself — neglected rather than 
spared — was dragged, it is said, out of the city, but 
was suffered to retire, with two attendants, to Samo- 
thrace.i She wa« yet destined to share the’ throne of 
Egypt with her younger brother Philadelphus.^ 

Ceraunus did not enjoy the fruit of all these crimes 
much longer than a year and a half, during which he 
had to defend his dominions against the Dardanian 
king, who had given shelter to the son of Lysimachus.^^ 
He was then deprived at once of his kingdom and his 
life by a sudden calamity, which the ancients, with a 
right feeling, regarded as a stroke of Divine vengeance ; 
the rather, as he seemed to have exposed himself to his 
fate, ^ith an infatuation which might well be considered 
as judicial, though it was a natural result of the success 
which had attended him in so many criminal enter- 
prises. The irruption of the Gauls, which produced 
this, and other momentous changes in the affairs both 
of Macedonia and of Greece, might indeed have been 
anticipated, without any uncommon reach of sagacity, 
by any one whose political horizon was not bounded by 
the limits of civilised society in the West. For it 
appears that Celtic tribes had been long in possession 
of the countries on the eastern side of the Adriatic, 

1 Protracta, Justin, xxiv. a. Meronon (l.c.), 

9 Faus. I. 7. 1. As her son T.ynlmachus was sixteen when he was mur- 
dered by Ceraunus, she must have possessed, with her fiendish character, 
some singular fascination, independent of personal attractions. Droysen 
(il. p. 34I-) imagines jpoUtical motives ~ the claims of Arsinoo on, the 
Asiatic cities which she had lost— which seem quite inadequate to the 
supposed effbet. 

3 Prolog. Trog. Pomp, xxiv. Bellum quod Ptolemaeus Ceraunus in 
Macedonia cum Monio (Monumlo) lllyrio, et Ftolemaeo Lysimachi nlio 
hBbuit. 

s 2 » 
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from which the invaders issued^ and had been engaged 
in continual warfare with their neighbours, which kept 
them as averse as they had ever been from habits of 
peaceful industry, and as impatient of any fixed abode. 
Their presence in regions not very remote from Mace- 
donia had Ixien announced by the embassy which Alex- 
ander had received on the banks of the Danube ; and 
their movements, though scarcely heard of beyond their 
immediate vicinity, were probably felt as far as the 
shores of the jEgean, through their influence on the 
Thracian w'ars of Lysimachus. But they were too far 
out of sight to attract notice in the Hellenic world ; 
and the storm hurst upon it not the less suddenly be- 
cause it had been long gathering. The immediate 
occasion of this movement, or the causes which re- 
moved the hinderances that had hitherto prevented it, 
lie beyond the reach of history. Ceraunus himself 
first received warning of his danger from the king of 
the Dardanians who, though he had been but a short 
time before at war with him, regarded it as so pressing, 
and so threatening to his own safety, that ho at the 
same time offered him a body of 20,000 auxiliaries. 
Jn the blindness of ignorance, or the confidence of 
prosperous wickedness, Ceraunus disdainfully rejected 
this offer, treating it as degrading to the honour of his 
kingdom, to suppose that Macedonia could need the 
jirotection of the Dardanians against such an enemy.- It 
was not long liefore he received more direct intimation 
of the approach of the Celts, from an embassy which 
they sent to him with proposals for peace, if he was 

• From a silver tctradrachma bearing the superscripMoii MONOTNIOT 
... 2IA£I2, and apparently not much later than the age of Alexander, 
coupled with the fact, that a Monunius was king of the Dardanians in the 
period of the war with Perseus (Livy, xliv. ;k) com |>a red with Polybius, 
XXIX. 5 ), and that the same name occurs on a com of Dyrrhachium 
(BA21A£n2 MONOTNIOT ATPPA), Droysen {'/.vnmermann's Zeit^ 
schriflt No. 104.) has, with his usual sagacity, shown a degree of 
probability nearly amounting to certainty, that this king of the Dardanians 
was the Monunius fif these coins, and tiiat his name ought to be substri 
tuted for Monio and MytiUo^ in the I roiogues to Trogns, xxiv. xxv 

2 Justin, xxiv. 4. Droysen however (u s ) thmkH tliat the conduct of 
Ceraunus may be better explained by hu just distrust of a prince who had 
so lately been his enemy. 
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willing to purchase it by tribute. Their object, it 
appears, was not so much conquest as plunder ; and 
they would have been content to drain the Macedonian 
treasury without a blow. Ceraunus attributed tlieir 
overtures to fear, and replied by an arrogant message, 
bidding them, if they wished for peace, send him 
their chiefs as hostages, and lay down their arms. This 
language would have been not unworthy of a high- 
spirited prince, rc'solved to risk all for liberty and 
honour, if he had been better acquainted with the force 
which he defied, and had not so rashly neglected tlie 
means of defence which the friendship of the Dar- 
danian king \vouId have enabled him to command. As 
it was, it only served to quicken the steps of the in- 
vaders, who, threatening that he should soon learn 
whether their offer of peace more concerned their safety 
or his own, advanced without delay, and in the course of 
a few days began to pour into Macedonia. We have little 
information either as to his preparations or his move- 
ments, beside the simple fact that he met them in the 
field. It seems that, though greatly outnumbered, 
he engaged prematurely, against the advice of his 
friends, before he had collected all his forces.^ He 
probably relied on the strength of the phalanx, and 
the show of his elephants ; but found these advantages 
more than counterbalanced by that which the Celts 
derived from the impetuosity of their onset, and the 
strangeness of their aspect and mode of fighting. He 
was defeated, and having been throwm by the elephant 
on which he rode, fell into the enemy’s hand.s, and w'as 
presently despatched ; according to one of the more 
authentic accounts, torn to pieces, as if in a contest 
among the captors for the ornaments of his person.- 
His head was struck off, and carried about the field on 
the point of a lancc, to heighten the consternation of 
his army, which is said to have been so completely 

1 Diodorus, xxii. ^ , 

Memnon, p. Sii26. b. "’ro rSv TetkeerSy. 

E 3 
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routed, that almost all were slain or taken.^ (b. c. 

After tliis blow the open country was at the mercy 
of the conquerorsj who ravaged and plundered it as far 
as the borders of 7'hcssaly ; and a detachment made a 
devastating inroad into the vale of the Peneiis. But 
they wanted skill and patience for the siege of fortified 
places, so that the Macedonians were secure within the 
walls of their cities, and gradually regained courage. 
The reins of government were successively seized by 
Meleager, the brother of Ceraunus, who hold them only 
two months, and by Antipater, a nephew of Cassander, 
who seems to have dethroned his predecessor, but did 
not retain possession for more than forty-five days.' 
How his reign was terminated docs not appear ; but 
we are informed that there were many competitors for 
the throne among the noble families'*, whose contests 
must have aggravated the general confusion and dis- 
tress, A man at length appeared who showed himself 
capable of command, yet moderate in his ambition : a 
nobleman named Sosthenes.*'* He collected a body of 
troops, and obtained some advantages over the enemy, 
who probably believed themselves secure from all fur- 
ther attempts at resistance. And this check seems to 
have induced them to withdraw the sooner from the 
country, where there was now perhaps but little left to 
tempt their cupidity. Sosthenes was saluted king by 
his army ; but he declined the title which he had so 
well earned, and only desired his soldiers to swear obe- 
dience to him as their general. 

The Celts returned, it would seem, to the country 
from which they had set out on their expedition. But 
little reliance can be placed on the accounts which have 
reached us of any transactions that ])assed at the back 


1 Justin, xxiv. 6. 

2 In the fifth month of Ol. 125. 1. (Porphyr. ap. Eus. Arm. p. 330.]~^i 

3 Porphyr. ap. Euseb. Arm i. JSO. 

^ JuBtin, xxiv. 5, Multis nohilibus regnum Macedonia qffi;ctantilms, 
^ Unus de Macedonia puuctjndust Justin, u. g. 
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of the theatre of war, which were probably but very 
imperfectly known in Greece at the time. So it is 
difficult to say what degree of truth there may be in 
the statement, that the Celts at the outset divided their 
force into three bodies, one of which, under the com- 
mand of a chief named Belgius or Bolgius, was des- 
tined for the invasion of Macedonia ; the second, under 
Brennus, directed against Pajonia ; and the third, under 
Ccrethrius, against Thrace and the Triballians. For 
tlie same account represents Brennus as at home when 
Belgius returned from his Macedonian expedition, and 
as exerting all his influence and address to render his 
countrymen dissatisfied with the conduct of Belgius, 
and to obtain the command of a powerful army, which 
he undertook to bring back laden with the spoils of 
Greece, which he described as of inestimable value.^ 
This object at least he accomidishcd ; and the force 
which he led was estimated at 150,000 foot, and about 
20,000 cavalry, with the addition of two mounted fol- 
lowers to Cvich cavalier. A chief named Acichorius is 
sometimes described as his colleague, but seems to have 
held only a subordinate rank. It is in Dardania that 
his host first appefirs in motion ; and here a quarrel is 
said to have taken place among the commanders, which 
induced two of them, Leonorius and Lutatius, to sepa- 
rate from Brennus, and to lead the troops under their 
orders, a body of 20,000 men, into Thrace-, where 
they will soon again engage our attention. Brennus 
pursued his march into Macedonia, and began to ravage 
the country, which could have recovered but little from 
the effects of the preceding invasion. Sosthenes ven- 
tured to take the field against him ; but he seems to 
have miscalculated his strength. The Macedonians 
were totally defeated, and forced to seek shelter behind 
their ramparts ; and Brennus continued to waste and 
spoil without resistance, until he thought it time to 

» Paus. X. 19. 8. B Livy, xxxviLi. 16. 

£ 4t 
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Keck the richer booty which he expected to iind in 
Greece. ^ 

The ravages which his army committed in its jirogress 
through Thessaly, warned the Greeks afresh that from 
the enemy who was now approacl\ing, it Avas not in- 
glorious subjection that they had to expect as the alter- 
native of victory, but death or miseries far more 
dreadful. Accordingly, on this occasion we find none 
of the Avavering, the lukewarmness, or tlie treacljcry, 
Avhich tarnished the glory of their ancestors in the 
l*ersian Avar. All private interests and feelings Avere 
absorbed by the urgency and fearfulness of the common 
danger. On the other hand, the preparations for 
meeting the invader were confined to the states north 
of the Isthmus, though it appears that the Messenians 
would have taken a part in the struggle, if the Spartans 
had consented to grant them a truce. As the Celts 
had no fleet, the Peloponnesians, it is said, believed 
that they should be sufficiently secured by a wall across 
the Isthmus. '’ It must' ho av ever be remembered that 
Peloponnesus was almost entirely in the possession, or 
under the ijifluence of Antigonus, who was iio doubt 
only concerned to husband his resources a^ much as 
possible. He Avas induced indeed, apparently at the 
instance of the Athenians, to scinl a body of 500 men 
under the command of Aristodemus, to their aid, per- 
haps only folio Aving the example of Antiochus, who 
sent precisely the same number under Telesarchus. 
One can hardly attribute any better motive to either, 


1 So Justin, XXIV. G., .ind this, ad the account least glorious to the 
Greeks, is the most credible. That of Porphyry m Euseb. (u. s.) represruta 
Sosthenes as expelling Brennas. But this is no reason lor relernng it to a 
later {leriod witlvFJuthe ^li. p.SU.), who, with still less probability, and 
without assigning any reason, transfers the quarrel mentioned by Livy 
(xxxviil. 16.), from the beginning to the end of the expedition ol Breiinus. 
That Sosthenes was not only defeated, but slain, as is stateil by W. A.J. 
Schmidt (Das Olbischc Psejihismat llhein. Mus. iv. 4. n. 57.'j.), is probable 
enough, but is not related, ns far as I know, by any of the ancients. 1 take 
this opportunity of observing, that this essay of Schmidt’s is extreme^ 
valuable, not only as a most important contribution to the history of U p 
Celtic migrations, but as containing at once an exposition and illustration 
of sound principles of historical cntirism. 

2 Paus. IV. 28. 8. 3 Ibid. vii. 6. 7. 
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than the wish to save appearances. The change which 
had taken place in the state of Greece since the days of 
Salainis and Plataca, was strongly marked by the pro- 
portions in which the northern states contributed to 
the force raised for their common defence. Boeotia 
furnished 10,000 heavy-armed foot, and 500 horse; 
Phocis as many cavalry, and 3000 heavy infantry ; the 
eastern Locrians 700 foot, and Megara 4«00 foot. But 
the largest contingent, including both horse and foot, 
heavy and light armed, was that of the .^tolians, 
Athens could only bring 1000 heavy-armed, and .500 ca- 
valry into the field ; but all the galleys fit for service — 
the number is not stated, — were sent to take their station 
in the Malian gulph, to support the operations of the 
army. Old recollections, which in the presence of such 
a danger would have more than ordinary influence, 
seem to have induced the allies to assign the supreme 
command to the Athenian general, Callippus.^ 

It was resolved to defend every tenable position in 
front of Therm opyhe, where the army was assembled, 
and as soon as it was ascertained that the Celtic host 
had reached the foot of mount Othrys, a thousand light 
infantry and a body of cavalry were detached to guard 
the passage of the Spercheius, and, having destroyed 
the bridges, encamped on the right bank. Breniius 
however was not deficient in military skill. He sent a 
division of 10,000 men, selecting the tallest and the 
most expert swimmers, to cross the river in the night 
at the lower part where it spread over a marsh. The 
Greeks, when they learnt that the enemy had effected 
the passage, retreated to theiy camp, anil Brennus or- 
dered the inhabitants of the country to repair the 
bridges, a task which they willingly perfortned, to be 
relieved the sooner from the presence of the invader. 
He then pushed forward without delay against Heraclea, 
which had now become an iEtolian city, having been 
compelled the year before to join the AStolian league. 
The .ffitolians defended it as their own, and easily 


I Paus, X. 20. 
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repulsed the unskilful assailants, though they couhl not 
protect the fields from plunder and havock ; nor was 
the place of sufficient importance to divert Brennus 
from his main object, even if he had seen a fairer pro- 
spect of success. He was eager to dislodge the Greeks 
from Thcrinopylie, and it seems advanced as con- 
fidently as Xerxes had done to the attack. Tlie onset 
of the Celts was probably more furious than that of the 
Persians had been, and perhaps not less orderly. But 
the numbers of the combatants were now more nearly 
equal, and the changes which had taken place in tlie 
nature of the ground on which they fought operated in 
favour of tlie Greeks, for the Athenians were able to 
bring their galleys so near to the scene of action, as to 
gall the enemy with their missiles, and thus at least 
contributed very materially to the victory of their 
countrymen, even if the report that they likewise dis- 
tinguished themselves by their valour above all the other 
Greeks on shore, is to be set down to the partiality of 
the author from whom we have received it.^ The 
assailants were at length forced to retreat with great 
loss: as many were trodden under foot by one another 
or sank in the morass, as were slain by the enemy. (K 
the Greeks forty only are said to have fallen. The 
Celts, whether from pride or carelessness, neither sought 
permission, nor made any attempt to bury their dead. 

Brennus allowed six days to pass without any move- 
ment. On the seventh he sent a detachment to explore 
the steep and narrow road which led through the gorge 
of the Asopus, near the ruins of Trachis, across mount 
(Eta. A secondary object was to gratify his troops 
with the plunder of a temple of Athene, which stood 
on a height above the pass. But the Celts found it 
guarded by a body of Greeks, under the command of 
Telesarchus, and were repulsed, though the Syrian ge- 

1 Most probably Timscus, as Srhmidt has shown in his interesting,'''juay, 
De Fontibut veterum auctorum ii» enarrnndis expedtUonibus a Gtum tn 
Macedontam atque Grecciam ausceptis. Droysen is inclined to sup))Ose it 
xnay rather have been Dcmochares. Dut see Schmidt in Titmanermann'a 
ZeUschrtft, 1837, No. 94, 95. 
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neral fell in the combat. Tlie leading officers of the 
Celtic army now began themselves to despond about 
tlie issue of the expedition. Brcimus resolved to at- 
tempt a diversion, which, if successful, would at the 
same time give employment to a part of his own forces, 
and weaken the enemy. lie ordered a division of 
40,000 men, under the command of Combutis and 
Orestorins, to recross the Spercheius, and ascending the 
valley to make an inroad into iEtolia. He hoped that 
the ^tolians, who formed so main a part of the allied 
army, would withdraw to the defence of their own 
country, II is plan was faithfully executed, and proved 
completely successful. The invaders made themselves 
masters of Callium, the town nearest to the eastern 
border of iEtolia, and committed the most horrible 
atrocities on the defenceless population, not perhaps 
more to indulge the instincts of savage nature, or in 
revenge for their recent defeats, than in compliance 
with the instructions they had received, and with a 
view to strike terror into the ^tolians, and to call those 
of them who were encamped at Thermopylte to the 
jirotection of their homes. This indeed was the im- 
mech’atc effect of their barbarity : but they had not 
foreseen how the remoter consequences would affect 
their own safet^ When they had exterminated the 
inhabitants and had set fire to the town, they began to 
retreat with their booty : but they found the road, itself 
mountainous and difficult, beset with enemies burning 
for revenge. When the tidings of the destruction of 
Callium reached Thermopylae, the ^tolians quitted 
the camp in a body and hastened homeward ; but the 
whole mass of the JEtolian population, including even 
the women, had also risen in arms and poured in upon 
the retreating invaders ; and they had been joined by a 
body of heavy-armed Achsans, from Patrse.* The 

» PauMn, vil. 18. e. But Lucas {lleber Polybius Darstellun^f des Aeto- 
linchen Burutes) scoms clearly to be mistaken, when 71.) be supposes 
that the disaKters mentioned by Pausaniss, which compelled the greater 

K rt of the population to abandon Patras, belel it in this war. It that had 
en the case, it would never have been a member of the Achaean League. 
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Celts fought with their usual fury^ and hy tlieir su])C- 
riority of numbers bore down every obstacle opposed to 
them in close combat ; but they suffered so much from 
the showers of missiles, to which their flanks were 
continually exposed in the defiles, that not half of them 
was believed to have reached the camp. 

In the meanwhile however the path across the 
highest ridge of CalJidromns, by whicli tlie Persians 
had been led to the destruction of Leonidas, had been 
betrayed to lirennus by the people of Heraclea and the 
iEnianians, whose territory it traversed, who w’ere so 
impatient to be delivered from the evils inflicted on 
them by the neighbourhood of the barbarian army, that 
they scrupled not to purchase a temporary and partial 
relief at the expence of the rest of Greece. And it even 
appears, as will be seen a little farther on, that a number 
of Ainianian and Thessalian adventurers associated 
themselves with the invaders. Breniui? accepted their 
proffered guidance wdth joy, and leaving Acichorius 
with the main body, put himself at the head of 40,000 
of his best troops for the passage of the mountain. ^ 
A body of Phocians had been posted, as in the Persian 
war, to guard the descent on the opposite side ; but a 
mist concealed the approach of the ^Its, so that they 
had all the advantage of a sudden Mack. The Phn- 
cians nevertheless made a gallant resistance, but were 
at length forced to give way, and hastened forward to 
apprise their allies of the impending danger. The 
warning came in time to afford them an opportunity of 
escape ; for, to have attem])ted resistance, would have 
been but a useless sacrifice of the strength and hopes 

In the expedition against the Celts it does not appear to have suflered any 
material loss, but was enriched with considerable l) 0 ()ty. (Pans, vii QO S) 
i Whether Brennus is a proper name, or, according to the prevailing 
opinion, the Cymric appellative brrnhtnt king, may .ulrnit of a lioubt (see 
the note in Arnold’s History of Rome, I p. But that Brennus and 

Acichorius are one and the same person, as is maintainud by Schmidt (De 
Font p. 49.1 and Droysen, must be denied, until some better reasons iipiicar 
than any which have yet been produced, to show that all the details oEr<;hc 
narrative in which Brennus and Acichorius are represented as disi hei 
persons must be rejected. Diefcnbach {Celttca, ii. p. 275>) suggests, that 
Cichonus, or Acichorius, may have been the projicr name of the chief 
called Relgius. 
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of Greece. They found refuge on board the Athenian 
galleys^ and as they were landed dispersed to their 
homes. 

Jlrennus^ according to one statement^ pursued his 
roarchj eager for the spoil of Delphi, without waiting 
for Acichorius, whom he had ordered to follow him, as 
soon as the pass was clear. But, as we find that the 
force with which he attacked Delphi consisted of 6.5,000 
men^, it seems that there must have been some farther 
concert between the two chiefs, and it is not impro- 
bable that, after Ilrennus had received a reinforcement, 
they agreed to take different lines of march, and to 
meet at Delphi ; a plan which secured a more abundant 
supply of provisions, and held out the prospect of 
richer booty. But Brennus arrived first ; the progress 
of Acichorius was retarded by the persevering vengeance 
of the iRtolians, who hung upon his rear, cutting off 
the stragglers, and seizing every opportunity of impe- 
diment and annoyance. The force assembled for the 
defence of Delphi, composed chiefly of Phocians, Lo- 
crians, and iEtolians, did not, after it had received its 
last accessions, exceed 4000 men. The accounts re- 
maining to us of the events which ensued, are as full 
of wonders as the description given by Herodotus of 
the disasters whicR befel the Persians on the same 
ground, and the jirodigies said to have happened on 
both occasions are so similar, that the later report 
might seem a mere repetition of the earlier one. We 
are informed that the oracle was consulted, and declared 
that the god would protect his sanctuary ; and that the 
promise was fulfilled by an earthquake*-^, which rent the 
rocks, and brought down huge masses on the heads of 
the assailants, by a tempest, in which many of them 
were consumecl by the lightning, and by the appearance 
of celestial warriors who fought against them. But 
this is no proof that these marvellous incidents of the 

' Justin, xxiv. 7. 

3 AcrordlnK to I'ausanias, x. 23. 1., exactly co*extenaire with the ground 
occupied by the Celta, 
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later story are merely fictions borrowed by the author 
to embellish his narrative. No doubt a great change 
had taken place in the heart and mind of the nation 
since the Persian war. The people had become some- 
what less credulous, and less disposed to expect a su- 
pernatural interposition on any occasion. The scenes 
of the Sacred War had also tended to weaken the ancient 
reverence for the oracle and the temple, which had 
been so openly and repeatedly profaned with impunity. 
But Delphi was still commonly regarded as holy ground, 
and as favoured at times with a Divine presence. The 
remembrance of the local traditions would be forcibly 
awakened in the little band which had devoted itself to 
the defence of the temple, while it awaited the enemy’s 
approach, and might readily suggest the hope of Divine 
assistance ; and the guardians of the oracle would not 
neglect any of the pious arts which had been practised 
on the like occasions by their predecessors, to cherish 
and direct the enthusiasm of their champions. We 
may therefore easily account for the rise of a genuine 
popular legend on the subject.' 

Be this as it may, the supernatural element of the 
story has not so disfigured it, as wholly to conceal the 
real course and connection of the events. It seems 
that Brennus, when he arrived in the valley of the 
Pleistus, was advised by his Greek guides ^ to proceed 
without delay to the attack of Delphi. But either 
because he thought that his troops needed refreshment, 
or because he was unable to restrain them, he per- 
mitted them first to gorge themselves with the plunder 
of the farms and hamlets, where large stores of corn 
and wine had, it is said, been purposely left. In the 

1 On the tenacity of popular belief among the Greeks, one may refer with 
pleasure to an £9Ra> of G. W. Nlizsch, Die Ileldcmagc der Grtvehen nach 
threr nationalen Geltung. 

3 Justin, xxiv, 7- Einanus ct Thessalorus duces qui sc ad pra^dac societa- 
tem Junxerant. I^hom ( Geschichte Griechenlands, p. o.O.) restores the true 
reading by a happy c'onjertu re: ^nianum et Thessulorum : which is ren- 
dered nearly certain by the reading Mmanut in one MS. Thus wcfpd 
the Thessalians acting the same part as in the expedition of Xerxes (.le- 
Todot. viii. 31.) ; and it seems by no means improbable, that they were ani- 
mated by a similar motive of hereditary enmity toward the Phocians. 
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meanwhile, the approaches of the city were fortified, 
and preparations made to take the utmost advantage of 
all the means of resistance afforded by the nature of 
the ground. When the Celts advanced to the assault, 
they were perhaps stupified and bewildered by their 
recent excesses, so as to be more than usually suscep- 
tible of superstitious terrors. Brennus, we are told, 
endeavoured to stimulate their rapacity, by the assertion 
that the gilded statues which they saw gleaming from 
the terraces of Delphi, were of solid gold.^ It may be 
doubted whether he himself was aware of the loss 
which the treasury had suffered in the Phocic war. 
The assailants, who in general were easily deterred by 
slight obstacles in such operations, were repulsed and 
disheartened. Fragments of rock rolled down from 
the top of the cliffs, contributed to their defeat and 
consternation. A sudden change of weather to frost 
and snow, and the effects of surfeit followed by scarcity, 
and by disease arising out of both, began to thin their 
ranks, and determined Brennus to abandon the hope- 
less enterprise. The order for retreat was to the Greeks 
a signal for a series of attacks, with which they con- 
tinued to harass the enemy as far as the camp at Ther- 
mopyhe, where a division had been left to guard the 
booty. The junction with Acichorius, which seems to 
have taken place soon after the retreat Ix'gan, only 
served to increase the confusion and to retard the marcli 
of the Celts, while the numbers and the confidence of 
the Greeks were growing from day to day. Brennus, 
who had been wounded before Delphi, is said to have 
destroyed himself to escape the resentment of his coun- 
trymen-; and Acichorius, who succeeded to the com- 
mand, to have put his sick and wounded to death ■^, and 
to have abandoned his baggage to secure his retreat. No 
estimate can be safely formed of the amount of the loss 
sustained by the Celts in their passage through Greece 
> J\i}>tin, xxiv. 7 

* Pau». X. 23. 12.; Justin, xxiv. 8., cum dolorcs vulnerum ferre non 
posset 

3 Diodorus, xxii. 
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and Macedonia. But the assertion, with which some 
of our authors round .the tale, that they were cut off to 
a man, is a patriotic exaggeration, almost as gross as 
the fictions with which the Roman historians, to save 
the national honour, disguised the issue of the Celtic 
expedition against Rome. We are informed that one 
part of the host of Brennus, commanded by a chief 
named Bathanatius reached the banks of the Danube, 
near its confluence with the Save -, while another, 
under ("ornontorius, was strong enough to effect a set- 
tlement, and to establish an independent kingdom, with 
a capital named Tyle, in the maritime part of Thrace.^ 
And it is probable that the bands of Celtic adventurers, 
whom we shall find a few years later in Macedonia and 
Epirus^ and in the pay of Greek i>rinces, were a rem- 
nant of the same body.-^ 

The most important immediate effect produced on 
Greece by the Celtic invasion was perhaps that it 
raised the reputation and the confidence of the jEtolians, 
who claimed the largest share in the issue of the war, 
and cherished the recollection of their exploits with 
almost as mucli self-complacency as the Athenians that 
of their victories over the Persians. They dedicated a 
trophy, and a statue representing iEtolia, as an armed 
heroine, at Delphi, for a perpetual memorial of the ven- 
geance they had inflicted on the destroyers of Callium.-'^ 
But the consequence which most deeply and perma- 
nently affected the state of Greece, and of the ancient 
world, was the restoration of Antigonus to the throne of 
Macedonia, which took place within a few months after 
the retreat of Brennus, though he was destined yet to 
experience many vicissitudes of fortune before the final 
establishment of his dynasty. The death of Sosthenes, 

1 Athcna?U8, vi. 25. Zeuss however (J)ie Deutschen^ p. 175.) thinks it 
inoro probable that Itathanatius was the chief who lirat led the Celts into 
Illyria. 

3 Justin, xxxil. S. 

a Polybius, iv. 46. Steph. Dya. TC>ie. 

* Diefenbach {Celttca, li. 1. p. 24.‘1.) would draw a like inference from A 
passage of Pausaiiias, x. ID. 1., (he meaning of which he has strangely mii- 
taken, as irlnOtyrif iix*]v referred to a pecuniary mulct. 

^ rails. X. 19. 1. 
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who remained, it seems, only about eight months at the 
head of affairs^, left the country exposed to the miseries 
of anarchy and civil war. We find mention of several 
obscure pretenders to the crown, among whom Antipater, 
probably the same who had been expelled by Sosthenes, 
appears to have gained the ascendency ; for it is between 
him and Antigonus that the last struggle takes place. 
Antigonus overpowered him with the aid of a body of 
Celtic mercenaries, whose chief is named Biderius, and 
who are represented as accompanied by their wives and 
children. Antigonus is reported to have compelled 
them, by a stratagem, to accept less than they demanded 
as the reward of their services'^ : but he now appears as 
undisputed master of Macedonia (b. c. with a 

powerful army and fleet, elephants, and a great treasure; 
and we next find him engaged in war, and concluding 
an honourable peace, with Antioehus.’^ In this war he 
sided with Nicomedes king of Bithynia, whose domi- 
nions Antiochus had invaded to revenge the loss of an 
army which, with its general Patrocles, had been cut off* 
in an ambuscade by the Bithynians. Nicomedes like- 
wise obtained the aid of the Celts, who, as we have seen, 
had followed lieonorius and Lutarius to the coast of 
Thrace, where they continued to ravage the territory of 
Byzantium and other Greek cities, and to levy contri- 
butions, until, with the co-operation of Nicomedes, they 
effected their passage into Asia.** It was perhaps the 
treaty which Nicomedes concluded with them, by which 
they bound themselves to a perpetual alliance, defensive 


1 Porphyr. ap. Euseb. Arm. i. p. 331, assigiiR two yean to Sosthenes. But 
Schmidt {Das Olbtsche Psephisma, p. 57fi. 595.) has pointed out the error 
and Its probable origin — the government ot Scjsthencs was divided between 
two OIym)>ic years. Schmidt supposes that the anarchy terminated by the 
accesHiun ot Antigonus, which, according to Porphyry (p. 342.) lasted two 
years and two months, did not last more than two months. 

® I'olyeenus, it. 6. 17. 

3 Justin, XXV. 1. Inter duos reget Antigonum ct Antiochiim stntuta 
pace, cum in Macedonuim Antigonus reverteretur, noviis eidcm rejiente 
hostis exortus est. Hence, Schmidt {Das Olh. Ps. p. 576.) supposes the 
peace to have been concluded before Antigonus set out from Greece for 
jMacedunia. But it is dilHcult to reconcile this supixisition with Mcmiion’s 
account of the war lap. Phot. p. 227. a.), svyvw 

* Memnon, p 227. b. Strabo, xli. 5. 
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and offensive, with him, his descendants, and confede- 
rates, that induced Antiochus to avoid a conflict, and 
come to terms, by which lie probably renounced his 
hopeless pretensions both to Bithynia and Macedonia, 
The Celts whom Nicomcdes brought over continued 
long to take a very active part in the wars of western 
Asia, always eager for pay anti plunder, and a terror to 
the peaceful po-pulation, but often willingly lending their 
aid to protect the freedom of the cities against the neigh- 
bouring kings and finally occupied a territory on the 
Ilalys, to which they gave the name of Galatia, where 
they organised their states with peculiar, and, it would 
seem, not ill-contrived, institutions,- 

If we might rely on the sequel of Justin's narrative, 
which however is subject to strong suspicions of great 
inaccuracy and confusion, Antigonus had not long re- 
turned to Macedonia before he was threatened with in- 
vasion by another body of Celts, who are described 
as part of the army of reserve left by Brennus, when he 
set out on his fatal expedition, to guard the frontier of the 
nation. They are said to have sent envoys to Anti- 
gonus, with a demand of tribute as the price of peace, 
and to have been excited rather than discouraged by the 
reports they received of the treasures which the king 
imprudently displayed, of his elephants, and his military 
and naval preparations. Though their numbers, accord- 
ing to Justin, did not exceed 15,000 foot and 3000 
horse, Antigonus, not venturing to meet them in open 
field, abandoned his camp at their approach, but after- 
wards surprised them as they were engaged in the 
plunder of his vessels, and defeated them with great 
slaughter.*^ Now at least he was left in undisturbed 
possession of his throne, though probably fully occupied 
with the necessary provisions for its stability and secu- 

> Memnon, I. C, r£v J^v tSv sriXtw ivs/Mx^xTixn trvrwiicu 

Zo»Tm ctuTM /UpkXXov txutt^v i^iCk/ouv. , 

* Strabo, u. 8. 

? JuHtin. XXV. 2. ; Droysen (Hcllen. ii. p. 176.) believe* this to have been 
the victory over the barbarians gaiiietl by Antigonus near Lysimachia, 
alluded to by Diog. Laert. ii. 140. 
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rity, until the return of Pyrrhus from his Italian expe- 
dition threatened him with new dangers. It was during 
this interval that he wrested Cassandrea from its tyrant 
Apollodorus, who, having gained the confidence of his 
fellow-citizens by his professions of an ardent zeal for 
liberty, seized the government with the help of a hand 
of conspirators, whom he is said to have pledged in a 
draught of human blood. Yet it appears that his tyranny 
was at first exercised only at the expense of the rich, 
and for the benefit of the poor. But it was maintained 
by a body-guard of Celts, who were the ready instru- 
ments of every cruelty : and the possession of absolute 
power seems to have tempted him to the worst abuse of 
it. Antigonus besieged the city for ten months, and at 
last made himself mastt'r of it only by treachery ; for 
which he employed the agency of a pirate captain 
named Ameinias, who insinuated himself into the ty- 
rant's confidence, and thus found means to introduce 
the enemy within the walls. ^ 

Pyrrhus landed in Epirus in 274<, after an absence of 
six years, with no more than 8000 foot and 500 horse, 
and without the means of maintaining even this small 
force, unless at the expense of some enemy. lie had 
never been less inclined for repose than after the series 
of disappointments he had experienced in the West, 
where he had signally displayed his military talents and 
his personal prowess, and had always shown himself 
superior to his fortune. He could not now hesitate as 
to the quarter toward which he should turn his arms. 
IMacedonia tempted his ambition, and Antigonus had 
provoked his resentment, or at least furnished a pretext 
for hostility, by a recent refusal to aid him with troops 
or money for his Italian war.2 After a short interval of 
rest he formally declared war against Antigonus, and 
forthwith followed up his threat by the invasion of 
Macedonia. He had strengthened his little army with 
a body of Celtic mercenaries, and the first object of his 


p 2 


‘ Polyornus, iv. 6. 18 


' Justin. XXV. 3 , 
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operations was plunder, which was probably all he could 
promise them. But before Antigonus was prepared to 
meet him, he had made himself master of several towns 
in Upper Macedonia ; and had induced a corps of 2000 
Macedonian troops to go over to him. Still Antigonus 
was, it appears, at the head of greatly superior numbers, 
and in addition to his phalanx and his elephants he had 
a strong body of Celts, notwithstanding his recent hos- 
tilities with their countrymen, in his pay. Pyrrhus 
however anticipated his approach, and by means, it 
would seem, of a circuitous march, was able to surprise 
his army, near the issue of a defile, with a sudden attack 
on the rear.^ Notwithstanding the general confusion 
however, the Celts, who formed the rear-guard, made a 
vigorous resistance, hut were at last nearly cut to pieces, 
and the elephants, which had been stationed in the same 
part of the column, were surrendered by their leaders. 
Pyrrhus then advanced upon the phalanx, which was 
not only full of disorder and consternation, but very ill 
disposed to sacrifice itself for the sake of Antigonus, 
who had no claim on the respect or affection of his 
troops comparable to those of his adversary, the first 
warrior of the age, who was moreover favourably re- 
membered as the prince who had delivered Macedonia 
from the insolent tyranny of Demetrius. It would be 
not an improbable surmise that there had been previ- 
ously some correspondence between Pyrrhus and the 
principal Macedonian officers. No attempt was made 
to strike a blow : on the first invitation, when stretch- 
ing out his hand, he called them by their names, they 
went over to him, and were followed by all their men. 
Antigonus made his escape to the sea. coast, where his 
remaining force was sufficient to retain Thessalonica 
and a few other places in their ol)edience. A fresh 
army of Celtic mercenaries, which he found means to 
collect, enabled him soon to renew the struggle ; but he 
was again entirely defeated by Ptolcmfeus, the son pf 
Pyrrhus, and became for s ome time a fugitive outcast, 

Plut, Pyrrh. 2(5. 
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wandering from one hiding-place to another, attended 
by no more than seven followers, while the whole of 
Macedonia and Thessaly submitted to his rival, who 
now sent for his son Heicnus and his friend Milo from 
Tarentum. The reputation of the Celtic arms was at 
this time so high in Greece, that Pyrrhus esteemed the 
victory he had gained over them no slight addition to 
his renown, and commemorated it by an inscription on 
the spoils of the hold Gaels, which he dedicated in a 
temple of Atliene between Pherie and Larissa. And he 
even seemed to set a higher vali^ on the services of his 
Celtic mercenaries than on the attachment of his new 
subjects. A Celtic garrison which he left at ACgaj 
broke open the sepulchres of the Alacedonian kings in 
search of plunder, and wantonly scattered their bones.* 
Pyrrhus took no notice of this outrage, a sign perhaps 
that he would have been likely to lose his new kingdom 
as easily as he had won it, even if he had been suc- 
cessful in the expedition which closed his history. 

Cleomenes II., king of Sparta, son of Cleombrotus 
who fell at Leuctra, survived Acrotatus, the eldest of 
his two sons, who left a son named Areus behind him. 
On the death of Cleomenes, the succession to the 
throne was disputed between Cleonymus, his younger 
son, and Areus, the representative of Acrotatus. The 
Gcrusia, to which the question was referred, decided in 
favour of Areus, cither on the simple ground of right, 
or because his uncle had betrayed indications of cha- 
racter which awakened distrust.^ The ephors how- 
ever endeavoured to soothe his disappointment by high 
honours and important military commands^, and when 
an application was made by the Tarentines for a Spartan 
general to conduct their war against the Lucanians, he 
was appointed to this service which gratified his 
ambition, while it removed him into a kind of honourable 
exile. His career, as a leader of mercenaries in Italy 

2 PJut u. n. 

4 Diodorus, xx. 104. 

p s 


> Plut Pyrrh. u. s. 
2 Paus. ill. 6. 3. 
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and Sicily, was neither glorious nor fortunate, and he 
returned to Sparta without any increase of reputation, 
but less than ever disposed to rest satisfied with a 
private condition, or to conform to Spartan habits. 
Still however he was honoured and employed as before, 
though Areus had long arrived at maturity, and he 
might perhaps have reconciled himself to his lot, if his 
feelings had not been wounded by a fresh injury from 
the same quarter, which wiis the origin of his former 
humiliation. His young wife, Chelidonis, did not 
disguise her preference of Acrotatus, the son of Areus, 
and the domestic dislionour of (Jleonymus was notorious 
over all Sparta. This affront seemed to fill up the 
measure of his wrongs, and determined him to run all 
risks for the satisfaction of his ambition and his revenge. 
His eyes were naturally turned toward Pyrrhus, whose 
adventures bore some resemblance to his own, and as 
soon as the contest for the throne of Macedonia seemed 
to be decided in fiivour of the Epirot, Cleonymus 
appeared in his camp, and urged him to make war 
upon Sparta. Pyrrhus was easily persuaded to engage 
in an enterprise which opened a new field of action with 
a prospect of easy conquests, and which seemed necessary 
to complete his victory by the reduction of the places 
still held for Antigonus in Greece. In the year he 
marched into Peloponnesus with an army of 2.5,000 foot, 
2,000 horse, and 21* elephants. The arrival of this 
great force, which it appeared impossible to resist, 
no doubt excited many hopes and fears in the Grecian 
states. Embassies from Athens, Achtca, and Messenia, 
repaired to his camp. ^ His professions were moderate 
and specious : the object of his expedition was merely 
to restore the freedom of the cities which were held in 
subjection by Antigonus. Even when he had advanced 
as far as Megalopolis, and envoys came from Sparta to 
ascertain his intentions, he still held similar language, 
adding that he meant to send his younger sons to Ve 


* Justin. XXV. 4. 
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trained in the Spartan discipline.^ It was useless to 
question his sincerity ; but it seems hardly possible that 
the Spartans could have been deceived by such artitices, 
even if he had not been accompanied by Cleon ymus. 
He no sooner crossed the border than he laid aside the 
mask. Plutarch, in his Life, says that he imme- 
diately began to ravage the country, and that when the 
envoys who accompanied him, expostulated with him 
on the unprovoked aggression, which had not been pre- 
ceded by the usual declaration of war, he only retorted 
with a sneer on the Spartan dissimulation. But else- 
where Plutarch relates, that he* required the Spartans 
to receive Cleonymus as their king-, and it seems to 
have been the threat with which he accompanied this 
demand, that drew forth the reply which Plutarch 
reports in the Laconian dialect, — “ If you are a god, 
we are safe in our innocence; if a man, you are not 
invincible.** 

The invasion had been so little foreseen, that not 
only had no preparations been made for the defence of 
the capital, but king Areus himself was absent in Crete. 
The city had been partially fortified in its wars with 
Cassander and Demetrius, but was still open at several 
points, and the population was thin. Cleonymus urged 
Pyrrhus to attack it immediately on his arrival ; and it 
seems probable that the attempt would have succeeded. 
The friends of Cleonymus felt so little doubt of his 
speedy restoration, that his house was prepared for the 
reception of his royal protector. Pyrrhus himself re- 
jected his advice only because he thought his conquest 
secure, and did not wish to see it sullied with blood- 
shed and pillage. He encamped for the night, ex- 
pecting to make a peaceful entry the next day. It wjis 

* Plut. Pyrr. 26. Droyacn (ii. p. ItK). n. 62.) observes, as a decisive ob- 
jection to this account of the language of Pyrrhus, that Heleiiu«!, the 
youngest of his sous, was at this time old enough to be entrusted with 
military command. But who supposes that Pyrrhus expected to be 
l^lieved ? 

2 Apophthegm. Lac. In Pyrrii. 26. the envoy is named 

Mandrioidas. In Stob. Mor. i. p 213. Galsf. Uercjllidas, one of the 
Oerusia, makes a similar sjicech in the assembly at Sparta. 

F 4j 
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perhaps mainly the presence of Cleonymus, the dread of 
his vengeance, that decided his countrymen on a des- 
perate resistance. Acrotatus, who had most to fear 
from him, filled his father’s place, it was at first pro- 
posed to send the women away to Crete ; but they 
retained all the spirit of ancient times with increased 
influence, derived from enormous wealth. Arcliidamia, 
the mother of Acrotatus, and the richest heiress in 
Sparta, is said to have entered the Gerusia with a drawn 
sword to remonstrate against the resolution. It w'as 
withdrawn, and the women earned their share of the 
danger by their exertions in the hour of need. A ditch 
had been begun on the side facing the enemy's camp. 
They laboured at it themselves, during the night, while 
the men spared and recruited their strength for the 
approaching struggle. At eacli end of the ditch was 
formed a barricade of waggons buried up to the axles 
in the ground, chiefly as a rampart against the ele- 
phants. 1 The next day Pyrrhus advanced to the assault, 
as to a conquest which had become more difficult, but 
not less certain. He was, however, unable to force 
the passage of the ditch : and his son Ptolernicus, whom 
he had ordered to break through the barricade with a 
detachment of Gauls and Chaonian picked troops, was 
repulsed with great loss by Acrotatus and a handful of 
Spartans. Sparta had seen another glorious day ; but 
it was purchased by a sacrifice of life, which weakened 
the hopes, though not the courage, of the survivors. 

Pyrrhus himself had become so far anxious about 
the result, that a dream which he had in the night, and 
which seemed to him promising, raised his spirits, and 
he related it with great satisfaction to his friends : but 
when his soothsayer suggested a different interpretation 
he affected to make light of omens, and applied the 
celebrated line of the Iliad, which expresses the same 
generous sentiment, to himself, though none of his con- 

* Flathe. ii. p. H., conceives thal the waagons were placed in the ditlh ; 
which I can neither understand, nor reconcile with Plutarch’s descrip. 
tion. 
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temporaries seems to have been less exempt from su- 
perstition. At daybreak the assault was renewed. The 
efforts of the assailants were again directed toward the 
ditch, which was now partly filled with arms and 
corpses : but apparently not so much with a view to 
cross it, as to divert the attention of the besieged, while 
Pyrrhus made an attempt to force an entrance at ano- 
ther point. And it seems as if this would have suc- 
ceeded, if he had not been thrown by his horse which 
was wounded as he was mounting a steep bank. Having 
been repulsed through this accident, he gave orders to 
put a stop to the assault : perhaps because he had been 
too much hurt by his fall to conduct it in person : but 
he also expecteil that the besieged, who seemed reduced 
by losses and wounds to the last stage of weakness, 
Avould shortly offer terms of surrender. But the re- 
ward of their fortitude was now at hand, Ameinias, 
l)robably the pirate, who commaiuled for Antigonus at 
Corinth, made his appearance with a body of merce- 
naries, accompanied perhaps by some Argive auxilia- 
ries^, and soon after Areus arrived with 2000 men from 
Crete. The Messenians too, though they had been 
willing, as we saw, to treat with Pyrrhus, sent suc- 
cours unsolicited to their old enemy.- The ramparts 
were now so well manned, that the old men and the 
women who had bravely exposed themselves in the 
most dangerous situations, while they supplied their 
warriors with weapons and food, might return to their 
homes. 

Pyrrhus did not immediately abandon his enterprise. 


' Pans. i. 13. 6. 

* Schorn, p. 46, supposes that they did not rome until they knew that 
their aid was not needed ; and takes occasion to make a severe reflection 
on the character of the Messenians. The fact is certainly a little strange; 
especially as Sjiarta had so recently reAised to grant them a truce, when 
they would have joined the allied army to oppose the Celtic invasion. If. 
however, as tlie languaco ot Fausanias (iv. 28. 3.) seems to intimate, the 
refusal was produced chiefly by the personal influence of Cleonymus, it 
would at least be intelligible that they might desire to prevent his restora- 
tion, which, so brought about, would have invested him with nearly abso- 
lute power. Schorn does not notice the passage (I. 13. fi.) in which Pausa- 
nlas first mentions the Messenian succours In a manner very adverse to the 
supposition, that they come when the danger was nearly past. 
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because it had become so much more difficult ; but after 
several fresh attempts, in which he was repulsed and 
wounded, he found it necessary to shift his quarters, 
and began to ravage the country, professing his inten- 
tion to winter there. But it seems doubtful whether 
this was ever his real design, as he must by this time 
have heard that Antigonus, who had again collected an 
army, was on his march toward Peloponnesus. At this 
juncture an invitation from Argos, where Aristeas 
sought his assistance against a rival named Aristippus, 
who was favoured by Antigonus, afforded him at least 
a fair colour for a change of plan. IJc forthwith began 
his march to Argos. The Spartans ))robably regarded 
it as a retreat, and A reus occupied one of the passes on 
the road with an ambuscade. A combat ensued, in 
which Pyrrhus lost not only a considerable number of 
his rear-guard, hut his son Ptolemeeus, the one who 
most resembled him in prowess and valour. He avenged 
his death on the field ; and, af ter having celebrated his 
obsequies with splendid games, proceeded without farther 
interruption. \V'^hen he reached the plain of Argos, he 
found that Antigonus was already encamped on one of 
the adjacent heights ; and he endeavoured by an insult- 
ing message to provoke him to a battle, which An- 
tigonus calmly declined. There was, it seems, a moderate 
party in Argos, or a number of citizens belonging to 
neither of the contending factions, and desirous of 
saving the city from the yoke of a foreign prince. 
Through , their influence envoys were sent both to Pyr- 
-thus and Antigonus, with the request that they would 
withdraw their forces, and permit the city to preserve a 
friendly neutrality. Antigonus, perhaps knowing Aris- 
tippus to be the stronger, consented, and offered to 
deliver his son as a hostage. Pyrrhus did not refuse, 
but would give no pledge. Aristeas had promised to 
introduce his troops within the walls. Accordingly, a 
gate was opened for him in the night, through whj^h 
his Celtic troops made their w'ay into the market-pliice 
unobserved. Pyrrhus himself followed with a part of 
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the elephants, leaving his son Helenus with the bulk of 
the forces on the outside, to await further orders. The 
entrance of the elephants, which would not pass through 
the gateway until their towers were taken down, was 
attended with delay and confusion, which at length 
alarmed the slumbering inhabitants. The citizens were 
soon in arms, and sent to Antigonus for succour. In 
the meanwhile they were joined by Areiis, who had fol- 
lowed close at the heels of Pyrrhus with Cretan and 
Spartan light troops. Antigonus advanced near to the 
walls, and sent his son Ilalcyoneus with a strong de- 
tachment into the city, ,but himself remained without. 
After the night had been spent in wild tumult, aimless 
struggles, and random blows, the dawning light enabled 
Pyrrhus to perceive that all the strongest positions in 
the city were securely occupied by the enemy, and he 
deemed it advisable to retreat. But, fearing that some 
obstruction might again occur in the narrow gateway, 
which might now be attended with disastrous con- 
sequences, he sent orders to Helenus to break down a 
part of the walls, and to protect the egress of the troops 
from molestation. Through some mistake in the de- 
livery of the message, Helenus, instead of opening a 
fresh passage, advanced with his best troops and the 
remainder of the elephants to the same gateway toward 
which the tide of the retreat was rolling. The con- 
fusion created by the confluence was still more embroiled 
by the fall of one elephant, and the ungovernable wild- 
ness of another. Every avenue leading to the gate was 
choked by a solid living mass, which could only stir aS"' 
one body. Pyrrhus, on horseback, was in the rear, in 
a somewhat more open space, endeavouring to ward off 
the pressure of the enemy. The Argive women were 
looking down on the throng from the house-tops ; and 
one of them, seeing Pyrrhus turning on her son who 
had wounded him, raised a ponderous tile with both 
hands, and hurled it with so true an aim, that it fell on 
the back of the king's head. According to the Argive 
legend, it was the goddess Dcmeter herself, in human 
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form, who had dealt the fatal stroke. ^ Stunned by the 
blow, he sank from his horse ; and though he had taken 
the precaution to divest his helmet of its diadem, he 
was recognised by some soldiers of Antigonus, who 
dragged him aside, and severed lus head from bis boily. 
Halcyoneus, who was at hand, took possession of the 
bleeding trophy, carried it to his father, who was seated 
among his friends, and threw it down at his feet. An- 
tigonus had enough of good feeling or discretion to be 
ashamed of his son’s ferocious exultation. He hid his 
face, if not his tears, with his mantle, ordered the 
remains of his illustrious rival to be honoured with 
fitting obsequies, and received Helcnus more like a 
friend than a prisoner. The Argives are reported to 
liave interred the hero’s bones in the temple of Demeter, 
which Pausanias seems to say was erected for the pur- 
pose near the place where he fell.*^ 

Inglorious as was this termination of a career like 
that of Pyrrhus, the closing scene of his life was not 
without some points of resemblance to its general cha- 
racter. He was undoubtedly one of the nobler spirits 
of his age, though it would seem that it could have been 
only in one which was familiar with atrocious crimes, 
that he could have gained the reputation of unsullied 
virtue, more particularly of probity, which we find at- 
tached to his name.’^ With extraordinary prowess, such 
as revived the image of the heroic warfare, he combined 
many qualities of a great captain, and was thought by 


1 Faus. i. 10. 8. Droysen, ii. p. 197.. collects fironi the variations in the 
brief allusions of Strabo (viu. 376.) and Justin, (xxv. 5 ) that Pyrrhus did 
not enter the town at all, but was slain in a battle outside the gates. But 
it seems as difficult to reconcile their language (particularly Strabo'sl, with 
this supposition, as with Flutarch|s narrative, Strabo says: 'AeytTa/ 
Huppcv tuy ou» tii^etyre, irfii tou ttrurt, Ttvoe, Sie toixt, 

xi(»fdJo» Jt^iyrof xy»0iy it) r^y xi^Xr,y. Justin. Kepulsus a Spnrtanls 
Pyrrhus Argos petit : ibl, dum Antigonum in iirbe clausum nxpugnare 
conatur inter confertissimos violcnCissiroe dimlcans, saxo do muris ictus, 
occlditur. 

3 1. 13. 8. But, comparing ii. 21. 4., 1 am inclined to suspect that 
rw been transposed, and belongs to riOuirreti. 

3 Justin, xxv. 5. Satis conatans inter omnes auctores faina est, nulNm 
nec enus nec supcrloris o^tatis regeio comparandum Pyrrho fuisse ; raro ;ue 
non inter reges tantum, verum etiam inter illustrcs virus, aut vitce sanc- 
tioris, aut justitiie probations visum fuisse. 
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some to be superior even to Alexander in military art.^ 
Hut his whole life was not only a series of unconnected, 
mostly abortive, enterprises, but might be regarded, 
with respect to himself, as one ill-concerted, perplexed, 
and bootless adventure. From beginning to end he was 
the sport, not so much of fortune, as of desires without 
measure or plan, of an impetuous, but inconstant^will. 
His ruling passion was Jess ambition than the love of 
action ; and he seems to have valued conquest chiefly 
because it opened new fields of battle. But viewed as 
subservient to higher ends, both his life and his death 
were memorable and important. He contributed to ad- 
just the balance of power among Alexander's succes- 
sors in the West. He exercised the Roman arras with 
a harder trial than they had ever before undergone ; and 
inspired the people with a confidence in its own strength 
which nerved it for the struggle with Carthage, and 
prepared it for the mastery of the world. His death 
forms a momentous epoch in Grecian history, as it left 
the field clear for the final contest between the liberty 
of Greece and the power of IMacedon, which was only 
terminated by the ruin of both. 


I Procleii, the Carthaginian, ap. Faua. iv, 35. 4. His work on the art of 
war was in request in tin: time ut Cicero. (Ep. ad Div. ix. 2C.) 
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CHAP. LXI. 

FROM THE DEATH OF PYRRHUS TO THE ACCESSION 
OF ANTIGONUS liOSON. 

The appearance of Antigonus with an army before 
Argos implies a series of events^ which are scarcely 
noticed by any of the authors who have preserved 
fragments of the history of this period. Pausanias 
says the most, when he mentions that, while Pyrrhus 
was occupied with the invasion of Greece, Antigonus 
recovered the IVIacedonian cities. Pyrrhus, as we have 
seen, had given some offence to the national feelings, 
and even without such an occasion, it would not have 
been surprising that a revolution should have taken 
place during his absence. But the recovery of places 
in Macedonia cannot have been the first or chief object 
that engaged the attention of Antigonus. For the 
present all he wanted was an army to enable him to 
meet his rival in Greece, and in this period nothing was 
easier than to raise one. There were every where 
military adventurers ready to flock to any standard 
which held out a prospect of prey or plunder. It is 
probable that, as soon as he had collected a snflicient 
force, he began his march, reserving the settlement of 
Macedonia for his future leisure. After the fall of 
Pyrr^s, the greater part of his army, which was 
chiefly composed of Macedonians, seems to have passed 
into the service of Antigonus. But he did not find it 
so easy to recover the hold which he had lost during his 
recent adversity in Peloponnesus, where his influence 
must have been violently shaken, first by the disaste'^ 
which deprived him of his throne, and then by the 
appearance of his victorious enemy. And here he 
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could not, consistently with his previous policy and 
professions, resort in all rases to open force for the 
accomplishment of his ends. He had ruled under the 
title of a protector and ally. Whether he introduced a 
garrison or established a tyrant, it was probably always 
under the pretext of providing for the security and 
tranquillity of the city. Flourishing as the state of his 
affairs had now become, it would still not have been 
prudent immediately to adopt a different system, and to 
claim the rights of a master. The spirit which Sparta 
had displayed in the late war, and the attitude of 
were additional motives for caution. Hut a 
course of dissimulation and intrigue could only be 
pursued slowly ; and accordingly, it appears that Anti- 
gonus was detained a long while, perhaps until late in 
the following year (272), by the affairs of Peloponnesus, 
before he returned to Macedonia. 

He could not suspect that a power which was at this 
time silently growing in a corner of the peninsula, was 
destined to become a formidable adversary to his 
house. Yet seven years had now elapsed since the 
origin of a new confederacy among the towns of Achaia, 
which already comprehended the whole of that land. 
This Acha*an League, which became so celebrated, and 
earned the melancholy honour of giving a name to the 
whole of Greece, when it was reduced into a Roman 
province, was founded on the recollections of earlier 
times, but was called into being by the wants and 
miseries of the period in which it arose. After the 
abolition of monarchical government, the old confe- 
deracy had subsisted, with few vicissitudes of fortune, 
and little change of condition, until the reign o||||ilex- 
ander. The most brilliant epoch in its obscure mstory 
was that in which its mediation was sought, and its 
institutions adopted, by its powerful colonies in Italy* ; 
the most inglorious, that of the Persian invasion, when, 
either from selfish indifference or pitiful hatred toward 
Sparta, it kept aloof from the national struggle for 


» Polyb. li. 39. 
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freedom. Its inaction at such a crisis left the deeper 
stain upon its honour, because, in the course .of the 
Peloponnesian war, it submitted, no doubt re- 
luctantly, to the Dorian alliance. ' The hKtory of 
that war shows the laxity of the union whi^h theu 
subsisted among the members of the league, for we find 
Pellene at one time taking part with Sparta, while the 
rest remained neutral^, and at another, Patr® alone 
warmly espousing the cause of Athens.-^ It displayed 
a more generous spirit when it sent succours to the 
side of independence at Chseronea, but suffered a loss 
which it continued to feel for many years. 

Confined to a narrow tract of not exuberantly fertile 
land, between the mountains and the sea, with few com- 
mercial advantages, the Achseans never attained to any 
great share of either public or private wealth, and were 
on this account probably the more exempt from the evils 
of faction, and enabled to retain a simplicity of manners 
and equality of fortunes, which cherished tlie sjnrit, as 
well as preserved the form, of their democrutical consti- 
tution : though wdien we find the destruction of Helice, 
which was overthrown by an earthquake and overwhelmed 
by the sea, in the year 373, b. o., attributed to the sacri- 
legious murder of suppliants who had been torn from 
an altar**, we perceive a symptom of some violent po- 
litical agitation. In the reign of Alexander, Pellene 
was estranged from the league, having fallen under the 
dominion of a tyrant named Chaeron, of whom we only 
know that he gained an extraordinary number of prizes 
in the wrestling-matches at the Olympic games.*'* He 
was supported by the Macedonian influence, and hence 
Pell|K kept aloof from the struggle which ended with 
the Xastrous battle of Mantinea^, and was exempt 
from the penalty which the conquerors imposed on the 
other Achffian towns, which all took part with Sparta. 
This second blow, falling upon them before they had 


» Thuc. il. 9. 

3 Ibid. V. 52., vol. iii. p 341, 
5 Pauf. vii. 27. 7. 


* Ibid. V. .58., vol. iii. p. 344. 

* Pau8. vii. 24 6. 

® Vol. vi. p. 255. 
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recovered from that of Clueronffia, left them so weak 
that they could not stir in the Lainian war, though their 
hearts were undoubtedly with their countrymen, as the 
name of Cheilon, also a wrestler, was long preserved in 
honourable Remembrance among them, as that of tlie 
only Achaean who served in the allied army.' The 
])olicy of Alexander’s successors in Macedonia was con- 
tinually bent, so far as Achaia attracted their attention, 
on effecting the dissolution of the lieague : and this 
work, which was successfully begun by Cassander and 
Demetrius, was accomplished by Antigonus Gonatas, 
who had at length the pleasure to see every town either 
occupied by his troops, or subject to the tyranny of one 
of his creatures.- The latter of these conrlitions was 
perhaps that which best suited his interest, but it must 
have been by far the most grievous to the sufferers, as 
the smallness of the towns rendered it the more difficult 
to elude the despot’s observation, and their poverty 
rendered his exactions the more oppressive. The misery 
had probably become almost insupportable when the 
convulsion which follow'ed the death of Lysimachus in 
Macedonia opened a prospect of deliverance : and it 
seems to have been instinctively felt, that 'i.nis could 
only be clfccted by the revival of the ancient union. 
The example was set by Patra* and Dyrne, the two 
maritime towns nearest to tJie western bolder, and was 
speedily followed by Tritiea and Pharie, their neigh- 
bours in the interior. The confederation of these four 
towns was not, it appears, the result of any formal ne- 
gotiation, as we are informed that it was not regulated 
by any written compact.^ It was probably considered 
simply as a restoration of the old state of things yhich 
had been violently interrupted by foreign intervention. 
Five years after, the league was joined by Ailgium, 
which expelled the Macedonian garrison, and by Bura, 
which put its tyrant to death. The accession of JFgium 

> Paus. vil. 6 . i). a Polyb. li. 4L =* Polyb. u. s. 

VOL. VIII. O 
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\vas the more important, because, after the destruc- 
tion of Ilelicc, the ordinary assemblies and festivals of 
the League had been transferred to ^Egiuin', and its 
territory had been enlarged by that of its fallen neigh- 
bour. A temple had been consecrated there to Zeus 
under the title of Homagyrius (the Assembler), pro- 
bably with reference to these meetings, though in later 
times a local legend traced the origin of tlie epithet to 
the Trojan war. ^ A column was now erected, in- 
scribed with the names of the confederate towns, and 
perhaps wdth the conditions of their union. TJie list 
was almost immediately increased by the addition of 
Cerynea, where the tyrant Iseas, having the example of 
Bura before his eyes, and finding himself nearly en- 
compassed by hostile neighbours, abdicated his au- 
thority, and having obtained security from the Aclueans, 
annexed his town to the League. There now remained 
only three, Leonlium, jEgira, and Pcllcnc, to complete 
the number which bad been left after the loss of lie- 
lice ; for Olenus, which was once one of the twelve, 
had it seems been already abandoned by its inhabit- 
ants'^; and the accession of these three was not long 
delayed. 

The constitution of the new League tlien became fixed 
in its main outline, though it subsequently underwent 
some slight changes which will he noticed hereafter. 
It appears to have differed from that of tlic old League, 
chiefly in two points. The bond of union was drawn 
closer than before. No township was permitted to 

J Liv. xxxviii 30. a pnncipio Arli.iici oonnln, ifinper con- 

ventus gcritis indicti suiir. Paus vii. 7 '2 

2 PdAHs. vii 21. 2- He seems also to have borne the title 'O/jui^toe, on 
which a remark will he t'oiiini in a subscfiueiit note. 

3 Polyb II 41. 7. Strabo, viii. p, 3.b4., re9rA>i»fjt(^ecviv rivets tuv 

•rXv,v 'SlXivou xeii '^Xixv^s tX? fn^v ou avys^f/euirrs, rije h’ aOKvia-0e/<n,s fcTO 
Kv/LLotres, p. he s.iys, rt/vaxiiratv (« iis Aviu,v)v But 

i'aitiian. Vll. 18 1. ini oixviTO^eis Ix^iyuv krOivnets Ifeiiri Tr,v 

SlXivGVt xeti if Uti^as ti xxi Is Ev^uTiiitf iterox^^^^irxi Veatiges ot Olenus 
were pointed out to Strabo (u s. huxwToti which seem to have dis- 

appeared in the da\s of Pauhamas, who proves its existence by refcrer';c 
to a poem of Hermesunax. Colom-l Leake's Ktatement tMorea, ii p. .), 
that “ the Oleini retused to join the revived Aclinic I.a:ague ” is as little 
warranted by Strabo's expresnon, as his inrorciicc “ that Olenus was at 
that lime a place of some impurtance.** 
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make war or peace*, or to enter into any negotiation 
with foreign states apart from the entire body ; though 
each appears to liave retained the unfettered manage- 
ment of its internal affairs. And now it seems for the 
first time two officers with the title of strateyns, but 
with functions partly civil and partly military, were 
placed at the heatl of the federal government. To them 
was added a secretary of state {yrammdtfnia'), probably 
as ill the old League, and a council of ten demi it ryes, 
which, as it answers to the nuinlier of the Acbiean 
towns, may also have subsisted under the same name 
in the former jieriod.*^ 

The federal sovereignty resided in tlie general as- 
sembly-*, which w^as held regularly twice a year. To it 
belonged the election of the feder.al magistrates'*, the 
federal legislation, and the ilecision of all the great 
questions, as of war, peace, and alliances, connected 
with the foreign affairs of the League. In this assembly 
every Achaean who had completed the age of thirty '^ 
had a vote, and was allowed to speak'* ; ami in this fran- 
chise the dempcratical character of the constitution 


1 The aid given by Patrip to the .T.tohans against the Claijls (Pans vii 
18 6 , xotri A<T*<Awr), haidly dcMTVf.s to be c.ilU‘»l .in a|)[i.irt*nt 

exception, chpccially as the J.e.igue was then only just coming into bring , 
though it IS alleged by Tittinan, p (>78 , as an illubtratiou of a general rule 
lie IS obliged, of course, to treat the piohibition against sending ainb.iss.i- 
dors to Hume (Pans vii 9. 4.) as an exception Hut it is highly imjirobable 
that the AcIiumiis would have ventuied to make such a one, or ih.it the 
senate would have suflered it 

Sr.uiev^yoi. In the inscriptions, n, 7542, 1513, iatuto^yot See Hoekh. 
1. p. II. lav (xxxviji. 30.) calls them D.'innurgis civilatium, ijui suiiiTnU'. 
est magistratus Both Tittmaiin (p 587 ) and ilelwing (p 235 ) have been 
perplexed by the number ten, forgettiiig how that ot the Ath.ean town- 
ships had been reduced by the loss of Helice and Oloiiiis. Schorn (p HJ ) 
suppose.s. Very probably, that the two Ueiiorals of the new League sujiphed 
the places ot the two Demiurges, who made up the number twelve iii the 
old one 

^ (rCpoSoi, ixxkyjff'nx,, ffvvfdftopi and, according to Niebuhr (li. p .W n .51 \ 
iyof». lint 'I'lttmann (p. Ii84 ) gives a thltcrenl explanation of that uord 
in Polyb xxix. 9. 5. 

* That the Demiurges had the exclusive right of proposing candidates 
for the chief magistracy, is infcrrcil both by , Schorn (p. 51 n. 4 ) and 
Droyticn Cii. p 4H3 ), from a passage of Polybius ixxviii 5 ), in whicti no 
mention is made of the Deminrges, ard in which I can find no intim.ation 
of any thing but a private agreement of some powerful individuals, to pro 
mote the election of certain persons of their own i»arty 

* Polyb. XXIX. 9. 5. l.iv. xxxii. 20. 
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mainly consisted. There were however arrangements 
by which the share of the sovereignty wliich could be 
exercised by any private citizen, was rcducerl within a 
narrower compass than might appear on a superb cial 
view. Tlie time allowed to one assembly for the trans- 
action of any business was limited by law to three 
days. ^ A special general assembly- could only \ye con- 
voked by the magistrates, the Generals, and Demiurges : 
no matters could be brought forward of which notice 
had not been pieviously published " ; nor any measure 
proposed without the concurrence of a majority of the 
presiding magistrates.^ The value of each citizen’s 
vote seems to have been still further limited by the 
manner in which the votes were taken. Every ques- 
tion was decided, not by an absolute majority of the 
citizens present, but by that of the towns, members of 
the league.''’ Thus, as Niebuhr observes^, the general 
assembly was a representative one. Each town had as 
much weight in the Assembly, if but one of its citizens 
was present, as if it sent its whole population. Jlut if 
there be room for a doubt whether this was the case 
wdth regard to the general assembly, there can hardly be 
any as to the representative character of the Great 
Council which we find occupying an intermediate place 
between the general assembly and the college of magis- 
trates. Our information as to the constitution and the 


1 Liv. xxxii. 22. Polyb. xxix. 0. 10. '■* Polyb. xxix. 9. 6. 

Liv xwi 2'>. ^ Ibid xxxii. 2J. 

5 This nio-.t important observation w.i8 at least first brought into general 
notice by Niebuhr (ii p 29. n. 01 Kngl ) Schorii (p. (iJ n.2) adopts it 
with the remark, that, it the case had been otherwise, Argos and Megalo- 
polis would have nrevcnied the alliance with the Huinuiis. liut tho 
Argives did not ail witlidraw on that ocrasjoii (I.iv wxu. 2‘2., 
Ar^rvormn], and it is not quite certain that the Megalopolitans wore not 
convincetl of the necessity of the measure, though they did not choose to 
concur in it. But Livy’s language {pinnthus fere populis haud dubte ad- 
probantthui relatvmem^ ct prte se jereniifmst Qutd decrelurt easent) seems 
to leave hardly any room for doubt on the point. 

6 TJ s. ]). 30. But Helwing’h notion (p.^O.) that the assembly was com- 

posed of delegates, is utterly untenable, and without any colour but Livy’s 
prtnetpes Achtsoruni, xxxii 21. ^ 

f Bm/Xv- The tenn yi^owriat, which occurs but once (Polyb. xxxviii. 1 ), 
•eems to liave t>een applied to a less numerous tiody , probably the board 
consisting of the Demiurges and the other magistrates. 
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powers of this body are unfortunately very scanty. 

do not know either what its number was, or whether 
it continued always the same : but it seems clear^ that 
at a later period it cannot have been less than 120.^ 
All affairs of great moment appear to have passed 
through the Council before they were submitted to the 
general assembly : and it is probable that the result of 
its deliberations contributed at least very materially to 
determine the final issue. There were also cases in 
which it acted as a committee of the Assembly, and, as 
it seem**, was authorised to decide finally on the ques- 
tions which came before it. 

If from tins point of view the democratical character 
of the Acluean League appears tempered by a different 
element, we are led to a like conclusion when we ob- 
serve the tendency of its institutions to increase the jio- 
litical influence of property. The existence of such an 
influence in the councils of the League is too apparent 
in the course of its history to be disputed; anil yet it 
was neither the effect of a pecuniary qualification at- 
taclied to the exercise of the franchise, nor do wo find 
any intimation that the mode of taking the votes was 
regulated with a view to this object.^ It seems rather 
to have been tfie natural inevitable effect of the circum- 
stances by which the federal government was dis- 
tinguished from that of a single city. As the League 
spread, a longer and longer journey was necessary for 
the greater part of those who had the right of voting 
to attend the assembly at A^gium. This of itself would 
operate as a timocratical restriction on the exercise of 
the franchise ; it would exclude most citizens of the 
lowest class. In the college of magistrates and the Great 

> This scorns a norewary inference ftom the offer made by Eiirnoiie^ of 
120 t.iicnts, for the purpose of paying salaries to the Boukvi with the interest 
(Polyh. xxui. 7.) ; a passage which has not reccivctl — so far as 1 kiiov/ — 
from any of the writers who have cliscuBsed the constitution of the Achiran 
J^eague, the attention which its imjiortaiire seems to claim- The numlKT 
1520=10x12, corresponds both with the old and the new number of the 
Achaean towns. 

2 Polyb. li, 46fi. 3 A* Is supposed by Droysen, li. p. 462. 

a 3 
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Council^ ami the fedeial courts of justice as luore of 
their time was devoted to the perform an cc of tlieir of- 
ficial duties^ w'ealth would piepoiidcrate still itiore. For^ 
as we know to have been the case with regard to the 
Council^ so we have reason to believe that no salary was 
annexed to any of these places. 

If the revival of the League hjidbecn deferred only six 
or seven yeais. that is, nutil the death of I'yrihus, it is 
probable that Antigonus Avould have stifled the rising 
power in its inf, nicy. But it had now acquired such a 
consistency, that he could only have overwhelmed it by 
an exertion of force, winch at this juncture, while so 
many other more important affairs remained unsettled, 
he might not deem advisable. After he h,id taken such 
measures as appeared to be most urgently recpiired for 
tlie furtheranci' or security of his interests in IVlopon- 
nesus, it became high time to turn his attention toward 
^lacedoni.'i, the rather as some events sec'tn to ha\e taken 
, place, near the western frontier of his kingdom, which 
he could not but view with uneasiness. I'yrrhiis had 
been succeeded on the throne of Epirus by his son 
Alex.'inder, who soon gave proof of talents and a spirit 
ijot unworthy of his fatlier. He appears scarcely to 
ha\e mounted the throne before he was engaged in a war 
with Moimuius, who had perhaps hoped to find E])irus 
defenceless. ^V'e hnve no information as to the issue of 
the war : but there is ground to believe that it was not 
unfavourable to Alexander. He probably foresaw that, 
soone.' or later, he should be engaged in a conflict with 
Antigonus, and therefore sought to strengthen himself 
by an alliance with the TEtolians, which was apparently 
cemented by an act of injustice, in which they were 
partners. We learn the fact only from a brief notice in 
Polybius, who mentions that Alexander divided Acar- 

> From.an expression m Plut Philop. 7., where the wealthy A chse, ms 
who served in the cavalry are dcseribod as xC^toi 

It Would seem that the fed-Tral tiihunnls wore filled by this cla* '» In 
one instance (Polyb. xxvni. 7 ^> ) we find that two forclgncru, Hhoilians, 
had been appointeii jiidKC*’ Whether for the particular case inentioned, 
does not apfiear. It w.is one wineh rclateii to the honours which the 
League had conferred on Lumcncs of Pcrgamuie 
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nania with themj No date is assigned to this trans- 
action; l)ut from other facts it may he inferred, that it 
took place very early in his reign. Antigonns must have 
viewed both the partition and the alliance with great 
disquietude. The feeling which subsisted at this time 
between him and the .^Etolians is indicated by another 
occurrence, which belongs to this period of his reign, 
and which also illustrates the nature of the ascendency 
which he was endeavouring to esiahlish in Greece. ATith 
his aid an Elean named Aristotiinus had made himself 
master of Elis, where his power was upheld hy a l^and 
of mercenaries, whose leaders were permitted to indulgie 
their biutal passions in the most atrocious outrages on 
the persons of the citizens.- lie put many of the prin- 
cipal citizens to death, and forced SOO into exile. They 
took refuge iiiTEtolia, and the uEtolians interceded uith 
the tyrant for the release of their wives and children, 
whom they had left behind. lie feigned compliance, 
but only to aggravate the misery of the sufferers by 
fresh excesses of rapine and cruelly, PI is tyranny how- 
ever lasted but five or six months : the exiles in- 
trenched themselves in a stronghold named Amymonc, 
to carry on war again.st him, Craterus marched from 
Corinth, where he commanded in the name of his half- 
brother Antigonns, with a strong force to his assistance, 
and advanced as fiir as OIymj)ia. But he came too late : 
for a conspiracy had been formed against the tyrant 
within the city, and he was despatched as he clung to 
an altar. Cylon, who, under the mask of friondsbip. 
had taken the principal part in the ])!ot, was honoured 
with a statue at Olympia by the jEtolians.'^ 

* 11 . 4.J Justin (xxviil 1.) alludes 1 cm distinctly to the .same transartion. 
P.irtC'in Af.trnama', quatn in portioncni belli acteperat 
2 riutari'h, l)c Mill. Virt. JAixxet xeti JAiyurru. The name of one of 
the.se amdftftn'i iy Lucius, indicates that a part at least ol these troops 
came from Italy 

^ Pans. VI 14. 11. Compare v. 5. 1 , where Cylon is .said to have struck 
the blow ; which Plut’iri h's author (Droysen thinks Phylarchus) seems 
not to have known, Justin (xxvi. ] ) only mentions Hellaiiicus; but the 
statue seems to corroborate the other account. s. Plathe (ii p M8.), dcroived 
by the false reading Epnorum in Justin (xxvi. 1 ), (which however had 

Q 4 
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Tlifi state of Macedonia^ exhausted by a long series 
of destructive wars, and threatened by an able and en- 
terprising neighbour, will fully account for the interval 
of three or four years, which elapsed before Antigonus 
again makes Ids appearance in Greece. He returned 
with a fleet and army, and with undisseinbled designs 
of conquest : though it is probable that he did not pro- 
ceed to execute them so abruptly, and with so little show 
of pretext, as is represented by the accounts which re- 
main to us of his exiiedition. They bring him at once 
to the siege of Athens, while an Egyptian armament, 
commanded by Ptolemy's admiral Patroclus, and a 
Lacedremonian army under king Arens, are combined to 
protect it.^ The presence of the Egyptian fleet in the 
Greek waters may have been the occasion, rather than 
the consequence, of the siege. Sparta could not but i'eel 
that her own independence was threatened, and that she 
was fighting her own battle in Attica. But both A reus 
and Patroclus were much more careful to guard them- 
selves than to relieve the Athenians. Patroclus, who 
had intrenched himself on a little island, which after- 
wards bore his name, near the Attic coast, over against 
Laurium^, offered to second the operations of tlie Lace- 
daemonian army with his own troops on the main land, 
if Areus would attack the enemy. But Areus, though 
his men, it is said, were eager for combat, did not ven- 
ture to risk lives which Sparta could so ill spare, and 
might so soon need for her own defence, without a 
clearer prospect of victory. Even when an opportunity 


been long forrected). transfers the event to Epirus; .ind this mistake 
perhaps mainly led rum Into the fancies with which he has bewildered 
himself HI bis account of Alexai^er’s war with Antigonus. 

> Pausnn. iii 6. 

2 Pausan. i. 1. 1. It was no doubt from this station, that he sent the 
symbolical present, of hsh and figs, to Antigonus (Phylarchus ap, Athcn. 
viii 9.), which Antigonus himself interpreted ; »i !)-(x,XetTre3cftitTt7t rtfjtaii 
(^a-t niiTfOJK\4e raJv axutaiv r^aytiy. But the Interpretation needs an 
exposition. Droysen’s (u. p.iJI.'J) seems to imply, that ^g-i might be 
equivalent to xefuCu. Nor is it clear that ruy irC»a>y r^uytjv, would Jie 
properly rendered, to grow figs ” (:Suxee pk' pnCuv S' '« 

Ath. id. p. 80. c.}. Compare £raBmus,Adagia — Ficivoru8,2t;- 
xoTfxy/Sve- 
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presented itself of attacking the enemy at the greatest 
possible advantage, no use was made of it. A mutiny 
it seems had broken out among the Celtic mercenaries in 
the service of Antigonus, who liad cither been posted at 
Megara^ or had taken up a position there : and Anti- 
gonus tliought it necessary to march against them with 
the bulk of his forces. The small body which he left 
to guard his camp before Athens might, it is supposed, 
have been easily overpowered if it had been attacked by 
the allies. Hut it appears that they made no attempt 
cither to storm the camp, or to imtiede his operations 
against the Celts, Avho are represented as having made 
such a determined resistance, that they first slew their 
wives and children, and then perished, fighting, to the 
last man.^ Antigonus returned to his head-quarters 
unmolested ; and soon after Areus, whose provisions 
were exhausted, withdrew his army from Attica, and 
Patroclus sailed away, perhaps to establish his master’s 
.authority with less cost and danger in other parts of 
the il^^igean. l^ut the Athenians, though thus abandoned, 
and seemingly betrayed by their allies, did not lose 
courage. They sustained the siege with a patience and 
vigour worthy of the ancient times ; and Antigonus was 
so exasperated by their resistance, that he not only ra- 
vaged the country, but set fire to the celebrated temple 
of Poseidon at Colonus, and to the sacred grove in which 
it stood.- The war with Antigonus lasted six or seven 
years : but as he invested the city both by sea and land, 
they could not by any dint of resolution have held out 
so long, if the siege had not been at times interrupted 
so as to enable them to introduce supplies. And though 
this is not expressly related, we find that on two occa- 
sions Antigonus was called away from Athens during 
the course of the war. As to one of these movements, 
we only know that it terminated in a battle fought with 


> If, a8 Luras thinks ( Ueber Polyhius* Darstellunn des Atohschen Buiuies^ 
p. 720, the stratagem in Polyierrus (iv. 6L3) belongs to this siege of Mc« 
garn, we learn that Antigonus had brought elephants with him. 
a Paus. i. 30. 4. 
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a Lacedtcmoniaii army near Coriiitli, in Aieus — 

who may have hec'U roused to more /imIous exeitionshy 
the murinurs of liis fellow-citizens — lust his life^ ; and 
we fiinl that about the same Mine lie was enj;apjed in 
hostiliti(‘S with Ah'xander, son of rhaferus, who had pjo- 
bahJy succeeded his father in the j^overnment of (ioiinrh, 
and was at one time master of Kuhasi.^* '^I’lie otlier di- 
version probably compelled him to raise the sli'p,e fur a 
much lon^^er interval. Alexander of Kjrirus made an in- 
road into Macedonia'^: ami Aiiti^onus, when he tnarclied 
against the invader, w'as deserted by his troojrs, and for 
a time had lost possession of his throne, 'j'hen* is no- 
thing to indicate how long the struggle lasted : hut the 
final recovery of his kingdom is asciibed to Ins son De- 
metrius*, wlio is said to ha\e rlefeated Ali'xandcr in a 
battle fought at a jrlace calleil l)cidia\ and afterwards 
to have made himself master of Dpirus, while Alexander 
took refuge in Acarnania, probably in the pait wdiicli he 
had annexed to his dominions. Demetrius however 
could not secure his comjucst : liow long he irtained it 
we arc not informed . hut Alexander is said to have 
been restored by the regret of his subjects, and with the 
aid of his allies, who w’ere probably the iKtolians. And 
as we hear of no further hostilities between Jiiin and 


1 Plut Agis. a. 'I’nigi Pro] jkxvi. 2 Saidas, KJipoo/wv 

^ Plathe (11 p 101 ), with that boundless llrcnrc of arbitrary ronjirturp, 
which ho olten disfigorcn his otherwise useful and able work, eIioi)>,os to 
reject Justin’s exjiress statement as to the time of Alexander’s invasion of 
Macedonia (xxvi, y), plates it after the fall of Athens, and attributes to it 
effetti., which, so far as any evidence appears, never existed but in his own 
imagitiatioii. 

^ Justin, XXVI 2 llujus filius Uemetrius, puer admodum Droysen 
(ii, p 214 ) rejects this statement, though it is confirmed liy the inde- 
pendent authority of the Armenian JCusebiiis (i p. ‘340 , from which we 
learn the name ot the place), because this Demetrius was then scarcely 
twelve years old ; and he supposes that the commander must have been 
one of the brothers of Antigonus, probably Demetrius the Handsome, 
(Justin, xxvi. 3 ) son of Demetrius I and Ptolemais, who would have been 
about twenty years old. It should however be remembered, that Perseus 
was only twelve years old when ho was entrusted by his father with the 
command of an army (of course with a council to assist him) : and I.ivy, 
where he relates the fact(xxxi 28), uses the same expression. Pilium 
Persea, puerum admodum, dntis ex amicorum nuincro qui ai^tatcm cju.s 
regerent, cum parte oopiarum ... mittit. 

* According to Droysen’s probable conjerture in Elymiotls, where the 
name of Derdas was common in the ruling family. 
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Antigoiius, it seems not improbable that tbc war was 
about tbe same time terminated by a treaty. 

As soon as this danger bad j>assed by, Aiitij^onus 
proceeded to n*new the siege of Athens, and he is said 
to have abridged it by an artifice wliicb Polyienus 
tbouglit worthy of a jdace in bis collection of strata- 
gems.^ He granted a suspension of hostilities ; Poly- 
a}iius calls it a peace ; and witlidrew liis forces, as the 
seed time w'as ai)[)roacliing in tbe year 
Athenians took advantage of tbe opportunity to sow 
their land ; but neglected to lay in a fresh sup])ly of 
corn, calculating that their remaining stock would suffice 
until the next harvest. Put before tlw' corn was ripe, 
Antigoniis again invaded Attica, and invested tbe city, 
which, having now sjient all its })rovisions, was com- 
])elled to submit to bis pleasure, and to receive a Ma- 
cedonian garrison in the Museum, Pirieus, Miinycbia, 
Sunium, and Salamis. It may easily be supposed that 
the citizens who bad most distinguished tbemselvc.s by 
their y.ral in tlie cause of indepeudenct', were forced to 
quit their country. One of these exiles, named Ohre- 
nionides, who appears to have taken so prominent a part 
in the defence of the city, tliat the war was sometimes 
called from him the Chremonidean, found shelter and 
favour at the court of Alexandria, and was afterwards 
entrusted with the command of an Egyptian fleet.- 
Athens, reduced to extreme weakness by her long, 
unequal struggle, and deprived of her most active and 
patriotic citizens, ceased to be an object worthy of the 
conqueror's jealousy ; and he revealed the lowest depth 
of humiliation to which she had ever yet sunk, when 
some years afterwards he voluntarily withdrew his gar- 
rison from the city, retaining however those whicli he 
had stationed in the other Attic fortresses. Yet there 
is reason to believe, that he at the same time took the 
precaution of demolishing the long walls. The Athe- 
nians, after they had gained this semblance of liberty, 

■ iv. 6 20. 

* Teles, ap. Stob. Flor. li. p. 82. Gaisf. Polya?n. v. 18. 
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were still anxious to show their loyalty to AiUigonus, 
and to convince him that his confidence was not mis- 
placed. It was apparently with this view, that they 
deposited the keys of the city with the philosopher 
Zeno, who had spent the greater part of a long life at 
Athens, and was revered as the head of the Stoic school. 
But it is probable that this would not have hecn 
deemed a sufficient motive for such an extraordinary 
mark of public esteem tow'ard a foreigniT, if he had, 
not also en joyed the favour of Antigonus, who not only 
professed the highest admiration for the pliilosopher, 
but affected to treat him as an intimate friend, and 
after his death induced the Athenians to inter liim at the 
public expense, among their heroes in the Ceramicus. 
Zeno deserved this honour so well, that it is to be 
regretted it should not have been more freely conferred, 
and that his monument in fact attested the subjection of 
Athens, rather than the merit of the philosopher. * 


* The Chremonidean War was the subject of one of Niebuhr’s inoit 
ingenious and characteristic Cbsays (Rhein Mus. i. p KI Sebr p 4.01.^, 
and it has since re< eived all the additional light which Droysen’s learning 
and sagacity could throw upon it in the ncwly-publishi'tl volume of his 
HeUenismus (it p fol ). Yet some ol the details with wliuh he has 
enriched this very obscure portion of history, are of such a nature that 
nothing less than his own talent for combination and dohcription is 
required to invest them with an air of probability. That, before the out- 
break of theChremonidean War, Pirieus and Munychia had been governt'd 
by independent rulers who could lie dc-iCribed as ol Tv^ai-i/iuci. jgf, 

is a propfisition twi strange to be admitted on the mere presumption that 
the Glaucon, the water-drinker, ineiitioneil by rytherinus (in Athenteus, 
11 . p. 44. c), was the Glaiicon of Teles (Stobaeus J'^htr ii j). K2 (4.ii.sf.) If 
the conjeeture by which Niebuhr proposed to explain their identity is not 
to be adinitteil, it seems easier to suppose, with Schcibe (Du' Oh^nrrht'iche 
Vmwaixftn^ zu Athen p fiU , though he docs not nonce the Glaucon of 
Teles), that Gluucun had been cnuinerateil by PytheriYius among the 
tyrants of 404 Droyseii believes that the sea-fight off Cos alluded to by 
Plutarch (De seipsurn citra inv. laud. Id.), occurred in the course of this 
war; nut, however, as might have been imagined, between Antigonus and 
Patroclus; but on a much more extraordinary hypfjthcsis. He sup- 
poses that the naval force of Antigonus was so inferior to that of Patro- 
clus, that he did not venture to riM an engagement, but nevertheless that 
on his return from Macedonia, having anticipated chat Fhiladelphus would 
Rend a reintorceiiient to his admiral, he sailetl to intercept it, and gamed a 
victory over the Egyptian fleet off Cos. Droysen seems even to intimate 
(p.219. n. 119.) that PatriMduH owed his escape to the generosity of Anli- 
gonus. — Droysen makes the Chremonidean War to begin in iZdC, the year 
after that which he assigns to Zero’s death : for during the war, he ar ’ den, 
Antigonus could not have sent Thraso (as Diogenes J.aiert. relates, vii. 15 ) 
to request the Athenians to bury Zeno in the Ceramicus ; after the sur- 
render of the city, he would not have requested, but have commanded. 
This reasoning at least seems quite fallacious. On such an occasion the 
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After the conquest of Athens, the history of Greece 
presents almost 'an utter blank for a period of about 
ten years, during which we hear of only two occur- 
rences worth recording. We find that Sparta was 
engagetl in a war with Aristodemus, the tyrant of Me- 
galopolis, in the course of which, Acrotatus, the son 
of Areas, fell in battle, leaving his queen pregnant of 
an heir to his crown, who was born after his death 
an event which iriust have strengthened the power of 
Aristodornus, and consequently, the Macedonian interest 
in Peloponnesus. During the same interval, an im- 
portant change took place in the constitution of the 
Achflcan League. A single magistrate was appointed in 
the room of two, to the supreme command. It is not 
quite certain, though probable, that a new office, that 
of hipparch (commander of the horse), was substituted 
for the one which was thus abolished.- We also find 
mention of a Vice-general**, but without any account of 
the mode of his appointment, or of the relation in which 
he stood to his chief. That his office was not one of 
very high trust, may be inferred fiom the fact, that in 
case of the Generars death it was not he, but the 
General’s immediate predecessor, who stept into his 
place.*^ But the effect was to invest one ])erson during 
his yeiir of office with the undivided confidence of the 
League. To him was entrusted the common seal, lie 
convened its assemblies at hpmc he negotiated with 
foreign powers in its name ; he wielded its military 
force in the field with absolute, though not irrespon- 


conqiicror must have desired that his friend should t)c honoured with 
every appearaiiec ol free public sympathy. Niebuhr’s view of the nreum- 
stanres under which Zeno was entrusted with the keys of the city ilhog 
Lacrt vii. () ) is incomparably the most probable. That the Athenians 
should h.ive done so licforc the war, seems hardly conceivable. If it were 
certain that Zeno did not live to w'ltness the evacuation of the city, one 
mitiht rather be inclined to suspect, that a compliment paid to linn by 
order of Antigonus, had been attributed to the Athenians. Droyseii 
attaches oprhap> loo much weight to the effect of Zeno's phllo^ollhv on the 
origin ol the war. Chremonides, notwithstanding his intimacy with Zeno, 
may have been no more of a stoic tlian Antigoniis himself. 

I Plutarch, Agis 3. Pans. iii. 6. l» Compare (as ilhibtrating the care- 
lessness of Pauhanias in historical matters) viii. 27. 11. and 30 6. 

3 Si'horn, p. t>2. » Polyb. xl. 4. 2. Compare v. 1)4. 

4 Ibid. xl.2. 1. 
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siblc authority. It was a change which seems to in- 
dicate a heightened consciousness cf the federal union, 
and a disposition to render the action of the League 
more vigorous and uniform. The man who was first 
honoured with tliis dignity, was JMarens of ('erynea, 
who, l)cfore his nati\e town had joined the League, had 
devoted himself to its service, and commanded its forces 
in the expedition by which Bin a was delivered from its 
tyrant.^ Tlierc was nothing liow'cver in this inno- 
vation, that a])parent]y altered the character of the 
confederacy, nothing that disclosed any ambitious views 
or seemed to portend an approaching enlargement of 
its sphere. And though Antigonus probably kept an 
eye, which was no doubt far from a friendly one, on 
its movements, he could scarcely discover anything 
cither to excite alarm, or to afford a pretext for hos- 
tility, though, as we know^ nothing of the manner in 
which he was himself occupied during this period, no 
inference can be drawn from his apparent inaction. 
The Jjeagiie must have ajijiearcd now to have attained 
its full growth ; it had acquired an extent and consis- 
tency which, most likely, far exceeded both the designs 
and the hopes of those who began the work of restor- 
ation. ^ et its collective strength, as Plutarch observes, 
was not equal to tliat of one eoiisidorable city, and it is 
very doubtful whether it would ever have emerged from 
the obscurity to which it seemed to he destined, without 
that peculiar combination of circumstances which con- 
nected it with the fortunes of Aratus. 

Sicyoii, his birth-place, after a period of confusion 
which followed the overthrow of the old Dorian aristo- 
cracy, had again fallen under the dominion of tyrants-, 
but men widely differing in their character from the 
ancient rulers, who, under the same title, exercised a 
mild and po])ular authority, which they transmitted 
peaceably through successive generations. Those later 
adventurers, who rapidly supplanted one another, seem 


» Polyb. li. 41. 43. 


* Plut. Ac. 2. 
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to have maintained their power^ whether they seized it 
for themselves, or were indebted for it to Macedonian 
aid, by a system of terror which rendered their short 
reigns equally miserable and odious. Death, or exile, 
and confiscation, were the lot of their principal adver- 
saries, and, when their own turn came, of their ad- 
herents. After the dowmfal of one of these tyrants, 
named Cleon, an attempt was made to put an end to 
this state of things- Two of the most eminent citizens, 
Timoclides and Clinias, were a])i)ointed, under wliat 
title, or with what powers, we are not informed, but for 
the purpose of restoring order and preserving liberty. 
Some degree of tranquillity bad been re-established, 
wlien the death of Timoclides left tlic whole burden of 
their arduous functions to devolve upon his colleague, 
togotlier with all the danger from which they had 
hitherto shielded one another. The opportunity was 
seized by a man named Abantides, to murder CUiiiias, 
and make himself master of the city. The family and 
friends of (Jlinias were the first objects of the tyrant's 
jealousy ; some were put to death, others saved them- 
selves by flight. 1 1 is son Aratus, at this time only 
seven years old, was especially marked for destruction. 
In the general confusion, the chihl escaped from his 
father’s house, and wandered for some time alone 
tlirough the city. Ilis father’s brother had married a 
sister of Abantides ; the boy sought refuge in her house, 
and she concealed him there until she found means of 
sending him to Argos, where Clinias had many friends, 
who took the orphan under their protection, and, it 
would seem, some property, which rendered Aratus in- 
dependent of their bounty. IJcre he spent the next 
thirteen years of his life, while several fresh revolutions 
took place at Sicyon, Abantides, like many bad men of 
that age, took a lively interest in philosophical specula- 
tions, and he was killed in the Agora by a band of con- 
spiiators, who fell upon him while he was engaged in 
a learned conversation with the dialectic philosopher 
Aristoteles, who had himself laid the plot. But the 
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tyranny remained in the hands of' his father Paseas, 
until he too was assassinated by one Nicocles, who stp|)t 
into his place. Aratus, as he grew up toward man- 
hood, applied himself more to exercises of the body 
than of the mind. He submitted to the training of a 
competitor for gymnastic honours, and carried off some 
prizes in the public games. Even in his statues the 
thoughtful and dignified mien of the statesman and the 
general did not altogether conceal the traces of his early 
familiarity with the discipline of the palestra. It may 
be that he did not merely indulge a natural wish to im- 
prove the advantages of a robust and agile frame, or 
even look forward so much to the need which he might 
expect to find on great occasions for an extraordinary 
capacity of bodily exertion and endurance, as he desired 
to elude the jealousy of his enemies by the semblance 
of frivolous pursuits, and of a vulgar ambition, 7'his 
part of his history may sufficiently explain two features 
which were afterwards most prominent in his character ; 
his abhorrence of tyranny, which seems to have been 
with him more a natural instinct than a moral feeling ; 
and a singular combination of timidity anil hardihood, 
which perplexed his admirers, and afforded a fniitful 
theme of ingenious speculations to the ancient historians 
and philosophers.^ He was bold in the dark, resolute 
in an ambuscade, daunted by no obstacle or danger 
which he had to encounter alone, or with a few com- 
panions ; but his courage, presence of mind, and readi- 
ness of invention, were almost always observed to forsake 
him in open day, and at the head of an army. 

At the accession of Nicoeles, he was about twenty 
years of age. He had no doubt long dwelt upon the 
thought of an attempt lo deliver and recover Sicyon ; 
and the state of affairs under the new government ap- 
peared to be very favourable to such an undertaking. 
Nrcocles was, it seems, more unpopular than his prede- 
cessors, and the measures by whicli he strove to secure 


1 PJut. Ar 29. Pol)b iv. 8. 
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his dominion, rendered it etill more odious. The iKto- 
lians had been encouraged by his weakness to make an 
attempt on the city, in which they were very near suc- 
ceeding. Antigonus, who had probably protected the 
house of Aban tides, kept aloof from the usurper who 
had overtlirown it ; anrl Aratus, for a time, hoped that 
he might be induced, especially as Clinias had been con- 
nected by friendly relations with the royal family to 
aid him in his enterprise. But Antigonus could place 
no confidence in an inexperienced youth, and could 
only have consented to use him as an instrument; and 
this certainly not with a view to restore liberty at 
Sicyon. Yet he thought it advisable to amuse him 
with promises, which Iiowevcr soon ceased to deceive ; 
and as the court of Alexandria, though there also 
Aratus possessed some hereditary interest, appeared too 
distant to furnish any effectual assistance, he fell back 
oil his own resources. 

The Sicyonian exiles, a numerous body, had begun 
to turn their eyes toward him, as well on account of his 
birth as of ihe promise afforded by liis personal qualities, 
and to some of them he now opened his projects. But 
he found very few who w^ere either so zealous for the 
cause, or so willing to rely upon his judgment, as to 
enter heartily into Ins plans. Indeed, his most active 
associates were tw'o exiles of Megalopolis, Kedemus and 
Demophaiies, who afterwards became celebrated for many 
important services to the cause of freedom. Ilis liist 
thought was to seize some stronghold in the territory of 
Sicyon, from which to carry on open war against the 
tyrant. But he w^as induced to abandon this scheme by 
information which he leccived from a citizen wdio had 
escaped from prison, and had made his way over the city 
wall at a part where it rose to no great height on the out- 
side, and was nearly on a level with the ground within. 
This discovery suggested an undertaking still more con- 
genial to the character of Aratus ; he resolved to attempt, 

1 riut. Ar. 4. 

VOL. vni. H 
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with a small band of followers^ to surprise the city by 
night. 

Plutarch's description of the preparations which he 
made for his expedition, casts a strong light on the con- 
dition of (ireece in these times. We are reminded of 
the picture which Thucydides draws of it in the ages 
preceding the settlement of its population. Society, in 
its highest stage of refinement, had relapsed into the 
wildness and disorder of its infancy. Aratns found it 
easy to provide arms without awakening suspicion ; for 
it was a time, the biographer observes, when every body 
was engaged in marauding adventures and mutual in- 
cursions. 'I'be scaling-ladders, made so as to be taken 
to pieces, were supplied by one of the exiles who gained 
his living by the constructioii of machinery. The Argive 
friends of Aratiis contributed each ten men from their 
own households. He himself was able to arm thirty 
slaves. And to make up the number which he thought 
necessary, be contracted with Xenophilus, a noted cap- 
tain of lobbers, for the services of a fbw of his troop, 
who were led to believe that the object was to carry off 
some horses belonging to Aiitigonus. They were di- 
rected to go out in small scattered parties, and to as- 
semble at the "i'ower of Polygnotus, a point on the road 
to Nenica. The ladders, jiacked in boxes, were sent 
forward in waggons. "J'lie chief hindrance in the at- 
tempt to scale the wall unobserved was apprehended 
from the dogs kept by a gardener, who lived in a lone 
house on the outside, not far from the ])lace where the 
laflders were to be fixed. ''I’o forestal this danger, 
Aratus had despatched his friend Cephisias with four 
comrades, who were to arrive at the house after the city 
gates were shut, in the garb of common travellers, and, 
under the pretext of seeking hospitality, were to secure 
the man and his dogs. Some further precautions were 
still necessary to throw Nicocles off his guard ; for he 
had been led to suspect that something was meditated 
against him, and he was known to have sent spies d 
A rgos to watch tlie movements of Aratus. To blind 
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them, Aratus appeared in the mornin^ in the usual 
places of public resort, went home accompanied hy some 
youiij^ men who were used to share his convivial hours, 
and made conspicuous preparations for a banquet. The 
spies were deceived, and as soon as the repast was 
finished he proceeded to join his friends at the place of 
rendezvous. At Nemea he disclosed his real object to 
the whole hand, and, by dint of promises and entreaties, 
prevailed on them to share the perdons ailvcnture. lie 
regulated the march so as to have the benefit of a bright 
moon on the road, and to reach Sicyon just as it was 
setting. But as they drew near to the gardener's house, 
Ckqihisias met them with the umvelcomc tidings, that, 
though he had secured the master, the dogs had esca])ed. 
It was wuth difficulty that Aratus could now persuatle 
his followers to persevere ; and their reluctance was jus- 
tified by the imminent danger in which they were placed 
by tlie vigilance of the dogs, which kept up an incessant 
barking at the heels of the party that was sent forward 
under the orders of Ecdeinus to a})ply the ladders and 
explore the wall, while Aratus followed slowly with the 
main body. When the ladders 'were fixed, those who 
mounled foremost were very nearly discovered by tW’O 
parties of the jiatrol, which passed in opposite directions 
soon after one another. Finally, after Aratus, having 
been apprised that all was secure, had reached the foot 
of the wall, a great hound, which was kept in the nearest 
tower, having been at lengtii roused by the barking of 
the smaller dogs, joined in with it so loudly as to attract 
the attention of a sentry beyond. But as his master, 
when called upon to account for the noise, attributed it 
to the recent passing of the patrol, the followers of 
Aratus, who overheard the conversation, concluded that 
he must have been gained to favour their enterprise, and 
began to mount the ladders with reviveil spirits. It was 
now near day-hreak, and the ladders would only bear the 
weight of one man at a time. When forty had reached 
the top, Aratus himself followed ; and, having waited 
for hut a very few more, hastened to the tyrant’s house^ 

II 2 
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and to the guard-room of his mercenary troops. They 
Avere overpowered and secured without bloodshed, but 
Nicocles made his escape by a subterraneous passage. 
Aratus uoav sent round to the houses of his frieinls to 
announce his presence and success, and the tidings soon 
spread through tlie city. By day-break the theatre Avas 
tilled by an anxious and curious crowd ; hut as soon as 
the herald had proclaimed that Aratus, the son of (Jli- 
nias, invited his fellow -citizens to assert tludr freedom, 
the multitude rushed to set fire to the tyrant’s house. 
I’he fire was soon extinguished by the exertions of the 
soldiers and the discreeter citizens, but all the property 
of the tyrant was abandoned to pillage. 

The glory of this exploit was not stained by a single 
drop of blood, either during or after the struggle. But 
the first measure of Aratus was to recal the exiles, and 
this act of justice Avas attended Avith consequences, 
Avhich threatened the state with fresh convulsions. 
Amidst the revolutions of half a century, during Avhich 
Sicyon had been subject to a succession of tyrants, the 
number of the exiles had giown to nearly COO. The 
influence of Aratus Avas able to restrain them, after 
their return, from the indulgence of animosity and 
rcA^engc against their political adversaries ; but lie could 
not hinder them from claiming their confiscateil jiro- 
perty, the greater part of which had now passed into 
the hands of OAvners, Avho had long enjoyed it under 
various titles derived from inheritance, contract, or 
other lawful modes of transfer. He endeavoured in 
vain to mediate betAveen the contending parties : none 
would surrender or compromise their rights : attempts 
were made to dislodge the possessors from their lands 
and houses by force: there Avas reason to dread, not 
only that scenes of violence would frequently disturb 
the public tranquillity, but that the hatred anil jealousy 
which were nourished by these contests miglit soon 
undo all that had just been so happily effected ; j[br 
Antigonus was at hand, and on the Avatch to take al- 
vantage of their dissensions. He was probably not a 
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little displeased to see that an undertaking from which 
he had withheld his aid, had been accomplished without 
it : both the immediate result and the tendency of the 
example were adverse to his interests, and there could 
be no doubt that he would be willing to support any 
out* who i)romised to subject Sieyon to his authority, or 
to govern it as his creature. The danger, from within 
and fr6ni without, appeared to Aratus so pressing, tliat 
he was induced to look to the nearest (juartcr for 
assistance, and the Achtean League presented a pros])cct 
of ready and zealous, if not very pow’crful help. Its 
proceedings, principles, and institutions, were such as to 
engage his lively sympathy and approbation. He and 
it were labouring in the same cause : it w^as natura‘1 and 
expedient that they should combine their strength. 
Such, w'e are informed by Plutarch, who had read the 
memoirs which Aratus left of his owm life, were the 
motives which led hiiti to incorporate Sieyon wdth the 
League. And it is not unimportant to observe, that this 
event, the most momentous in the history of the 
League, which altered its character and decided its 
destiny, was seemingly the accidental effect of the 
embarrassing position in which Aratus found himself 
placed at this juncture. If he had been able to ex- 
tricate himself from it immediately by the expedient 
which he finally adopted, it is doubtful whether he 
might ever have made what to Sieyon must have ap- 
peared a sacrifice, though it certainly opened a wider 
field to his personal ambition, and constituted him the 
benefactor of his adopted country, no less than of his 
native city. The circumstances under which the union 
took place, contributed perhaps mainly to fix tlie terms 
on which it was effected. Greatly as the power of 
Sieyon exceeded that of every one of the Acha'an towns, 
it claimed no superiority or privilege, hut was admitted 
on a footing of perfect etjuality; it obtained one vote 
in the councils of the League, and no more, though its 
contingent might be double that of any other member. 
This would seem perhaps not unequitable at a time 
H 3 
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when Sicyon was in distress, and came to tlie Leap:ue 
for succour. But the precedent was afterwards fol- 
lowed in cases where no such reason existed, and so far 
as it determined the course whicli was pursued in the 
sequel, it may be considered as the origin of many cala- 
mities which subsequently afflicted Greece and hastened 
its ruin. 

It does not even appear that, cither in consequence of 
the accession of Sicyon, or at any subsequent period, 
any change was made in the constitution of the federal 
magistracy and government. The number of the demi- 
urges seems to the last to have been limited to ten, and 
that of the Council always to have retained its original 
proportion to that of the Aclnean towms. Hence, 
strange as it ai)pears, w^e are led to conclude that the 
places in both these hoards continued to h(' filled by 
Acha'ans, This occasion suggests another interesting 
question on which our information is not sufliciciitly 
full to preclude a great variety of opinions.^ Bolyhius 
celebrates the happy uniformity of political institutions, 
which in his time, when the League had reached its 
largest compass, jircvailed throughout its whole extent. 
All the reloponiiesians, he says, then used the same 
laws, weights, measures, money, the same magistrates, 
councillors, and judges.- This statement is evidently 
quite consistent with the supposition that the individual 
states of the League were nevertheless allowed to retain 
their own laws, magistrates, and political institutions of 
every kind ; and as it is notorious that this was the case 
with regard to some of the things which Polybius enu- 
merates-^, it was most probably so as to all the rest. 
Yet this passage seems mainly to have impressed some 
modern writers with the belief, that the Lcfigue inter- 

1 Tlttmami (p. fTil ) and Schorn (p. 7.> ) contend far the independence of 
the particular btates. Hclmng (p. 237.), Flat he (n p l/id ), Droyson (li. 
p 463.;, and C. K Hermunn {Lrhthuch dtr Slaatt, Alt ^ 18C , apiiarcntly 
straining the sense of 5roX«Te<otv in Polyb, iv. 1. 70» adopt the opposite viTw, 
though with inaniiold dibcrepancic* . 

11 . 37 10 . 

>’ For instance, as has been shown byTittmann and Schorn, the i 5 ;towTij 
and voiAiffiJitctTot, 
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feretl to assimilate the institutions of all the states 
incorporated in it, to its own. lint there is neitlier 
reason nor authority to sujiport this conclusion. It is 
indeed highly probable that dcmocratical institutions, 
under various forms and modifications, were established 
throughout the League, not excluding, but still less 
enforcing, the influence of property. ^ But this kind of 
ujiifonnity might well aiise without any diiect intcr- 
])ositi()n ; and when we consider that in every (ireck 
city tlicre was a poweiful democratical party, it will be 
cle.ir that the triuin])h of democratical principles was 
sure, in every instance, eitlier to precede or to follow 
the union with the League. 

Aratus himself was raised by this transaction to the 
highest degree of leputation and jiopularity among the 
Acha^ans, and established an indefeasible claim to their 
gratitude; and the modesty with which he submitted to 
their laws, and served as a private soldier in their 
cavalry, wdietber calculatetl or not, was admirably 
adapted to strengthen bis influence over them, A 
supply of five and twenty talents, which about this 
time lie received from l*tolemy, while it proved the 
value which the king attached to his friendship, enabled 
him to relieve some of his poorer fellow-citizens, and 
thus to secure their affections in favour of the new 
government. It may also have suggested to him the 
possibility of a remedy for the disorders with which 
the pretensions of the restored exiles continued to 
threaten the city. He resolved to sail to Alexandria, 
and to solicit a larger donation, which might afford the 
means of an amicable adjustment without a sacrifice 
from either party. He had not neglected to cultivate 
the favour of his royal benefactor by such returns as he 
was able to make for his bounty, and it hajipened to 
have been in his power to gratify one of Ptolemy’s 
tastes at little cost. The Sicyonian school of painting 
was at this time still celebrated in Greece, not only for 


> As Droysen is inchnetl to believe (ii. p- 463,). 
ji 4 
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eminent artists, but as having more than any other 
preserved the purity of the ancient style. lOvcn the 
great Apelles had thought it essential to his reputation, 
if not to the cultivation of his art, to take some lessons 
from the Sicyonian masters. During the dominion of 
the tyrants, the school had produced many valuable 
works, several of which were tributes of flattery to the 
ruler of the day, and one of these was so beautiful that 
Aratus was induced to exempt it from the general 
destruction to which he doomed all such memoiials of 
the public dishonour. It was the strongest proof he 
could give of his discerning love for the art ; and liis 
good taste enabled him to take full advantage of the 
opportunities jiresented to him by his position, to enrich 
Ptolemy’s gallery with a number of choice master- 
pieces. 

His voyage to Alexandria was not accomplished 
without many personal risks and hardshijis. His 
vessel was driven by a gale on the coast of Hydrea 
where it was seized by an officer who commanded there 
for Antigonus, while he concealed himself with a single 
friend, in a wood. It was afterwards a Roman vessel, 
Avhich chancing to toucli tlicre, afforded him the means 
of escape. It was bound for Syria ; but Aratus, it 
.stems, did not think himself safe in the dominions of 
Antiochus, and prevailed on the master to land him on 
the coast of Caria, where he had still to ^vait long 
before he could find a passage to Kgypt. 'i'hese pe- 
rilous adventures, encountered for so noble an oliject, 
might plead with Ptolemy in his behalf. It is certain, 
that his presence confirmed the favourable impressions 
which had been made on the king by their corre- 
spondence ; and the result of his visit was a subsidy of 


* Pluf. Ar. 12. Droysen (il. 312 21S.) rorrerts ’ Avh^ev. But 

tlj(j emendation which 1 have ventured to assume m the text, 'Th^catg, not 
only romca much closer to the corrupt reading, but agrees better with the 
whole scries of Plutarch’s narrative. Aratus sailed from Methont.'^jn 
Messenia, doubled cape Malea, anu then, being unable to keep his course 
o the south-east, lex^eKpteofMvoe v,-^BtTo liit 'Th^eatf. A glatice at the 
map seems sufficient to snow, that this description cannot suit Andros. 
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150 talents, forty of which he immediately carried 
home with him ; the rest was transmitted in successive 
payments. With this sum he was able to satisfy every 
claim to the confiscated property, for which one of the 
parties in each case was easily induced to accept a pe- 
cuniary equivalent. But still, the settlement of so many 
controversies, many of which must have been rendered 
very intricate by lapse of time, and perplexity of titles, 
must have been a most laborious and difficult work. 
The people testified the unlimited confidence which 
they reposed in Aratus, when they created him sole 
arbitrator with full power. lie, on the other hand, to 
place his moderation and disinterestedness beyond sus- 
picion, declinerl this invidious honour, and caused 
fifteen other citizens to be joined with him in the com- 
mission. The airaiigcment Avas at last effected in a 
manner which seems to have given universal satisfac- 
tion, and to have healed every breach. The services 
of Aratus were acknowledged by the people with public 
honours, and by the exiles with a bronze statue, which 
bore an inscription expressive of their admiration for 
his courage and justice, and of their gratitude to the 
deliverer, who had restored tliem to their lioines, and 
had bestowed equality of rights and orderly govern- 
ment on his country.* The fame of this peaceful 
achievement has been still more widely spread, and 
fixed in a monument more durable than brass, by the pen 
of Cicero, who, having learnt the value of such men 
by bitter experience, amidst the deatli-struggles of 
Roman liberty, extols the conduct of Aratus witli the 
equivocal eulogy, which however he meant for the 
highest, that so great a man deserved to have been born 
a Roman.- The right of Aratus to such praise has 
indeed been questioned on the ground, that in this 
instance the course prescribed by the purest patriot- 
ism, exactly coincided with that which he would have 

• "OTi 'TfltTg/ii Tot rSi Aeit/jLov' ^uolv t’ ti)v6/Jt.4etv> Plut. Ar. 14. 

One might jierhaps have expected a more distinct reference to the recent 
transaction. 

2 De Oir. ii. 2a. 
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pursued, if he had aimed at nothing but the promotion 
of his own infiuence and reputation.^ It might be 
enough to say, that Cicero was praising the statesman ; 
hut in an age when most men found it easier to rise to 
power through wrong and violence, there was surely no 
small merit in the choice of right means, even for a 
like end ; nor will it follow that Aratus was not in 
earnest with his patriotism, because, as we shall find, 
he was not always capable of sacrificing his personal 
atnbition to the public good. 

'J’he terms on which he stood with Antigonus may 
be collected from the foregoing narrative. He had 
been forced to conceal himself from the king's officer, 
and his vessel had been seized as an enemy's jiroperty. 
Yet, after his return from Kgypt, Antigonus affected 
to court his friendship, not with any hope or desire of 
gaining it, hut to throw suspicion on Aratus, and par- 
ticularly to awaken Ptolemy’s jealousy. From ('oriiith, 
where it seems he had taken up his residence for a 
time, to watch the progress of the League, he occa- 
sionally sent some little presents to Aratus; and at table, 
when guests were present Avho would he sure to report 
bis words, he professed to admire the yomig man’s 
discernment, who had detected the weakness which was 
covered from ordinary eyes by the theatrical pomp 
and splendour of the Egyptian court, and had now 
thrown himself without reserve into the arms of a more 
trustwortliy ally. The artifice appears to have produced 
no effect at Sicyon, but it succeeded so far as to inspire 
Ptolemy with a temporary distrust of Aratus. Anti- 
gonus himself can hardly have expected any very im- 
portant results from it ; and it is probable that he was 
at this time endeavouring to accomplish his main end 
in a very different manner. For it is to this period, 
that it seems necessary to refer a treaty, which is more 

I Mcrleker {Geacfnchtt’ drs Artohsth-Achaischen Jiundesgeno' im 
Knrgvs^ p 14.). He sL-ums to think true inaKHriniinity rec|inrfd that 
Aratus sliould have exposetl himself to the risk of popular odium and sus- 
picion, iiiiitead of adopting an expedient by which lie averted it both irom 
himsell und others. 
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than once mentioned by Polybius^, though unfortu- 
nately without a date, concluded between Antigonus 
and the iEtolians, with a view to the disineinberment 
of the Achrean League. It was not before the accession 
of Sicyon, that the J^eague could have appeared so for- 
midable as to give occasion to such a compact. Nor 
do we tind any earlier trace of hostility hetween iKtolia 
and the League. TheiEtolians had indeed, as we have 
seen, made an attempt on Sicyon; and this, when Sicyon 
had become Aclnean, might have involved them in a 
war with the body in which it was incorporated. 
They are said to have made the first advances to An- 
tigonus, probably in the interval between the revolution 
at Sicyon, and the year in wdiich Aratus was for the 
first time raised to the supreme command. It was in 
24(i, in the twemty -sixth year of his age, that he first 
filled the office of (leneral of the League ; and all his 
military operations in this year, of which there remains 
any record, were directed against the ACtolians. The 
accounts left to us of these operations aie very scanty 
and unconnected. It is only related that lie ravaged 
the territory of Calydon and the Ozolian Locris, w hich 
at this time belonged to the ilCtolians, and that he 
inarched into Boeolia wiili an army of 10,000 men to 
succour the Boeotians, wdio were in alliance wiih the 
League against the same common enemy. But this 
beginning of his military career was a little ominous, 
for be arrived too late ; the Boeotians had been defeated 
at Cliwronea, and had lost 1000 men, and the Bieotarch 
Abiocritus.- They immediately abandoned the League, 
and attached themselves to the iKtolians ; and their 
public spirit was so broken by this disaster, that they 
could hardly ever be again roused to take any part in 
the affairs of Greece.-^ How far this Bmotian alliance 
was designed by Aratus to counterbalance that of An- 
tigonus with the iEtoIians, can only be surmised. But 

ii. 45. 9. ; 45. 1. ix. 04. (1. 

Plul. Ar. IG. Compare Polyb. xx. 4., who lays the blame on the 
Btrotians. 

2 I*t>lyb. XX. 
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there is one inference which may be drawn from his 
campaign in Northern Greece, that may serve to remove 
a seeming difficulty. Kveiiif Antigoiuis was not at this 
time engaged by treaty to co-operate with the /I'tolians, 
it may seem strange that he should have taken no ad- 
vantage of the absence of the Aclueaii forces fiom 
their country. But the movements of Aratus indicate 
that Antigoiius was not at this time in possession of 
Corinth. The Isthmus was evidently open, and this 
agrees with what wx* learn from other accounts of the 
state of things there. 

The possession of Corinth had always been regarded 
by the jNIacedonian princes as an object of the highest 
importance wdth a view to the command of IVlojion- 
nesus. Antigonus — probably when he set out on his 
unsuccessful expedition against Ptolemy Ceraunus, — 
had entrusted it to his half-brother Oaterus, the son of 
Alexander's general of the same name, and of .^Vnti- 
pater's daughter Phila. But Cratcrus seems to have 
been encouraged by the reverses of Antigonus to treat 
the jdace as his own, and, it apjiears, kept it in his 
hands until his death.^ Yet his relations to Antigonus 
were not always avow'edly hostile ; as may be collected 
from the fact, that in the last w^ar with Pyrrhus the 
Macedonian general Ameiiiias is described as bringing 
succours to Sparta from Corinth. But it does not follow 
that Antigonus had rccovere<l possession of the citadel, 
and the setjuel clearly indicates that this could not have 
been the case. For Craterus, on his death, was suc- 
ceeded ill the command of the place by his son Alex- 
ander, who was likewise independent, though he may 
liave been on friendly terms with his royal kinsman, 
and even have professed obedience to his authority 

> So Srhorn infers (p. IH ) partly from the fact, that Tra' 2 pn is described 
as held by a garrison of Craterus (Frontm in. C 7.), and partly Iroin the 
natural supiKisition, that Alexander’s power was iniieritcd from his father. 
Droysen however (ii. p. 21f>) behoves, that Alexander first revolted 
Antigonus. He seems to think that this may be inferred from riuiai'ili, 
Do rrat. Amore, 15. j where however Craterus is only mentioned as having 
served his brother in an inferior station. The passage contaiiib not a 
sword alKiut his fidelity ; nor was this necessary to the propriety of the 
illustration. 
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with no more real submission than many a feudal vassal 
or Turkish pasha^ absolute master of his province, has 
yieldeil to his nominal sovereign, while he retained 
the style of a subject, and performed acts of outward 
homage. Accordingly we have seen Antigonus at Co- 
rinth, carrying on his intrigues against Aratus : and we 
are informed that Aratus at first regarded Alexander as 
his enemy, and Iiad formed the project of wresting Co- 
rinth from him, but that he was diverted from this 
design by Alexander’s voluntary accession to the League*, 
by which he must have openly renounced all connection 
with Antigonus. It was apparently this alliance with 
Alexander that enabled Aratus to execute the operations 
which have been related, so Mdly and safely. 

Alexander die<l soon after, as it was believed, of poi- 
son, administered to him through the contrivance of 
Antigonus - : and certainly there is nothing in the cha- 
racter of Antigonus to repel this suspicion, and much 
in his subsequent proceedings to suggest or confirm it. 
Alexander’s widow, Nica?a, retained possession of the 
fortress : and Antigonus at once sent his son Deme- 
trius, though it seems he had already married Strato- 
nice, the daughter of Antiochus Soter, to Corinth, as a 
suitor for her hand. The difference of their ages, — 
for she was somewhat past her prime, — rendered 
her perhajis the more open to the illusions of female 
vanity.'* She accepted the young prince’s dazzling 
offers, and Antigonus himself came to Corinth to cele- 
brate their nuptials with royal splendour. She was 
however prudent enough to retain possession of the 
citadel, ATe are not informed whether it was the sub- 
ject of any stipulation in the marriage contract ; but 
wish was expressed by Antigonus that could awaken 
er suspicions. All cares of state seemed to have been 

1 Pint Ar. 18. 

2 Viebuhr. Kl. Schr. p. 25(i says, that Niciea was suspected of having 
poisoned her husband ; but, as ho quotes no authority, it seems nearly 
certain that for once his memory mast h.ive betrayed him , as Plutarch 
(Ar. 17.) distinctly reLstes that the suspicion fell on AntigoniiK. 

3 Her passion for the philo.so|iher-poet Uuphorion (Suidas, indi- 

cates the warmth of her temperament. 
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banished from the mind of the delii^hted father, wlio 
was only intent on ])roviding a succession of entertain* 
ments for the object of his son’s clioice. A imisical 
performance was to take place in the theatre, which 
Niciea consented to grace with her presence. She was 
conveyed with royal state in a sumptuous litter, accom- 
panied by Antigonus himself. But at the point where the 
roar! turned off' toward the gate of the citadel, he quitted 
the train and hastened up to the fortress, which he found 
carelessly guarded ; a great part of the garrison was 
among the spectators below. He gained admittance, — 
it appears without a struggle, — for a force sufficient to 
secure jiossession of the place.^ He is said to have dis- 
played immoderate joy at the success of this despicable 
stratagem, and to liave celebrated it with revelry ill 
becoming his age and station. The marriage, it may 
easily be supposed, was broken oft'; and we hear no 
more of Nicjca. 

If Aratus had been led to conceive the thought of an 
attempt upon (’orinth while it was held by Alexander, 
there were now much stronger motives to urge him to 
the undertaking. But he could hardly hope or wish to 
carry it into execution until he was again in office ; and, 
according to a fundamental article of the Achaean con- 
stitution, the supreme magistracy could not be held by 
the same person for two successive years. At the end 


> riut. Ar. 17. Pol>.tu iv. 0 1. Droysen (li p. 371.) trpiits tins story as 
so little trustworthy, that notluug can be salely eolleeteit Irmn it bejoiiU 
the tact, that Antigonus recoveretl possesMoii of Corinth. But we can 
hardly help .suspecting that, in this bcvert* triticisin, the excellent author 
lja.s been uneonsciously bi.issed bv a wish to save the erciht of Gonalas, 
whom he rcjiresents as an almost faultless model nt a philosophic king. 
He observes tliat if was surely no extraordinary treachery in Antigonus to 
resume the po.ssessioii at Corinth, whuh he had lost tliroiigli Alexander's 
repeated disloyalty But this is not at all the cpiestion winch adeet.s I 
character of Antigonus The point is, whether he cninp.ihsed Ins ( 

fairly, or by means ot a dishonuur<ible trick. 'I'hat the latter was t-- 
case there is no reason to doulit. It is surely eoiitrary to all rules of sound 
criticism to reject the whole body of the narrative because there is one cir- 
cumstance in It — the preci'.e mode in which Antigonus seized the citadel 
— obscurely related. Droysen indeed intimates that he perceives lynny 
other difficulties, but doe-* not spe-ify them. As to the character of 
gmius, It irinst be rcmeniljcred, that, if he was the patron ot Zeno — a 
connection so useful to Ins reputation that he might well regret the jihilo- 
sopher’s death (Diog. I.at-rt. vii. Ii».) — he was no less the protector of such 
monsters as the Elean Aristotimus. 
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of the piesciibed interval he was re-elected^ and the 
opportunity for which he was constantly on the watch 
soon piesented itself. Three brothers, Syrian Greeks^ 
had pdfered from the royal treasure at (Jorinth, and one 
of them named Erginus, came to Sicyon from time to 
time to exchange their plunder at the house of a banker 
well known to Aratus. ''I'hrongh this channel Aratus 
learnt that there was an accessible point in the wall of 
the citatlel ; and Erginus, having engaged the concur- 
rence of a fourth brother who served in the garrison, 
undertook to conduct Aratus to the place, where the 
Avail was no more than fitteen feet high. The brothers 
demanded a large rcw'ard. Sixty talents were to be de- 
posited with the hanker, to Ik* paid to them in the event 
of success ; and even in the case of failure, if they 
escaped, each was to receive a house and a talent. Aratus 
coidd not immediately raise so large a sum, and was 
forced to pledge his plate and his wife’s ornaments, pur- 
chasing, as Plutarch observes, the privilege of a perilous 
adventure for the good of his country, at a price which it 
woukl have been accounted magnanimous to reject, if it 
had been offered as a bribe. AVheii the time came which 
hail been fixed for the attempt, leaving the main body 
of his forces under arms, he proceeded with 400 men, 
few of whom were in the secret, toward Corinth. As 
they apjiroachcd the wall, the light of the full moon, 
which would have rendered concealment almost impos- 
sible, was intercepted by clouds which rose from the sea. 
Several other propitious circumstances contributed to 
his success, though he fully earned it by his courage. 
Erginus with seven others, disguised as Avayfarers, 
gained entrance at a gate and overpowered the guard, 
lyhile Aratus, Avith only a hundred of his men, scaled 
the Avail, and advanced toward the citadel with the 
scaling-ladders, ordering the rest to folloAv. But on his 
Avay through the town he fell in Avith a patrol, one of 
whom escaped, and soon raised a general alarm. 

Antigonus had entrusted the place to three generals. 
The command of the Acrocorinthus he had assigned to 
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Persaius, who had been the preceptor of his son 
Haley oneus, Wt seems to have hail no better title to his 
confidence than that he had been educated by Zeno^ to 
whom he at first belonged as a slave, and whose tenets 
he afterwards professed to expound. The choice would 
not perhaps have been a very hap})y one,^ oven if phi- 
losoidiy had been a sufficient qualification for such a 
post ; for Persicus is said to have coupled loose habits 
with his rigid doctrines. * His military science was, it 
may easily be imagined, no less purely theoretical, 
though it does not appear whether Aratus derived any 
advantage from his incapacity. Archelaus commanded 
the hulk of the forces in the lower town where the third 
general, Theophrastus, seems to have held some post 
under him. Aratus — again favoured by the moon which 
broke through the clouds as he was entangled in the 
most intricate part of the ascent — reached the wall of 
the citadel safely, and was soon engaged in a hard com- 
bat with the garrison. As soon as the alarm was raised, 
Archelaus, finding that the citadel was attacked, has- 
tened with all his forces in that direction. But he 
chanced to light on the 300 Aclncans, who, unable to 
find the track of their comrades, had cowered behind a 
projection of the rock. Tliey now sprang out as from 
an ambuscade, and completely routed and dispersed his 
troops. But they were recalled from the pursuit by 
Erginus to the succour of Aratus, and tlieir arrival de- 
cided the struggle. By sunrise he was in possession of 
the fortress, and the forces which had followed him 
from Sicyon, making their appearance at the same time, 
were joyfully admitted into the lower town by the Co- 
rinthians, who helped to capture the royal soldiers. 
Archelaus himself was taken, but was afterwards re- 
leased by Aratus. Theophrastus refused to abandon his 
post, and was put to death. The philosopher made his 

* An extract ftom one of his works g'l^en l»y Athentpus (xiii. with 
the illustration there subjoined, may serve to show how he rec onciled his 
principles with his practice 'J'he htory in Diog L.iprt vii Jd. indicates 
that Antigonus himself did not give him credit for such rigid btoicisin as is 
attributed to him by IJroysen (ii. p. o7il }. 
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escape (luring the combat, and fled to (^enchrea?. He 
returned, it seems, to the government of his school; but 
he used to admit that Aratus had taught him to question 
the truth of his master’s dogma : tliat the wise man is 
the only general. 

When order was restored, and the people assembled 
in the tlu'atre, Aratus came down to acMress them. 
There was a difference of opinion among the ancients 
as to his powers of oratory : but, whatever they were, 
vve may easily conceive that, wlien he stood on the 
stage, visibly jaded by the fatigues of the night, and 
waited, resting on his spear until the applause of the 
spectators had suhsided, his silence was more eloquent 
than the speech which followed. Since the battle of 
(yhieronea the C-orinthians had never been in possession 
of the keys of their own city. These Aratus now re- 
stored to them ; and he easily persuaded them to enter 
into the Acluean League, to which alone they could look 
for protection. The Achtrans however continued to 
occupy the citadel, where they kept a garrison of 400 
heavy-armed, and a pack of fifty hounds, and as many 
huntsmen ; a common precaution, it seems, against sur- 
j)rise. 

This great acquisition opened an almost houndlcss 
prospect of further conquests. One of its first-fruits 
was the surrender of Lcchseum, where a royal squadron 
of five and twenty galleys fell into the hands of the 
conquerors. Aratus w^as not slow to follow up his ad- 
vantage. Megara, Tr(pzeii, and Epidaurus, joined the 
League in the course of the same year ; and he crowned 
his achievements by an expedition to Attica, in the 
course of which he ravaged Salainis before the eyes of 
the IMacedonian garrison. He had probably hoped, that 
the Athenians would declare themselves in his favour ; 
and, though they did not stir, he released all his Athe- 
nian prisoners without ransom in the hope of preserving 
their goodwill for some future occasion. Another mea- 
sure which was adopted by the League at his suggestion 
indicates less self-confidence than might have been ex- 

VOL. VIII. I 
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pected after such a scries of success. lie induced it to 
conclude an alliance with l*tolemy Philadelphus, by 
which the king was declared cornrnander-in-chief of all 
its forces, both on land and sea. The Achieaiis how- 
ever had no reason to fear any encroachment on their 
independence from so remote an ally: and they might 
think the title which they conferred on him, though it 
appeared to detract a little from their national honour, 
not too high a price for the substantial benefit which 
they might derive from his subsidies and fleets in the 
struggle which they had to expect with Antigonua. 
The event seems to have proved, that with regard to 
Ptolemy they liad as little ground for hope as for fear. 
He was neither formidable as a protector, nor useful as 
an ally. But the honour of the Achieans was less en- 
dangered by his friendship than that of Aratus himself, 
who accepted a yearly pension of six talents from his 
royal patron. 

To liberate the Peloponnesian cities from their ty- 
rants, and to incorporate them with the League, con- 
tinued to he the gieat object of his policy ; and Argos, 
as well on account of its position and importance, As of 
his own personal connection wdth it, excited an interest 
in him little short of that which he had felt for the 
recovery of his native city. Aristippus, who, after the 
death of Pyrrliiis, was, it may be supposed, establislu'd 
in the government under Alacedonian protection, had 
been succeeded by Aristomaclius, probably his son. If 
he was already master of Argos, when Aratus delivered 
Sicyon, be had since become more vigilant and sus- 
jiicious ; for he had ])rohibiU*d the possession of arms 
to the citizens under severe penalties. Nevertheless, 
Aratus found means both to set a conspiracy on foot 
against him in Argos, and to supply the conspirators 
with weapons. A quarrel which arose among them led 
to a disclosure of the plot, and probably saved the 
tyrant's life. It must be observed that Aristornach 's 
was not at war with the League. It w^as simply as a 
tyrant that he was maikcd for assassination. Even the 
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principle, which had long been generally admitted in 
the (ircek republics, that a tyrant was the public enemy 
of all his subjects, is not sufficient to justify the con- 
duct of Aratus in this attempt. Either he shut his 
eyes to the baseness of the deed, or he had persuaded 
himself that a tyrant ought to be regarded as a monster, 
who had forfeited all claims to protection under the 
common laws of civilised society. Some of the per- 
nicious consequences of this maxim soon became ap- 
parent. Aristomachus was killed shortly after by his 
slaves ; peihaps not without the privity of Aratus, though 
he claimed no sliaie in the exploit ; but he was quietly 
succeeded by a second Aristippus, most likely grandson 
of the first. I'his iiidii, J’lutaich observes, exceeded 
his predecessor in cruelty, no doubt from the same 
cause winch drove him to the most pitiable precau- 
tions for the secuiity of his person. Aratus hopdd 
to find Argos in confusion, and the citizens ready 
to rise against the tyrannical government; and he im- 
mediately marched, with as many Aelnuan troops as 
he could colle'ct at the moment, to take advantage of 
the opportunity. But the Argives, cowetl, or broken 
in to the yoke, did not answer to his a])pcal, and he 
was compelled to retreat. I'lie only immediate result of 
this expeilition was, that it furnished Aristippus with a 
just ground of complaint against the Achieans, which 
was referred to the arbitration of Mantmea ; whether 
according to previous treaty, or a special agreement, is 
not certain. But neither Aratus, nor any one else, 
appeared on the part of the League ; and judgment 
was given for Aristippus, though with a merely nominal 
mulct. Aristippus however was now induced to enter 
into alliance with Antigonus, and openly to declare 
himself the enemy of the League ; and he retaliated on 
Aratus by several attempts at assassination, in which he 
is said to have been aided by the king.^ Plutarch at- 
tributes the escape of Aratus to his popularity, and 

• 'Xvvi^yovvTOi 'At/rtyovov, Pliif. Ar, 23. —perhaps only a suspicion ex- 
pre^iiOil uy Ar.ilui» iii htb Aiitot>to({raphv. 
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contrasts his security with the tyi ant’s wretched anxiety; 
but as he had wilfully piovokcd the danger, lie was 
probably always on liis guard against it. 

He continued for many years trying fresh expedients 
from time to time for the accomplishment of his end : 
and once he was very nearly master of Argos. He had 
scaled the wall in the night with a few followers, and 
had overpowered the guard ; and the next day he kept 
his ground against the tyrant^s superior force, though 
himself severely wounded, until the evening. Hut the 
Argives looked on — as IMutarch observes, probably in 
the w'ords of Aratus himself — as quietly and impar- 
tially as if they had been sitting as judges at the Nemean 
games; and Aratus was so discouraged by their apparent 
apathy, being also in want of water, and disabled by his 
wound, that he gave up the attempt, and withdrew ; 
while the tyrant thought himself in such danger, that 
he had made preparations for tlight. Hut Aristippus, 
with the exception of his secret rnaebinations against 
the life of Aratus, seems to have remained entirely on the 
defensive ; and Antigonus himself, through causes which 
are nowhere explained, took no directly hostile measures 
against the League to the end of his life. Hut it w^as 
probably at his instigation that the ThUolians, in the 
year 241, when Aratus was in office for the third time, 
resolved to invade Peloponnesus. They w'ere however 
no doubt willing enough, without such incitement, to 
retaliate on the Acluuans for the ravages ivhich Aratus 
had inflicted on their territory in his first year of office. 
Otherwise it would be a little surprising that tliey did 
not wail for a Macedonian reinforcement before they 
took the field. Their preparations were on such a 
scale as to excite both attention and alarm among the 
Achseans ; and the forces of the League did not seem 
sufficient for its defence. It is on this occasion 
that we first have any trustworthy account of its re- 
lations with Sparta.' An alliance was already srb- 

1 For reasons which will he hc'eafler stated, I rannot consider those 
which are lound in Pausanias (ii. b. 5 j vii. 7 J.) m that Ijijht. 
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sistiiig between the two states, of what date we 
know not^ ; perhaps merely a defensive one, against 
their common enemy Antigoniis, and his allies, the 
jEtolians. Aratus wrote to the ephors to claim assist- 
ance^’; and, from causes which will be hereafter ex- 
plained, there was a general disposition at Sparta, 
independent of any apprehension of danger, to comply 
with liis recjuinition. The young king, Agis IV., com- 
manded the foice which v^as sent to join the Aclnean 
army. In the council of war which was held after his 
arrival, he warmly seconded tlie wish which prevailed 
among the Aclneaiis, to meet the enemy at the noithern 
approaches of tlie Isthmus. Aratus alone, it seems, 
opposed this plan, and would not consent to risk the 
fortunes of the League without necessity on the event 
of a battle. lie does not appear to have disclosed any 
plan of operations ; and it is not certain that he had 
formed one. But he may have foreseen that the ACto- 
lians, if alloAved to enter the peninsula, would be be- 
trayed into some incautious movement by their eagerness 
for plunder ; and, as the harvest had l3een already se- 
cured, he persuaded himself tliat no serious evil was to 
be apprehended from their inroad.*^ But a less timid 
general would scarcely have ventured on such a man- 
(Euvre. The council, though none were convinced by 
his arguments, yielded to his authority ; but he had to 
sustain a storm of reproach and ridicule from his own 
people ; and Agis, surprised and indignant at conduct 
which looked so much like pusillanimity, and perhaps 
considering his presence as useless if no battle was to 
be fought, returned home.** The event however seemed 
to justify the policy of Aratus, and peihaps gained him 

1 Lucas (p. 84.) and Droy.sen (ii. p. S81.) imagine tliat it was a result of 
the defeat which, on the authority of l*HUSfUii.is, they believe .^gis to have 
suflered at I’ellene ; and Droyseii adds, that it was perhaps concluded 
through Egyptian mediation; which is, of course, as uncertain as all the 
rest. 

3 Pint. Agis, 13. =* Ibid. 15. 

4 Aratus seems to have rclatotl in his Memoirs that lie dismissed his 
allies ; and Droysen (ii p thinks this seemingly strange conduct may 
be explained by hi^ apprehension of the revolutionary principles prevailing 
in the Spartan army. But it &ccms easier to conceive that Agis had ftrst 
requested leave to withdraw. 

I 3 
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more credit for sagacity than he deserved. The ^Eto- 
lians, meeting with no resistance at the Isthmus, marched 
into Achaia. Having traversed the territory of Sicyon, 
they fell upon the little town of Pellene, which was 
quite unprepared for defence, and made themselves 
masters of it at the first assault. But while they were 
engaged in pluniler, an alarm was given that the Achiean 
anriy was approacliing, and before the greater part had 
returned to their ranks, they were attacketl by Aratus, 
who easily routed tliein, and pursui-d them into the 
town. TJiey lost 71^1^ men, and hastily retraced their 
steps homeward. Antigonus was so little able to sup- 
port his allies, that, after this failure, he concluded a 
truce with the Achirans, which lasted to the end of his 
life; though Aratus did not scruple to violate it by an 
attempt to surprise Pirajus, the obloquy of wbich he 
vainly endeavoured to shift upon the Syrian Krginus, 
who was notoriously but his instrument. 

The death of Aiitigouus (JonaUs, 'which happeneil in 
28.9, produced a change in the state of affairs which 
seemed at first highly favourable to the interests of the 
League, as the Acha*ans w^ere now freed from danger 
both on the side of iEtolia and of Macedonia, and were 
left at liberty to gam ground in Peloponnesus, having 
nothing to apprehend from without, except the influence 
of Macedonian gold. Antigonus w'as succeeded by his 
son Hemetrius II., who seems to have inherited his 
father's ambition and his policy, if not his energy and 
his talents. For the accounts remaining of his reign 
are so scanty, that they have suggested entirely opposite 
views of his character and capacity to different ob- 
servers. In fact, the only transactions in which we 
know him to have been personally engaged during the 
period of ten years for which he occupied the throne, are 
an expedition into Greece, which was at least partially 
successful, and a war with the Dardanians, in which h^ 
was defeated and perhaps lest his life.* This certain*} 

1 Proloe. Trog. xxviii. Ut rwc Maceilonia; Demetrius sit a Dardanis 
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does not convey the idea of a very able or enterprising 
prince ; but unless we knew much more than we do 
both of the difficulties which he may have had to 
contend with and of the extent of his success^ it would 
be unsafe to pronounce any judgment on him. It is 
highly probable, though there is no distinct evidence of 
the fact, that the Dardanians, and perhaps some other 
barbarian tribes, disquieted his northern frontier in tlie 
early part of liis reign. Yet soon after he came to the 
throne, he involved himself in a war v\ith the il^tolians, 
at the same time that he incurred the enmity of the 
Syrian court. Alexander of Epirus died, leaving two 
sons, Pyrrhus and Ptolemacus, and a daughter, Phthia, 
to the care of his wndow Olympias, W’ho governed the 
kingdom for some years as regent. On the deatli of 
Antigonus, the iEtolians seem to have attempted to 
wrest from her that portion of Acarnania which they 
had ceded to her deceased husband. Olympias sought 

} irotection from Demetrius, and induced him to accept 
lis daughter’s hand, though his (lueen Stratonicc was 
still living, and, as he must have foreseen, not of a cha- 
racter to brook such an insult. She indignantly with- 
drew to the court of her nephc\v, Seleucus Callinicus, 
and endeavoured to engage him in a war with her 
husband.* ’Phe name of Demetrius however did not 
deter the Tl^tolians from the prosecution of their design, 
and it seems that he was too much occupied with his 
otlier enemies to lend any effectual assistance to his 
mother-in-law. Hut the Acarnanians themselves were 
strongly averse to a union, which would subject them 
to the sovereignty of a people whom they liad long been 
used to account inferior to themselves. In ilieir distre^ss 
they turned their eyes toward Horne, which had recently 
brought her first great struggle with Carthage to a 
triumphant close. ’Flie Acarnanian envoys, it seems, 
dexterously employed the fable of Rome’s Trojan origin, 
to flatter the vanity of the great families, and to re- 

• Apatharclii<lcs in .rrmeph. c. Apinn. i. 5?2. ; Justin, xxvm. 1. ad fratrein 
Antiochiim. See NU-biihr, Kl. Sc lir p 
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commend their suit, on tlie ground that the Acarnanians 
alone among the Greeks had kept aloof from the expe- 
dition against Troy.^ It was probably the first time 
they had ever boasted of the omission of their name in 
the Homeric catalogue. The senate did not need tliis 
argument as a motive, for since the war with Pyrrhus 
it must have begun to look across the Adriatic, but 
found it useful as a jiretext for interference, in a ease 
where it would have been hard to devise any other ; and 
a Roman embassy, the first that appeared in Greece, 
called upon the iEtolians to evacuate the territory of a 
people which had remained neutral in the Trojan war. 
It was a specimen of diplomacy which might well have 
alarmed all the Greek states which could not plead the 
same title to the favour of Rome, 'I’he iKtoIians are 
said to have dismissed the envoys with an ariogant and 
insulting reply and to have made a fresh inroad into 
Acariiania, in order to display their contempt for the 
Roman intercession. They could do so for the time 
with impunity. The juncture had not arrived for 
Rome to mediate with the sword. 

AVHien the Aitolians had broken with Macedonia, 
their interests became more accordant with those of the 
Achirans ; and as Pantaleon, who was at this time at 
the\liead of the iEtolian government, willingly met the 
overtuies of Aratus, a treaty of alliance, offensive and 
defensive, was soegi concluded between the two powers.-^ 
The Altolians appear to have reaped almost all the 
benefit of this alliance. The Achicans are said to have 
rendered them very important services^, hut gained 
nothing for themselves nortli of the Isthmus, and the 
Altolians' could not have prevented the acquisitions 
which they made within Peloponnesus. It is not 
certain whether the ACtolians, during this period, ex- 
tended their dominion on the eastern side of Greece ; 

1 Justin, xxviii. 1. ; Str.iho, x. p. 462. 

^ Justin, xxviii. il., who puts into their mouth allusions to the second 
Punic war. 

3 Polyb. ii. 44. ; Piut. Ar. 33. . <Polyb. li. 46. 
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but there are indications that they were endeavouring 
to do so ; and it is most probable that they now made 
themselves masters of some of the Thessalian towns, 
which we find afterwards in their hands. It was, ap- 
parently, in the south of Thessaly that Aratus was 
defeated by a lMacedoni.an general named Hithys.^ lie 
returnefl safe, in great haste, to L’orinth, but was so 
generally believed to have been eitlier killed, or taken 
prisoner, that Diogenes, the Macedonian connnander in 
Pirjeus, sent a letter to Corinth, to demand the resti- 
tution of the fortress, as if, after such a loss, the 
Achseaiis conkl no longer hope to retain it; and Deme- 
trius himself despatched a vessel to fetch the siijjposed 
prisoner. If Aratus had reason to be gratified with 
such proofs, that he was uiii\ersally acknowledged to 
be tlie soul of the League, the same occasion afforded a 
disheartening specimen of Athenian levity or servility. 
The rumour of Ins death w^as hailed at Athens with 
public demonstrations of joy, as if he had been a hos- 
tile tyrant. It was no iloubt in despair of deliveiance, 
and to Hatter the conqueror, whose yoke seemed now 
fixed more firmly than ever, that this exhibition was 
made; hut still it was unnecessary; and Aratus, it is 
said, was so much wounded by it, that he invaded Attica-, 
and advanced as far as the suburbs of Athens, where lie 
had it in his power to inflict irreparable damage on the 
sacreil groves and buildings, the pride and delight of 
the citizens. But he suffered his anger to he soothed 
by the Athenian eloquence, and left the country un- 
harmed. 


' TTi^i Plut. Ar. 34. This name is otherwise unknown, but it 

sugKet.!:. the idea ot some eonncctiori with 'hvXxx^. 'I’here was indeed 
also an Areadi.m town ot that iiatiic ; but we have no other intiiiiatiori of 
the jiresence of a Macedonian anny in Peloponnesus during the reign of 
Demetrius. 

2 Plut Ar. 54, This aecnunt of the motives of Aratus is liable to just 
suspicion ; and would be not the Jess so if it had Iwen given by Aratus 
himn-lf. Droysen (li, p 44.5.) imagines that Aratus, cvpcctmg Demetrius 
would soon toUow un the victory ot Ritlivs in person, was anxious to gam 
Athens as a bulwark against the Macedonian invasion. Hut il we may 
conjecture in this way, it would be ns easy to srtpjKise that he wishctl to 
show how little he was weakened or distVArtcnc^i check he had 

lately received in Thessaly. 
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If Thessaly was the theatre of war, where Aratus 
was defeated by Bithys, Boeotia must then have been 
still in alliance with the iEtoIians. But it was induced 
to abandon them, and to submit to Macedonia, by the 
terror of an army wliich Demetrius commanded in 
person.^ We hear nothint^ more of tliis exjiedition. 
But tliis result indicates that the Macedonian ascend- 
ency was firmly established on this side of Dreece, as 
far as the Isthmus. Hence it is not improbable, that 
in the course of this campaign Demetrius carried his 
arms into A^^tolia, though little reliance can be placed 
on a passage of Strabo, wliich has been supposed to 
prove the fact.- There is still less appearance of any 
evidence that lie penetrated within Peloponnesus.'* 
'Inhere, it seems, he only endeavourcil to counteract the 
progress of the Achiean league by subsidies and pen- 
sions, with which he sujiported the tyrants, against 
whom Aratus maintained his contest with unremitting 
activity. Having been baffled in all his attempts to 
take Aristippus by surprise, he at length determined to 
bring him to a fair trial of strength, and marching into 
Argolis, began to ravage the country. The tv rant did 
not decline a battle, and showed himself a lietter ge- 
neral than Aratus, who by his personal timidity lost 
the victory, when it was nearly secured by the valour 
of his troops. He however soon after made up in 
some measure for his military failure, by a diplomatic 
conquest. He induced Cleonce to join the League; the 

1 Polyb. XX. Tk 

X. |) 4 jJ The inhabitants of Plcuron were induced to migrate by 
the ravages wlucJi their fertile plain sufl'ered Irom Demetrius, rou 'iTixXvi- 
dsvTOi AhvXixeC' This, it is agreed, could only be Demetrius II But 
One MS. reads ^Joth Droysen and Schorn fp 411 ) prefer the 

reading AlruXixev JUit while Droysen alleges, this epithet as an imiica- 
tion of the brilliant fcucce.ss wliu b must have attended ilip arms, of Deme- 
trius P- ■*-*t*)» Schoni supposes that it was given tn him m derision, on 
account of the losses which he suflerod through the compiosts of the 
^toliaris in Thessaly. Before we decide which of these views i.s the more 
probable, it might be desiiabic to be lurnishcd with another example of 
Buch an epithet in Grecian history. 

3 Droyseii (ii. p 44^.), clinging to the reading Uaxthivuv in Pausarii"^ 
(ii 8 5), conjectures that Demetrius made himself master of Mantinea. 
He speaks of the readihg AetxihfutfMtiuv, winch would clearly refer the 
event to the Cleornenic war (i^olyb. ii. 57. ; PIul. Ar. 3fi), as an emenda- 
tion. But It is the reading of Bekker’s Pans MS. 
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more easily perhaps, as iiotvvithstaiuUnp; its insignifi- 
cance, it regarded Argos as a rival who had usurped 
its rights. For (dcoiuc also claimed the presidency at 
the Nemean gameSj and now, under shelter of the 
AchtTan arms, once more enjoyed tliat honour. Tint 
the Argives celebrated them at the same time in their 
own city, and the competitors who appeared there 
might well think themselves entitled to the usual privi- 
lege of safe-conduct for their return to their homes. 
Yet those who passed through the territory of tlie League, 
weie seized and sold as slaves by order of Aratiis ; a 
piece of cruel injustice, in which Plutarch sees nothing 
but his stern haired of tyranny. Aristippus however, 
in his eagerness to recover Cleon.T, was shortly after- 
wards surprised by Aratus, who had entereil the town 
in the night, while he was believed tp have marched in 
another direction. The Argives "were put to flight, 
and hotly pursued, and the tyrant himself was over- 
taken and slain near Mycena?. Yet his death produced 
no immediate visible advantage to the League, whether 
through reinissriess on the part of Aratus we know not; 
but a sccoinl Aristornachiis immediately assumed the 
vacant government, and found time, before the con- 
quering army arrived, to introduce a body of Mace- 
donian troops into Argos ; so that though Aratus, 
continuing the pursuit, effected an entrance into the 
city, none of the citizens on whose support he had 
reckoned, ventured to declare themselves in his favour, 
and he was compelled to retire. Aiistoinachus, it 
seems, made this a pretext for putting eighty of the 
principal citizens to death*, and his authority was soon 
established as firmly as that of his predecessor. 

The fall of Aristippus however was attended with a 
consequence perhaps even more important than the ac- 

> Polyb. ii. 5n. It is not perhaps absolutely certatn that this was the 
occasion to which PoKbius a1iii<ies. Jlut we know of no other attempt 
made by Aratus on Arftoa during; the ffoverninent of Aristoniaclius 11. 
The descriptions of Plutarch (Ar 2*) ) and Pohbiiis are perteetiv consistent 
with one another, and the expressions 'Teuuo'Tta-evTaiv and 'TocfUf^tritrovrett 
seem clearly to refer the two nnriativea to the same occuriencc. 
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quisition of Argos itself would have been, if, as both 
Plutarch and Polybius appear to intimate', it mainly 
contributed to induce Lydiades, tyrant of Megalopolis, 
to abdicate his usurped authority, and to unite the city 
to the Achiean League. According to Plutarch's authors, 
he had been impelled by youthful ambition to seize the 
tyranny as the fair prize of a generous emulation ; but 
the success of Aratus, while it rendered his position 
every day more insecure, opened his eyes to nobler aims, 
and fired him with a more virtuous rivalry.- But per- 
haps some other causes, more closely connected with 
Arcadian politics, may have concurred to produce this 
result. It was probably not long before this event that 
Laconia was invaded by an iLtolian army, which was ac- 
companied by Spartan exiles, penetrated as far as Ttvna- 
rum, where it plundered the temple of Poseidon, ravaged 
the country, and after an unsuccessful attempt on Sparta 
retreated with an immense booty, including, according 
to Plutarch, 50,000 captives of the free Laconian po- 
pulation. Unfortunately this great expedition is only 
known to us through casual allusions, which afford no 
means of ascertaining either its precise date, or the 
causes which gave rise to it.'^ But there are reasons 
which incline us to believe that it may be most probably 


1 pint Ar. SO. Polyb. ii. 44 5. to fAiWov. 

2 Polyh. iv. .‘54. ix Jt. Plut Cleoin 10 18. 

3 Lucms (|). 8f).) rolcTS it to the reign of Agi.s ; and this opinion is aUopttMl 
by Sriioiniinn (Prolcgg. ad Plut. Ag. and Clcoin. xxxi.), on the ground 
that the ^toliaiis were then at war both with Sparta and the ArliHians. 
Droyseii (ii p. .387.) agrees with them, and endeavours to hx the date and 
the occasion more precisely. He supposes that the JEtolians were insti- 
gated by Aiitigonus, and that his object was to crush the revolution which 
had been just begun by Agis, and to restore Leonidas Sehorn on the 
Other hand (p. 91 ) supposes the cxpeilition to have been subsequeiU to the 
abdication of Lydiades, and would connect it with his nroposal to invade 
Laconia. This, as the proposal of Lydiade.s was not adopted, seems im- 
probable; but Sehorn seems to be quite right when he observes, that the 
exiles, whom the J^^tolians attcmptetl to restore, wore undoubtedly the 
adherents of Agis. The period followifig the death of Agis appears to 
correspond better than any other to the allusions in IMut. Cleom. 10. 18. 
Plutarch’s silence on the subject m his Agis and Aratus is least surprising 
on this supposition. On Droyseii’s, he could scarcely have spoken as he 
docs about the return ot I^conidas 'Agis, Iti.). Nor does it seem poss*NIe, 
that 60 soon after such a destructive Inroad, Aratus could have del ibera «ly 
permitted the ACtoliaiis to enter Pclo|K)nnc8Us, on the ground that they 
were not likely to do mucii damage. 
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referred to the first half of the reign of Demetrius, and 
that about the same time several Arcadian towns, 'fegea, 
Phig.alea, Orchomenus, perhaps even Mantinea, which 
we find afterwards in the possession of the jEtolians, 
were induced to connect themselves with their confede- 
racy. This would, at least, have been likely to alarm 
Lydiades as much as the more distant operations of 
Aratus. Put he naturally preferred the Aclnean to the 
iKtolian League, as in the former he had the prosj)ect 
of the highest honours, from which he would have been 
excluded by the A^tolian constitution, according to 
which none but iKtolians were eligible to the supreme 
dignity. 

When the reign of Demetrius was verging to its close, 
the A^holians were still intent on the conquest of Acar- 
nania ; and Demetrius, though anxious to protect the 
Acarnanians, was prevented, either by the renewal of his 
war with the Dardanians, or by some other unexplained 
cause, from marching in person to their aid. Tlie Acar- 
nanian town of Medeon was besieged by the -^tolians, 
and after an obstinate resistance was on the point of 
yielding, when the Illyrian king Agron was induced by 
a subsidy from Demetrius to send an armament to its 
relief. While the il^^tolian chiefs were disputing about 
the distribution of the anticipated booty, the Illyrians 
suddenly landed, defeated and ilispcrsed the besiegers, 
and made themselves masters of their camp and baggage, 
and sailed home laden with spoil. This success of the 
Illyrians was attended with very important consequences. 
Their king Agron was so elated with the victory which 
his people had gained over an enemy so formidable 
as the iKtolians, that he abandoned himself to an excess 
of intemperance, which soon put an end to bis life. He 
was succeeded by bis queen Teuta, who was led — whether 
by evil counsellors or by her own ignorance and vanity — 
to believe that she might safely enrich herself and her 
subjects with the spoil of every coast accessible to the 
Illyrian boats. Accordingly she not only granted an un- 
limited license of plumlcr to her privateers, but sent out 
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an armament with instructions to her officers to treat 
every coast as an enemy’s country.^ This expedition 
took place toward the end of the reign of Demetrius, 
after a revolution had been effected in Kpirus, by which 
the monarchical form of government was abolished, and 
democracy established in its stead. The young king 
Pyrrhus died early, but, according to one author, after 
he had poisoned his mother*'^, and was succeedcrl by his 
brother Ptolenueus, who was treacherously slain wliile 
engaged in an i‘xpedition which was apparently under- 
taken against the ^Etolians. Olympias, according to an- 
other account, sank into the grave untler the stroke of 
her double berea^ ement.*^ There now remained only one 
of the royal family in Epirus, the princess Deidamia •*, 
who however showed a manly as well as royal spirit. 
She took possession of Ambracia, and did not dissemble 
her intention of punishing the murderers of Ptolema'us. 
But they were connected widi a powerful party, perhaps 
also supported by the iEtolians, who had profited by 
their crime. The country was threatened with a civil 
war, and Deidamia shrank from the contest. She en- 
tered into a treaty with the insurgents, and renounced 
her claims to the throne'^ on condition that she should 
enjoy the patrimony of her ancestors, and the honours 
of royalty. But the securities Avbich she took for the 
execution of the treaty did not guard her person from 
treachery and violence. She was forced to take refuge 
in a temple, and was there murdered at the altar by a 
man named Milo, whose hands were believed to have 
been already stained with the blood of Ids own 
mother. 

It was not long after this event that Teuta’s piratical 
expedition took place. It was bent at the outset against 
the coasts of Elis and Messeiiia, which the Illyrians had 

* Polyb. ii 4 * Helladius ap. Phot. p. 530 a. 

3 Jiistiii, xxviii 3 . ^ 

^ Ju-itin (ii. fc ) calls hor T..‘iO(1<'iinia The true name is preserved by ' 
Pol>.eriU!« (vm 52.) .ind raiisaiii'm (iv. 35 . 3 .). 

5 Pauh.inias (U. » ), rSi t* T^ayptetta, 

* Polya'nUB (u s ), it) tdv xa.*i^ov xati ras -n/jLOLt tr^oyovu*. 
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before frequently visited for the like purpose. But the 
commander, having touched for a supply of provisions 
at the coast of Epirus, near the city of J’hoenice, found 
an opportunity to make himself master of the place. 
The democratical government had imprudently entrusted 
it to a body of C 'el tic mercenaries, who had alternately 
served the (/'arthagiriians and Homans in the first Punic 
war, but at the end of it were transported by the Ho- 
mans out of Italy as men who had proved, by repeated 
acts of treachery and sacrilege, that they acknowledged 
no ties human or divine, 'fhey now betrayed rha'jiice 
to the Illyrians, who, as it was the strongest and wealthi- 
est city in Epirus, found a richer booty than had often 
fallen into their hands. The Epirots collected all their 
foices to wrest tlicir chief town from the invaders, who 
retained possession of it. But, through want of fore- 
sight and military discipline, they were defeated near 
Plnenice, while the Illyrian general, Scerdilaidas, en- 
tered Chaoiiia with a fresh force of 5000 men. They 
now implored succour from the ^d^tolians and Achicaiis, 
and the allies sent an army to their relief. No battle 
however ensued, as the Illyrian forces were recalled by 
Teuta, who was threatened with revolt at home. They 
inatle terms with the Epirots, to whom they restored the 
city witli all the free inhabitants, but were allowed to 
carry off the slaves, and every thing else that it con- 
tained. After their departure the Epirots, dreading per- 
haps a fresh attack from the same quarter, more than 
any other danger, and seeing the Acarnanians safe 
under Illyrian protection, entered into alliance with 
Teuta. 

The? depredations committed by the Illyrians on Italian 
merchant vessels during the stay of their armament at 
Phamice, gave occasion to the embassy by which the 
Homans demanded reparation, amj to the expedition — 
the first in which they crossed the Adriatic — by which 
they avenged the murder of their ambassador. But 
while they were making their preparations, Teuta, de- 
lighted with the spoil of Phoenice, fitted out another 
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more powerful armament for a fresh excursion. It 
failed in an attempt on Epidamnus, and proceoiled to 
lay siege to Corcyra. ' The Corcyreans, whose embassy 
was accompanied by envoys from Epidamnus and Apol- 
lonia, sought protection from the il’^tolians and Achae- 
ans : and an Achtean squadron of ten galleys was sent 
to raise the siege. Ilut it was defeated*by the Illyrians, 
whose fleet was strengthened by seven Acarnanian gal- 
leys. Four of the Achaean ships were boarded and cap- 
tured by the pirates, ami a fifth sunk with its whole 
crewy among whom was Marcus of Ccrynea, the man 
who, next to Aratus, had rendered the most important 
services to the League. Corcyra, now despairing of 
succour, capitulated soon after, and received an Illyrian 
garrison, commanded by Demetrius of Pharos, an adven- 
turer who afterwards acquired notoriety by his restless 
and reckless ambition. On the appearance of the Homan 
fleet sent against Teuta, both the C’orcyreans and De- 
metrius, who had in some way lost the queen’s confi- 
dence, opened a negotiation with the consul, Cn. Fulvius, 
and, when he arrived, delivered up the city and the 
Illyrian garrison to him. Corcyra placed itself under 
the protection of Home, and Demetrius guided the Ho- 
man army into Illyria, and when Teuta had submitted 
received, it is said, the largest portion of her dismem- 
bered kingdom as the reward of his treachery.^ The 
victorious consul, A. Poftumius, sent envoys both to the 
^tolians and the Achfcans to announce the success of 
the Roman arms against the common enemy ; and the 
account which Polybius gives of this embassy — tlie first, 
as he believed, that the Homans had sent to Greece- — 
at least proves that there was no resentment or jealousy 
on either side.*^ The envoys explained the motives which 

1. Polyh ii. 11. TovsfrXiiovfTwv’lXXvf/uK Appian, III 8 ttrnv ei 

ry.v oL-rKrtiatv reu vfoQu/Mvoi This Would be the more jirobaole 

account, if it were but of equal .luthonfy. 

3 Niebuhr (Kl. Schr. p. 2.06.1 felt the difficulty, hut observes that Poly- 
bius miitht the more easily fall into such an error more than a eentui '' 
after the event, as the Komaii mediation was attended with no result. 

3 Polyb. ii. 12. 
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had induced Rome to take up arms against the Illyrians, 
related the chastisement which had been inflicted on- 
Teuta, and read a copy of the treaty concluded with her. 
The article in which the Greeks were most concerned 
was, that the Illyrians were forbidden henceforth to sail 
south of the Lissus with more than two boats at a time, 
and those not equipped for war. The Illyrian piracy had 
spread so rnucli terror along the western coasts of Greece, 
that the Romans were entitled to the gratitude of the 
nation, and the obligation seems to liave been acknow- 
ledged by both the confederate states. Another embassy 
was sent to Corinth and Athens. The Corinthians ho- 
noured the Romans with the privilege of participation in 
the Isthmian games', a boon not without its value, as it 
seemed to inqdy a recognition of national affinity. The 
Athenians granted their franchise, and the right of initi- 
ation in the Eleusinian mysteries.- 

About this time Demetrius died-^ after having suf- 
fered a defeat from the Dardanians^j perhaps on the 
fleld of battle. He left an only son named Philip, a 
child eight yeais of age. The government W'as assumed, 
in his name, by his kinsman Antigonus — a son of De- 
metrius the Handsome, son of Demetrius 1. and Pto- 
Icmais — who was distinguished by an epithet which 
satirically expressed a feature in his character by which 
he afterwards became known to the Greeks, as one for- 
ward to promise, but slack to perform : hence he in- 
curred the nickname of Doson (about to give). Yet he 
dischargeil his duties toward his ward with strict inte- 
grity : and though he married Chryscis, the widow of 
Demetrius IK, and had children by her*'', he continued 

* Polyli li. 12. 

Zoiiara'., vm. 19 Si ^i?uoiv iTiratt.xnfeiv, xati Tr,s 

iroXtriiete ruv « jLLutrTx^j'a/v fjuntrxov They were j>erhui)s admitted to 
isopolitv. 

3 Polyb. ii 44. 2. * Prolog. Trog xxviii 

5 Eii'Cli. Ann. i. p. .3.'i4. Qiiiim justum m pro<-uratione Phuscum 
viditi.scnt, regem eum crearunt, uxorcmque ipsi Aurcolam de.sponderunt j 
ipse vero filios qui ex Aureola nati tucrunt vix educabat, ut impenu|n 
sine perfidia Pliilippo eonseixaret Compare Justin, xxviti. 3. Philip 
after nis death staled lum father. Polyb. iv. 24. 7. 
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to treat Philip as his own son, and rightful heir to the 
throne, though it seems without any intention of resign- 
ing it to him during his own lifetime. The death pf 
Demetrius II. was attended with important changes in 
the mutual relations of the Greek states ; and the ad- 
ministration of Antigonus Doson is the most critical 
period in this portion of Greek history. 
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PROM THE ACCESSION OP ANTICONUS DOSON TO THE 
IIATTIiE OF SEIiliASIA. 

Since the close of her disastrous strugpjle with Thebes, 
which deprived her of the fairest jiortion of her territory, 
and left her insulated and beset with hostile neighbours, 
Sparta has taken little share in the affairs of Greece. It 
is hut seldom, and on extraordinary occasions that we 
have seen her name mentioned. The part however 
which we find her acting on these occasions is an 
honourable one, and worthy of her ancient renown ; a 
struggle for the national independence, such as that in 
which Agis III. fell, or a gallant resistance in her own 
defence, such as she ojiposcd to the superior forces of 
Demetrius and Pyrrhus. She appears indeed to have 
discarded all ambitious views, to have buried all 
thoughts of her old supremacy, and to have adopteil 
a merely defensive policy ; but her patriotism, her 
sense of honour, and her love of liberty, seem to have 
survived. 

During the period on which we are now about to 
enter, she again for a time fills the most prominent 
place among the Greek states, and is engaged in a con- 
test for the mastery of Peloponnesus, and we are in 
consequence enabled to learn something of tlic course of 
her internal history, which was intimately connected 
with this change in her political attitude. These events 
were prepared by others which occurred several years 
earlier, in the reign of Antigonus Gonatas ; but which 
wc have reserved for this place, that they might not in- 
terrupt the progress of the narrative, and might not be 
separated from their more important sequel. 

K 2 
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We have seen that so far back as the year 3.0.9 b. c., 
when Sparta was apparently at the summit of lier pros- 
perity and power, she was nevertheless threatened with 
a bloody revolution, wdiich was perhaps only averted 
by a timely accidental discovery. But the causes which 
provoked Cinadon’s plot were not removed by its vio- 
lent suppression. It does not appear that any attempt 
had since been made to remedy the evil ; and it had 
been greatly .aggravated, not only by the continued 
operation of the same causes, but by an innovation 
subsequently introduced into the law w’hich regulated 
the distribution of property. According to the ancient 
law, the head of a Spart.an family was only tenant for 
life of his portion of land, and had no powder to alter 
the order of succession by which it descendetl after his 
death to the person who rei)resented him. Wc arc not 
informed whit provision was made by law or usage for 
the cases, which must have become not uncommon 
even before the end of the Peloponnesian War, in which 
a portion was left vacant by the extinction of the 
family. It would seem that the arrangement most ac- 
cordant with the principles of the constitution, and best 
adapted to promote the common weal, would have been 
to transfer such lands to the younger branches of other 
families. But wc do not licar of any such rule or 2 )rac- 
lice ; anti the facts which have come to our knowledge 
rentier it more jirobable that the vactint portions were 
disposed of in a way much less beneficial to the state, 
and w^ent to increase the wealth of tlie rich and power- 
ful, rather than to supply the wants t)f the poorer 
citizens. But the inequality of fortunes winch would 
thus grow in proportion as the population decreased, 
was very much augmented after a change had been 
made in the law, by which all restraints on the .aliena- 
tion of land were removed, and every Spartan was 
enabled either in his lifetime, or by his will, to convey 
his whole estate away from his own family to stranger^ 
This innovation — which must have been preceded by 
a general change of sentiment with regard to the ancient 
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institutions — was effected by a rhetra, which was pro- 
posed by an eplior named E[)itadeus, a man, it is said, 
of great influence, and of a stern, imperious character, 
who having been displeased by his son, Avished to de- 
prive him of his patrimony. The anecdote is of course 
miicli less certain than the fact which it is supposed to 
explain. Such a measure could not have been carried 
if tlicrc had not been a disposition generally prevailing 
to take advantage of it. ‘ 'IVhat Kpitadcus is said to 
have designed out of ill-will toward his son, other 
])arcnts may have done under the pressure of poverty, 
or in compliance with the importunity of grasping 
neighhoiiis. It is only by the imagination that we can 
trace the Avorking of the iicav laAv ; but the final result 
[fi distinctly recorded. As the ruling caste dwindled 
away, its property was accumulated in fewer and fewer 
hands, until at length the number of the Spartans did 
not exceed 700, and of these only about 100 possessed 
a piece of land, or any means of independent and 
honourable subsistence. One peculiar and important 
feature in this state of Spartan society Avas the extent 
of female ascendency. According to Aristotle two- 
fifths of the land even in his days belonged to women.- 
AV^hen the state had thus shrunk up into an oligarchy 
of 100 persons, all that in former times constituted 
the strength of Sparta Avas gone. It is difficult to con- 
ceive how even the outAvard form was preserved, liow 
tranquillity was maintained at home, and why attempts 
like that of Cinadon's were not frccjiiently repeated, or 
were never successful. All the vigilance and energy of 
the government must, one would think, have been 
needed for its own security. For any vigorous inter- 
vention in the afl^hirs of Greece, any effort to regain the 
smallest degree of political Aveight, Sparta seemed now 

• This was written licforo I bad seen C. F. Hermann’s Antiguitates 
Lacomca\ where (p. 212. lot) reasons are Riven for tj^neBtionuig the 
extent of the operfition .issignoti by Tlutarch to the law of Epitadeus. 

2 Pol ii. 6. p 55. Uouttling. 
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View of the west side of the Banqueting Honse. Whitehall • from an engraving by Terasson. dated 
It% believed that Charles, came out through the window above w hich a co^wn is marKcd. 


need of either king or House of Lords. JNever was LuiiaiiLunuimi 
pedantry carried further than when this declaration was issued by a 
mere fragment of a House which, even if all its members had been 
present, could (inly claim to have represented the people some 
years before. On January 6 a special High Court oi Justice was 
constituted by the mutilated House of Commons alone, for the trial 
^f the king. On January 19 Charles was brought up to Westminster. 
Only the sternest opponents of Charles \vt)iild consent to sit on 
the Court which tried him. Of 135 members named, only 67 



lilxecution of King Charles I., January 30, 1649: from a contcinporaj y broadside. 


wore present when the trial began. Fairfax w'as amongst those 
appointed, but he absented himself, and when his name was 
called, his wife cried out, “ He is not here, and will never be ; 
you do wrong to name him.” • 

24. The King’s Trial and Execution. 1649. -Chai les s ac- 
cusers had on their side the discredit which always comes to those 
who, using force, try to gi^je it the appearance of legality. Charles 
had all the credit of standing up for the law', which, in his earlier 
life, he had employed to establish absolutism. He refused to 
plead before the Court, on the ground that it had no jurisdiction 
over a king. His assailants fell back on the merest technicalities. 
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spent a great part of his life in the Asiatic courts, he 
had introduced new refinements of luxury at Sparta, 
With Leonidas stood the elder citizens, whose habits 
had been formed under the modern laxity, and who 
shrank from a return to the severity of the primitive 
discipline, and the wealthy women, who dreaded the 
loss, not only of their luxurious enjoyments, but of the 
respect and influence which accrued to them from their 
large possessions. On the other hand, with all who 
had more tt) gain than to lose by a revolution, with the 
young, the needy, the ambitious, anrl with as many as 
had their country’s welfare and dignity at heart, the 
project of a reform was popular, and the royal authority, 
though very feeble for ordinary purposes, when placed 
at the head of a party, made an addition of incalculable 
importance to its strength. 

Jf wc could rely on some accounts delivered to us by 
Pausanias, we should be led to believe that he en- 
deavoured — as Cleomenes afterwards — to prepare the 
way for his meditated political changes by a series of 
military operations. For we read in l*ausanias of un- 
successful attempts which he made on IMlene*, and 
^Megalopolis'^, and of a great battle in which he was 
defeated by Aratus near Mantinea.'^ But some of 

1 ji, 8 5 VII. 7. 5. It 19 precisely what befcl the .Etolians nt tlif* same 
place. Aeis has rnaiie himself master of the town, hut is by 

Aratus Mdii«.o ('*p. iii 2 p 10(I)poiatecl out the gre.it probability th.U 
Fau^anias only made a mistake atmut the ass.iilants , .uid even Schom.aim 
(I’rolegg, ad I’lut Ag. x\xv.), who maintains tlie credibility ot the two 
other "tatements, cannot rceoncile hinibclf to this. Lucas (p 'i, and 
l)ro> sen til. p. aso.), indeed say they do not ocniutc to rijeet it. Put it 
seems rattier an excess of boldness to admit such a singular coincidence on 
such ''light authority. 

- VIM. 27. AIUt the accession of Megalopolis to the Achir.an Lc.ague 
(which took place some years after the death of Agis\ Agis Lays siege to 
Megalopolis, but is coinpelieil to raise it by a hurricane which destroyed 
hi.s battering-engine M,iiiso (u. ».) justly suspects that Pausanias has here 
confounded this Agis with liis predecessor Agls III. (see vi. p 20(1 ) 

viii lu. 'i’he battle is described with a copioiisnc'-s o| dciaiU which 
certainly raises a strong presumption in favour of the sulistantial truth ot 
the narrative, though Pausanias was so ill-informed or toigetful as to re- 
late that Agis was slain, and undoubtedly bupposed ihat Lidt.ida.s h.ad 
abeady atidicated his tyranny. (Compare viii. 10. (5 with vni. 27 o ). Hut 
on the other hand so much the more difficult is it to believe, that Plutarch ^! 
could have passed over such an event in total silence. .Sehdmnnn and " 
T)r(iy<,cn indeed contend, that the military career ot Agis did not enter 
into Plutarch’s plan ; but, not to mention that such transactions could not 
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these accounts are liable to strong suspicion on other 
grounds, and it seems hardly possible that any of them 
could have been known, or at least believed by Plutarch, 
when he wrote his lives of Agis and Aratup, and I’au- 
sanias is not an author entitled to much confidence. 

Agis, in the warmth and openness of a youthful 
heart, engrossed with a new and great idea, seems to 
have believed that he might safely rely on the goodness 
of his cause, and that the object which appeared to 
himself so noble and attractive, could not fall to excite 
equal interest in others. ITc seems from the first to 
have made no secret of his intentions, as in his dress 
and mode of living he strictly observed the primitive 
rule, trusting that he should be able to effect his purpose 
without either artifice or violence, to which his generous 
and gentle nature was almost equally averse.^ And in 
fact, the success of his endeavours to infuse his con- 
victions and wishes into other bosoms, was apparently 
greater than could have been reasonably exjrectcd. 
TJiree persons of the greatest weight among the elder 
citizens, his mother’s brother Agesilaus, a man of 
fluent speech, a descendant of the celebrated Lysander, 
wlio bore tbe same name, and inherited much of bis 
ancestor’s reputation and influence, and INIandrocleidas, 
who is described as surpassing all the Greeks of bis 
age ill dexterity and boldness for the management of 
affairs, were induced to entci into the young king’s 


be without Innumcc on the state of aflairs at Sparta, it is quitt evident 
fiom the manner in which the biographer notices one expedition of hi-* 
hero, tliat he would not purposely have oinilted his other nnlitary move- 
ments Hut oven if we admit this very unsatisfactory ex'plunntioii for the 
life of Agid, it will not account tor the ointsbion in the life of Aratua. 
Schuinanirs remark, “ non oinissurus oplnor, in hac (Aiati vitA) reni nec 
Icvem et Arato gluriosam,” applies quite as much to this batlie as to the 
deliverance of Pelleno. It seems clear that Plutarch found no iiuntiou of 
either in the autobiography of Arntiis. The story might, as Maii^o ob- 
serves, have had its origin in the same confusion which probably gave rise 
to that about the siege of Megalopolis. 

* Droysen (p. very justly observes, that the character of Agis, as it 
appears in Plutarch's narrative, is hardly consistent with the numerous 
military enterprises attributed to him by ifausariias, and therefore suspects 
that his character has been misrepresented. Hut as there is no other 
reason for questioning the truth with which it has been drawn, it seems as 
lair to consider it as an additional objection to those otherwise mos» sus- 
picious accounts of his military career. 
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views, and seconded his enterprise witli a great show of 
zeal. The motives of Agesilaus, though he affected to 
yield to tlic persuasions of his son llippomedon, a man 
of high military reputation^, soon,* as we shall see, 
became perfectly clear. Those of Lysander and Man- 
droeleijlas are not so manifest. It seems probable that 
they were chiefly attracted by the prospect of power, 
hoj)ing to take the lead in the new order of things 
which they might help to establish. Hut with the 
ladies of his family Agis was still more decidedly suc- 
cessful. After a short oi)position, which was over- 
come in part hy the arguments of Agesilaus, he so 
completely inspired them with his own enthusiasm, that 
they consentetl to every sacrifice of their personal in- 
terests, and laboured to gain converts to the cause 
among others of their sex and rank. The party adverse 
to reform rallied round Leonidas, and prepared for a 
strenuous resistance to the measures of Agis ; but his 
adherents were so numerous that Leonidas scarcely 
ventured openly to declare himself, though he sedu- 
lously strove to undermine his colleague’s influtmcc by 
secret calumnies, charging him with the design '»f over- 
throwing the constitution, and purchasing a tyranny 
with tile bribes wdiich he offered to the poor out of the 
fortunes of the rich. 

The first step taken by Agis toward the accom- 
plishment of his object, was to procure the election of 
Lysander among the next epliors. He then proccedefl 
to introduce a rhetra, which comprehended his whole 
plan of reform. All debts were to he cancelled : the 
whole territory to he divided into two parts : one, com- 
prising the vale of Sparta and some adjacent districts, 
to be parcelled into 4500 equal sliares for as many 
Spartans ; the other into 15,000, for as many Laconians 
capable of military service. The number of the Spartans 
to be made up by an extension of the highest franchise 
to natives or foreigners of iree birth, liberal education, 


I On Hippomedon’fi career, see Niebuhr, KI. Schr. p. 45G. 461. 
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ami fitting personal (iiialifications ; to be distributed 
in to* com panics for the public meals, and to be inured to 
the observance of the ancient discipline. 

Before the rhetfa became a law, it was necessary that 
it should pass through the Gerusia, a body in wliich 
the enemies of reform were predominant, but wliich 
was naturally cautious, and not inaccessible to the influ- 
ence of public opinion. The advocates of the measure 
therefore hoped to sway the deliberations of the council 
in its favour by a previous appeal to the poj)ular assem- 
bly, and by some ether perhaps less honest expedients. 
Oracles, old and new, were produced, containing ad-« 
monitions against the accumulation of wealth, and in 
favour of equality, and were uiged by Lysaiider, who 
called the assembly together, and by Mandrocleidas and 
Agesilaus, in support of the projected changes. After 
them Agis pleaded the same cause in a short speech, but 
one full of weighty matter, being indeed itself not simply 
a speech but an act. For he declared his intention to 
make an unreserved surrender of his property to tlie 
state ; the lands to be subjected to the proposed divi- 
sion ; the money, it seems, to be paid into the public 
treasury : and he announced that the other members of 
his family, who together possessed a large portion of the 
wealth of Sparta, as well as many of his friends, had 
consented to make a like sacrifice to the common weal. 
It may be easily imagined that such a proof of disin- 
terested patriotism worthy of the ancient virtue, was re- 
ceived with great applause by an assembly consisting 
chiefly of persons who were to be personally benefited 
by the gift. It dispelled all suspicions as to the young 
king's motives, and exhibited the selfishness of his ad- 
versaries in the stronger relief. But it confirmed Leo- 
nidas in his opposition to the measure, as he perceived 
that if it was carried he should be obliged to submit to 
the like loss without the credit of a sacrifice. But as it 
was necessary to bring forward some arguments more 
in accordance with the feelings of his hearers than his 
real motives would have been, he took the ground of a 
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friend to the constitution, and an admirer of Lycurgus, 
and asked Agis whether their great legislator had ever 
made any provision for the cancelling of debts, or for 
the admission of foreigners to the franchise — he who 
had deemed it necessary to keep the city free from tlie 
presence of strangers. It was not difficult for Agis to 
expose the sophistry of this appeal to antiquity, and to 
show that his reform was perfectly consistent with the 
principles of Lycurgus, who could not have meant tlic 
Spartans to contract debts when he forbad them to pos- 
sess money, and whose aim was not so much to exclude 
the persons of foreigners as to guard against the con- 
tagion of foreign manners, though it was not surprising, 
he observed, that such distinctions should be ovei looked 
by Leonidas, who had been broiiglit up abroad, and had 
allied himself by marriage to a Syrian satrap. Jiut 
he had to deal with opponents who were not to be 
moved by arguments, and their interest prevailed in the 
Gerusia, though not without a hard struggle ; the rhetra 
was lost by a single vote. 

His friends however were men not to bo disheartened 
by a defeat which was so nearly a victory ; it only in- 
duced them to set other engines at work. Thc) deter- 
mined to remove Leonidas, who was the main streiiglli 
of ihe adverse party, out of tlie way ; and that part of 
his private history which had afforded occasion for 
Agis's sarcastic allusion, seemed to furnish tlunn with 
the means of effecting their purpose in a constitutional 
manner. Leonidas had in fact married the daughter of 
an Asiatic, the governor of one of the provinces of Se- 
leucus, by whom he had two children ; it was only 
when, having lost his wife's affection, he found his situ- 
ation grow irksome, that he had returned reluctantly to 
Sparta. Lysander now instructed his adherents to re- 
vive the recollection of an ancient law, which forbad a 
Heracleid to marry a foreigner, and even made him ,, 
liable to capital punishment if he took uj) a fixed resi- ' 
flence in a foreign land. When the public mind had been 
duly prepared for the agitation of the question, Lysander 
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himself brought it forward in the way most likely to 
raise a strong prejudice against Leonidas. According 
to a custom which must have arisen in very remote 
antiquity, the eplrors met once every nine years on a 
clear hut moonless night, to observe the heavens in 
silence. I f a meteor was seen to shoot across the sky, 
it was inferred that the kings had incurred the displea- 
sure of the godsj and they were suspended from their 
functions until they were absolved by a favourable 
oracle from Delphi or Olympia. The custom had pro- 
bably been long a mere ceremony ; but Lysander now 
foimd a use for it. lie declared that he had beheld the 
sign, and proceeding to interpret it by the facts which 
lijul recently become the subject of earnest <liscussion, 
he brought Leonidiis to trial for a breach of the law, 
and at the same time induced Cleombrotus, who had 
married the king’s daughter, Chilonis, and was next in 
succession, to claim the throne. Leonidas, anticipating 
an unfavourable decision and a rigorous application of 
the law, took refuge in the sanctuary of the llrazeu 
House, where he was joined by Chilonis. In his ab- 
sence ho was condemned, and the sceptre, which he was 
pronounced to have forfeited, was transferred to Cleom- 
brotiis. 

lint his partizans did not give up the contest. The 
official year was drawing to a close ; and at the next 
election of epliors they were able to fill the board with 
tlicir own adherents, ’fhe new ephors immediately took 
Leonidas under their protection, and impeached Ly- 
sander and Manclrocleiclas as the authors of illegal and 
revolutionary measures. It was evidently a crisis which 
called for some vigorous stroke to prevent the ruin of 
their cause, and they persuaded the kings to assert what 
they rnuiniaincd to be their legitimate authority over the 
ephors, who, according to them, were only entitled to 
interfere in affairs of state when the kings happened to 
be at variance. Agis and his colleague assembled their 
friends, compelled the ephors to retire, and appointed a 
new board, which included Agesilaus, in their room. 
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They then proceeded to arm the younger citizens, and 
to release the prisoners. Their opponents now could only 
hope to save their livesj and expected a general massacre. 
Leonidas fled, and he owed his safety to the generosity 
of Agis, who, finding that Agesilaus had despatched 
emissaries in pursuit of him, to put him to death, sent 
an escort to conduct him to Tegea. The movement 
was not stained with a single drop of blood. 

It was no doubt with reluctance that Agis consented 
to resort to such violent proceedings ; but it now only 
remained to reap the fruits of them. All resistance was 
quelled ; and if the rhetra had been again proposed, it 
would probably have been carried in the Council with- 
out opposition. Ikit Agis now let himself be guided by 
the counsels of Agesilaus, which were the more agreeable 
to him, as they wore the appearance of forbearance and 
model ation. Agesilaus had been imluced to take the side 
of reform, neither by any patriotic feeling, nor by the 
persuasions of his son Ilippomedon, who was sincerely 
attached to it, but by the prospect which it held out of 
relieving him from a load of debts whicli eneumlx'red his 
estate ; and he now easily played upon the young king’s 
simplicity and inexperience. He suggested to him that 
it would be best to proceed gradually toward the accom- 
plishment of his designs, and not to attcm])t to introduce 
so many startling changes at once. Let him first con- 
ciliate that class of citizens which was groaning under 
the burden of debt by a general release ; he might then 
hope more easily to carry the more obnoxious innova- 
tion which related to the division of the land. Agesi- 
laus gave such a specious colour to this proposal, that 
even Lysandcr was deceived, and assented to it. Jly an 
edict, it would seem, of the ephors, all creditors who 
held written securities for their money were ohligc'd to 
bring them into the market-place, where they were piled 
in a heap, and committed to the flames. As tliey burnt, 
Agesilaus cxultingly declared, that he had never beheld | 
a brighter blaze, or a purer fire. liy the great mass of 
the spectators it had probably been viewed with plea- 
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sure only because they regarded it as an earnest of the 
boon which they expected for themselves. A lo\id cry 
was soon raised for the division of the land, and both the 
kings urged Agesilaus to gratify the wish of the people, 
and to finish their work. He however evaded their re- 
quest, and devised successive pretexts for continued de- 
lay, until he was relieved from their importunity by a 
turn of affairs, which has been already related. It was 
at this juncture that Aratus applied to Sparta for aid to 
resist the threatened invasion of the iKtolians. Agesilaus 
gladly seconded this call, which was doubly welcome to 
him, as it afforded a fresh pretext for delay, and freetl 
him from the presence of the persons who were most 
zealous and active in pressing the claim which he w'ished 
to elude. Agis, as we have seen, was sent at the head 
of an army to the Isthmus. The discipline of his troops, 
who, believing their fortunes secured at home, and re- 
garding him as their benefactor, paid the most punctual 
obedience to his orders, excited great admiration along 
the whole line of their inarcli ; and it was no less gene- 
rally acknowledged, that he himself presented a complete 
image of a Spartan king of the old times, sharing wdth 
his men the toils and hardships of the camp, and not to 
be distinguished from the private soldier either in his 
arms or bis fare^, though tliere were many who dreaded 
his presence, as likely to spread a revolutionary contagion, 
and jierhaps Aratus himself was not altogether free from 
such anxiety, and hence less disposed to regret the 
departure of his allies.- 

Hut during his absence the state of affairs had under- 
gone an unhappy change at Sparta. Agesilaus had east 
aside every restraint of decency, and abstained from no 
kind of gainful iniquity for which his office afforded 
colour or opportunity. For the sake of some fraudulent 

> Pint. Ajfifi, ir. It srema to be most distinctly implioi in this descrip- 
tion, which Droysen adopts ji. SSP ) without acruple, that this was the 
first occasion on which Agis had been seen at the head of an army out of 
Laconia. 

2 This was written before I had seen tint Droysen (p. .390 ) takes the 
same view of the je.alousy of Aratus ; but 1 still scruple to make the same 
use ol this supposition 
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advantage he had even intercalated an additional month 
in the year. Clcombrotus he treated with open con- 
tempt ; and he affected to account Agis worthy of re- 
spect, not as king, but only as his kinsman. Growing 
conscious however tliat he had provoked general in- 
dignation, and apprehensive that the patience of the 
j)eople might soon be spent, he took a band of armed 
followers into his pay. This was the first step toward 
formal tyranny ; and he seemed resolved to follow it 
up : for, perhaps to sound tlie public feeling, he caused 
a report to be circulated that he meant to continue in 
office another year. It seems to have been at the time 
when the ferment excited by these juoccedings had 
nearly reached its height, that Agis returned from his 
expedition. It was too late to avert the consequences 
of his uncle’s misconduct. The adverse party took ad- 
vantage of the general digust and disappointment which 
it had caused to effect a counter-revolution, while the 
poorer citizens, who perhaps were led to believe that 
tliey had been deceived by Agis, looked on either with 
unconcern or with a vindictive joy. Leonidas was 
openly recalled and reinstated in his dignity. Agis and 
Clcombrotus, abandoned by tlicir friends, took t-heUer, 
the former in the Brazen House, the latter in the teini)le 
of Poseidon. The chief oflPeiidcr, Agesilaus, was allowed 
to escape into exile through the intercession of his son, 
who w^as universally loved and esteemed.^ The revenge 
of Leonidas was first directed against Clcombrotus, 
whose hostility towards one who stood in so near a re- 
lation to him, appeared to partake of ingratitude and 
impiety. Yet he suffered himself to be overcome? by 
the supplication of his heroic daughter, and permitted 
her husband to quit the country. But Chilonis, as in 
her father’s adversity she had shared his dadger and 
moarned for his absence, and breathed nothing but 
displeasure against his triumphant rival, so iiow,notwith- 


I Iliopomedon himaclf was in exile not very long afterwards, as appears 
from '1 eles in Stob. Flor. ii. p. and possibly lie witiidrew with 

hib father. 
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standing his entreaties, she accompanied her dethroned 
husband, whom she could neither love nor esteem, in 
his exile. ^ 

Agis had no such advocate to plead in his behalf, 
and he had provoked more implacable enmity in the 
persons whose interests he had assailed, in proportion 
as his aims were higher, and his virtue purer ; Leonidas 
at first tried to draw him out of his asylum by fjiir words: 
it w'as well known that he had been misled by the arts 
of Agesilaus : his error was forgiven, and he would be 
allowed to retain his dignity. But finding that Agis 
would not trust his professions, he had recourse to an- 
other device. He had removed all the ephors, and 
filled their places with his own creatures, among whom 
w'as a sordid w'retch named Amphares, who was on a 
footing of some intimacy with Agis and his family, and 
having recently borrowed some drinking-vessels, and 
other things of great value, from Agesistrata, hoped 
that in the calaitiity which now threatened the royal 
house, he should be able to retain them as his own pro- 
perty. Tliis man, with two of his associates, named Demo- 
chai es and Arcesilaus, who were likewise on familiar terms 
with Agis, visited him in his retreat, and sometimes 
escorted him to a bath at some distance from the temi)le. 
On one of these occasions, liaving concerte«l their mea- 
sures, they seized him, and dragged him to prison. 
Here the ephois assembled some of the council, their 
devoted partisans, and constituted themselves a tribunal 
to sit in judgment on the king. Tlie trial seems to 
have been as irregular as the court was illegal. By 
way of accusation, lie was called upon to defend himself; 
and as he disdained to |ilead before such judges, he was 
asked, first, whether he had been forced into the steps 

1 Evi-n if it wore ceitain, as Droyncn believes, that Plutarch (Apis, 18.) 
drew this part of his iiarratne Irom Phylurehus, .mil that this hihturian 
was rather too tond of exercibing his talent Co"e wliiih the author of 
Hellentsmus has displ.iyed m a very oniiiiciit degree) for lively, graphic 
description, and particularly of exhibiting interesting female ch.irai ters in 
striking bituations, all this would .itfiird oo ground for iiueitioning the 
truth of any essential feature ol the narrative, nor does it ranch invalidate 
the general authority oi Phylarchns. 

VOL. VIII. L 
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which he liad taken by Lysanilcr anti Agesilaus. He 
replied, that ho had acted without any compulsion, hut 
following the exaiujile of Lycurgus, and aiming to revive 
his institutions. The next question was, wlicthcr he 
repented of his conduct, and when lie declared that lie 
felt no regret for his glorious undertaking, however fatal 
its issue might he to himself, he was forthvdth con- 
demned to death. A Spartan king, limited as was his 
authority, was invested with a kind of sanctity in the 
eyes of the people, who saw in him a lineal descendant 
of Hercules. The otficers of justice, and even the 
soldiers of the government, did not venture to lay hands 
on Agis, and Democliares Avas obligj^d himself to drag 
him to the chamber of execution, where he was imme- 
diately strangled. He maintained the same calm and 
noble liearing to his last moments ; and consoled an at- 
tendant who bewailed his fate, with the remark, that he 
was still superior t ) his murderers. 

The execution was hastened, because his mother and 
grandmother had come to the prison doors, and were 
loudly demanding that lie should be allowed a hearing 
in the assembly of the people, the only constitutional 
tribunal for such a cause. A crowd was gathering 
round them, and to prevent a tumult, Amphares, still 
wealing the mask of friendship, invited them to enter, 
and see Agis. It would seem that they had lieen in- 
volved in his sentence, for they were immediately juit 
to (leatli Avithout any form of trial. Agesistrata, who 
suffered last, after having laid her mother’s corjise by 
the side of her son, offered lier neck to tlic cord with 
the parting wish, ]\[ny it hut hiiny good to Spfirta. 

The main motive of this atrocious butchery seems to 
liave been policy ratlier than revenge, as the three 
bodies were exposed to public view, and the period 
which ensued was evidently a reign of terror, in which 
it was dangerous to betray the slightest degree of sym- 
pathy with the suflerers. Leonidas continued to govern \ 
without a colleague ; the first instance of the kiiul in 
the annals of Sparta. Archidamus, Agis's bi other. 
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had fled to Messene. The young king's widow Agialis, 
and their infant son, were left to the mercy of their 
enemies. Hut as Agiatis was a wealtljy heir(‘ss, Le- 
onidas thought it advisable to unite her in marriage with 
his own son Cleornencs, thus at the same time securing 
the possession of her fortune, and the custody of the 
rightful heir to the throne of the Proclids. lie himself 
ruled with the aid of a mercenary force ; yet, not as 
an absolute sovereign, but as the head, if not rather as 
the minister of the oligarchy, which had emj)loyed him 
to crush the project of reform. He was content with a 
life of ease and luxury, anrl willing to let his friends 
gras}) and enjoy as they were able. The jjowerful 
citizens oppressed the weak, and embezzled the public 
property with impunity ; and tlieir license was the more 
free from all restraints of fear and shame, as, according 
to the spirit which commonly prevails in such times, 
any appeal to the principles of law and justice might 
expose one who ventured on it to the suspicion of revo- 
lutionary views, and ostentatious neglect of the ancient 
discipline would be regarded as a sign of zealous at- 
tachment to the cause of order and good government. 
All public spirit, and sense of national honour, seemed 
to be extinct. The coasts of I^aconia were insulted by 
Illyrian pirates; and when the ./I^tolians, in the expe- 
dition already mentioned, had quietly carried off their 
rich booty, the loss of so many captives was treated as 
a happy riddance. The government, conscious that it 
was hated by its subjects, accounted the weakness of 
the country as its strength, and dreaded the growth of 
its population more than a hostile invasion. Never- 
theless, complete and .secure as the triumph of the 
oligarchy seemed to be, the last words of Agis were not, 
even with regard to the success of his cause, altogether 
an empty boast, and the dying prayer of Agesistrata 
did not wholly fall to the ground ; and the expedient 
by which Leonidas had thought to strengtlien his 
dynasty, and to perpetuate the ascendency of his party, 
proved the occasion of the overthrow of both. 
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Though Agiatis liad been brought into tlie liouse of 
Cleomcnes, who was then very young, almost as a 
cai)tive, and never ceased to abhor his father, a sincere 
and warm affection soon sprang up between them, 
which was not weakened by that with which she clung 
to the memory of her deceased husband, and which she 
did not attempt to dissemble. On the contrary, her 
recollections of Agis became a bond of union as well as 
a topic of frequent conversation between her and Cleo- 
nienes. He listened with a warm interest, as she dwelt 
with enthusiasm on the conduct and views of the ill- 
falcd prince, which he had, no doubt, been used to 
hear grossly calumniated. The contrast between that 
jjure and heroic character and the baseness of Ids 
enemies, between his tragical calamity and their in- 
solent prosperity, could not but rouse strong emotions 
in a generous spirit, 'fhese impressions were strength- 
ened by lessons in the stoical philosophy which he 
received from a disciple of Clean thes,Sphoerus of Olbia’, 
who had fixed his residence in Sparta. Thilosophy 
had been little ^tudied there, so long as it was prac- 
tically enforced; but as discipline was relaxed, and 
manners became corrupt, the austere doctrines of tbe 
most rigid school seem to liave come into vogue in the 
higher circles, as a branch of polite learning and a liberal 
accomplishment, and there is no reason why Leonidas 
himself may not have derived as much ainuscment from 
the stoical speculations of Sphajrus, as Antigonus Gon- 
natas from those of his master. Jhit it could scarcely 
have occurred to him to imagine, that his son was 
capable of treating such things seriously, and that dis- 
courses about virtue and happiness might help to mould 
Ills character, and to fix his destiny. The result 
however was, that the thoughts and images with which 
the young prince’s mind was nourished during the 


* O liefua-Oiymf, Plul. Cl. 2 Diogenes Laort. vu. 177. calls him « Ilotrro- 

(fxvof. 
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latter jiart of his father'h life, were sucli as disposed 
him to treatl in the steps of Aj;is. 

In Leonidas died, and Cleomenes succeeded to 
the throne. He could now better survey his prospects, 
measure his resources, and decide upon his course of 
action. His situation appeared to him little better 
than an irksome and ilegradinej confinement. He found 
himself utterly without weight or authority at home. 
The ephors, the organs of the oligarchy, governed the 
state with unlimited sway, and regarded him as their 
minister. Their policy, whieli aimed at nothing be- 
yond the ])reservation of domestic tranquillity, and 
tolerated all insults rather than draw the sword, seemed 
to condemn him to perpetual inaction, as well as Sparta 
to continual dishonour. His reflections soon led him 
to the conclusion, that the only remedy for the dis- 
orders of the state was a revolution such as Agis had 
meditated, and the only question remaining was, how 
he might follow the example of Agis with greater safely 
and fairer hopes of success. It was dilheult to find a 
friend to whom he could safely unbosom Ins views or 
wishes. One named Xenares, with whom he had lived 
on that peculiar footing of intimacy, which was sanc- 
tioned and regulated by the Spartan institutions, had 
also been well acquainted with Agis, and from hnn 
Cleomenes endeavoured to gather the most exact in- 
formation as to the steps by which Agis had proceeded 
toward the execution of his plans, until the insatiable; 
curiosity with which he inquired after these details 
awakened the suspicions of Xenares, who not only 
chided him sharply for his imprudence, which seeuicd 
to border on frenzy, but, though he kept the dangerous 
secret, henceforward shunned his society. This was a 
sufficient warning to Cleomenes to conceal his designs 
until an opportunity should present itself for some 
decisive movement, and he became convinced that such 
an opportunity was not likely to arrive until be should 
see himself at the head of an army abroad. During 
the reign of Demetrius however no events occurred to 
Tj 3 
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force the Spartan government to engage in military 
operations, or to call Cleoinencs across the frontier ; 
and the only change which took place in his position, 
seems to have been that by the death of Knry<laniidas, 
the son of Agis, all the functions of royalty were both 
really and nominally centered iii him. \rith regard to 
any object which he could have had immediately in 
view, this event ivas appaiently of very little imjmrtance 
to him. Vet it bcccimo the ground of an imputation, 
which has tlirown a dark shade over his cliaracter ; he 
w’as reported to have jioisoned the child. I’ausanias, who 
has pieserved tliis anecdote, seems to have found it in 
the iMemoirs of Aratus. But even if it rested on better 
authority than that of a mortal enemy, wc might fairly 
reject it as incredible. It may be admitted that (’leo~ 
nienes was not .scrupulous in the choict' of means for 
the attainment of an object which interested his am- 
bition. But the murder of a child, who had been 
placed under his protection, and whom he had so little 
reason to fear, was a villany which seems incongruous 
with all the known elements of his character, inconsistent 
with the affectionate intercourse in which he lived to 
the last with Agiatis, and hardly intelligible on any 
calculations of policy ; for the brother of Agis, tlie next 
lieii to the throne, and a more formidable rival, was 
still living at Messene. 

After the death of Demetrius affairs took a turn 
more favourable to the views of (dcoinenes, as the 
progress which the Acluean league then made in J*elo- 
ponnesus brought it into collision with Sparta. 

The beginning of a now reign in Macedonia usually 
set the neighbouring nations in motion, and a regency 
afforded a more than ordinary temptation to aggression, 
Antigoims I^oson was a long time fully occupied witli 
the defence of the kingdom and the establishment of 
his own authority, lie had at once to guard his fron- 
tiers against the Dardanians, and to suj)prcss an insur- 
rection ill Thessaly, which however appears to have 
enabled the i^Uolians to make themselves masters of 
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several Thessalian towns ; ami even after lie had 
quellerl the foreign enemy, and had reduced his re- 
bellious subjects to obedience, he still found himself 
threatened at home by popular tumults, or by the ma- 
chinations of a party whicti refused to acknowledge him 
as king. ^ Ilut when this danger had passed by, and left 
liiin at leisuie to pursue schemes of conquest, his at- 
tention was directed, not toward Greece, but A^a : for 
we next find liim engaged in a maritime expedition to 
that (piarter, the object and results of which we can 
only collect from the fact, tliat he is said to have suh- 
dued C’aria. Hut we leain tliat at the period of this 
expedition Birotia was no longer subject to Macedonia, 
though there was a strong party there which espousecl 
the Macedonian interest, while Thebes, still it seems 
retaining some feeling of her ancient dignity, adhered 
to the cause of independence. The vessels of Antigo- 
nus were stranded, through an extraordinary ebb of the 
tide, on the coast of Bo'otia : a general alarm was 
s])read, that he had c e to overrun the country ; and 
Neon, the commander of the IKrotiau cavalry, repaired 
to the spot with all the hor^e ho could muster. He 
found the Macedonians so embarrassed with tlieir dis- 
aster, that he might have attacked them at a great ad- 
vantage : and he was considered at Thebes as culpable, 
becau>e, being himself a leader of tlic iMaccdonian party, 
he suffered them to proceed on their voyage without 
molesratiou. Antigonus himself felt, and subsequently 
acknowledged, the obligation under which lie was placed 
by Neon’s forbearance. 

^Vhile then his forces were thus employed, Aratus 
was left at liberty to extend tlie influence of the AcluTaii 
League in the South, and its adversaries could no longer 
expect support from Macedonia. The Athenians were 
the first to seize the opportunity of deliverance, and 
when they heard of the death of Demetrius called upon 
Aratus to aid them in the lecovcry of their indepen- 
dence. Though it was not his year of office, and he 

* Ji'Dtin, xxviii. 3. 
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was \vcakcne(l by a long illness, he iinmeilialely caused 
liiinself to be conveyed in a litter to Atlieiis. Diogenes, 
the Macedonian commander in Attica, deemed Ins own 
position so insecure, that he entered into negotiation 
with the Athenians, and at length consented, for 1 50 
talents, of Avhich twenty were contributed by Aratus as 
a free gift to the city^, to withdraw all the Macedonian 
garrisons from Attica. Though Athens did not become 
a member of the League, this event greatly raised the 
reputation of the Aclnrans, and disheartened tlie ad- 
herents of Macedonia throughout Peloponnesus. Angina, 
Hermione, and Phlius, forthwith entered the League; 
and soon after Aratus accomplished the object wdiicli 
he had so long desired, and which had cost him so 
many fruitless efforts, the acquisition of Argos. Aris- 
tomachus, seeing himself cut off' from all hope of 
Macedonian succours, and the Achivans gaining ground 
in Argolis and Arcadia, now listened to the proposals 
of Aratus, and declaied himself willing to join the 
League on certain conditions. One of these was that 
he should leceive fifty talents for the payment of the 
mercenaries whom he was to disband; and perhaps it 
was also stipulated that he should succeed Aratus at the 
end of his next year of office. ^Vdiile however Aratus 
was making provision for the perfornijince of his part 
of the contract, Lydiades, who was at this time chief 
magistrate of the ficaguc, and ill-pleased to see so im- 
portant a business transacted by another, took the ne- 
gotiation into bis own bands, and persuading Aristo- 
machus that he could not safely trust a man who was 
the implacable enemy of all tyrants, undertook to 
conduct the affair himself in the Achrean assembly. 
But his interference only served to afford a fresh and 
remarkable illustration of the all-powerful influence of 
Aratus, as well as of the jealousy with which he guarded 
it. For he prevailed on the Achflcans to reject the 
treaty when it was proposed by Lydiades, and soon after- 


1 riut. Ar. 34. Pausan. li. 8. 6. says a sixtli part. 
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wards to ratify it, when he was again induced to 
sanction it with his own concurrence.^ 

After so great an accession to the power of the League, 
Aratus might not unreasonably believe that to extend it 
over the rest of Peloponnesus would prove the le^s dif- 
ficult jiart of liis undertaking ; for though, beside Sparta, 
Messenia, and Elis, and some of the Arcadian common- 
wealths, still remained independent, it was probable that 
the exairiple of Sparta W'ould determine the policy of the 
other states ; and the weakness and siipineness of her 
government afforded ground for hope that she would not 
offer any very obstinate or vigorous resistance to bis de- 
signs. Such hopes ivere perhaps encouraged by the 
exiled partisans of Agis; and (deomeries had not yet 
given jiroofs of a character or talents such as to render 
him a formidable antagonist to an experienced statesman. 
Nevertheless there were insurmountable obstacles to a 
voluntary union between Sparta and the league, and it 
soon became evident that Aratus was not the man to 
overpower her reluctance by force. The friendly rela- 
tions which subsisted between the two governments in 
the reign of Agis IV., bad perhaps been first interrupted 
by the invasion which Sparta bad suffered from the 
iKtoli.aiis while they were in alliance with the Aclncaris. 
Put the accession of her inveterate enemy Megalopolis 
to the League probably produceil a far wider alienation, 
if not open hostility. Then, even if the Spartan pride 
could have submitted to he placed on a level with the 
Achaean townships, and to obey the recpiisitions of an 
Achfcan magistrate, such a connection wdth deinociatical 
institutions would not have been welcome to a grasping 
and jealous oligarchy. 'Fhus Cleomenes found the dis- 
position of the ephors and the ruling class perfectly in 
accordance with his own views on this point ; and they 

’ Flnthe (ii. ji. 157 ) aupposrs that this did not take place until the follow- 
ing year, when Aratus came into office again ; and this view is ccrfainly in 
some degree ciMifirmeil hy Plutarch’s exprcMsioii ( Ar Yet 

it seems ddficult to believe that Amtus would have sullereil an object which 
he had so mueh at heart to he endangered hy a long delay. The otficial 
year, however, may have been near its close when Lydiadcs brought the 
nicMsuie forward. 
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believed themselves forced by regard U) their own safety 
into the war which he desired «as a step toward the over- 
throw of their power. 

The plan of Aratus was^ it seems, to make himself 
master of the Aicadian towns which stiil kept aloof from 
the Achiean League, and thus to reduce Sparta to a state 
of total isolation, in which she might he compelletl to 
accept his terms, as the only means of avoiding continual 
danger and annoyance: and the Spartan government felt 
that it was necessary to make a stand against him in 
Arcadia. The tirst occasion of direct collision seems to 
have been a fforded by three of the towms, w hich, as we liave 
seen, had attached themselves to the iKtoliaii League ; 
Orchomenus, Tegea, and Mantinea. In each of them 
there appears to have been a strong party adverse to the 
ihholian alliance, which was encouraged and aided 
by ('leomenes and the Spartan govennnent ; and all 
three .about the same time renounced that alliance, and 
entered into the stiictest union with Sparta. As this 
acquisition was made at the expense of the A’holians, 
they alone could liave re.ison to comjdaiu of it. But 
though usually very ready to vindicate their rights, they 
not only submitted patiently to the loss of tlu ^e im- 
portant places, but foiiiially ceded tliem to Sparta. The 
motive of their forbear.ance w'as the jealousy they now 
felt of the progress which the Aclncau League was 
making in iVloponnesiis ; for as on the death of Deme- 
trius the coinmori danger which kept the two powers 
united had ceased, their alliance was converted into 
hostile rivalry. It is probable too that at this juncture 
the iKtolians found full employment for their forces iu 
Thessaly, and were on that account the more willing to 
resign their pretensions to the three towms, so as at once 
to strengthen the defences of Sparta, and to embroil her 
with the Achffan League. . The result fully answered 
their expectations. We do not know what pretext Aratus 
alleged for his interference, lie miglit indeed claim ^ 
possession of Mantinea with some colour of right, if it 
had once belonged to the Achaeans ; but no such reason 
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was applicable to the case of Tegea or Orchoinenus. 
Vet it aj>pears that before he had any aggression to com- 
plain of on the pait of the Spartan government, he was 
prej)ariiig to make himself master of both these towns 
by a nocturnal surpiise. Cleoinenes, it seems, had re- 
ceived intelligence of his designs ; and he now obtained 
leave of the ephors to make a movement which was 
judged lucessaiy for the security of Laconia. lie was 
directed to take possession of a place called the Athe- 
meum, in the district of Jlelbina, or Heleinina, which 
commanded one of the jiasses leading into Laconia, but 
was claimed by Megalopolis as belonging to her territory. ^ 
The occupation of this jiost, wliicli is represented by 
Polybius as an act of Avanton aggression, marks the be- 
ginning of the CIiMunenic IVar 

Cdeonienes fortified the strongliold ^ on the frontier 
without interruption, and nearly at the same time Ara- 
tus made his attempt to surprise Tegea and Orcho- 
menus. It failed as to both tlirough the cowardice of 
his partisans witliin ; and Cleoinenes insulted liis dis- 
ap[)ointmeut by a taunting letter, in which be afiected 
to iinpiire with friendly concern after the purpose of bis 
night’s marcli. Aratus in reply professed that the object 
of his expedition had been to prevent the fortification 
of Jlelhina ; but be bad no ansAver to make Avben he Avas ‘ 
requested to explain the use of the torches and scaling 
ladders Avith Avliich be had provided himself, lie is 
said to have laughed at the retort, and to have askeil 
Dcinocrates, one of the Laced lemonian exiles, Avhat kind 
of youth this Cleornenes was. Democrates only warned 
him, if he had any designs upon Sparta, to hasten them 
before this gamc-chickcn's spurs Avere grown.’’ The 
ephors, wishing to confine themselves to defensive mea- 
sures, and if possible to avoid a war, soon recalled Cle- 
omenes, who advanced into Arcadia with a few hundred 
men. But Aratus, on his return to Achica, assembled 
the council of the League, and represented the seizure 
of Belbiiia in such a light as to induce them to declare 


* Pausan. viii. ."Jj. 4. 
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war against Sparta, and thus to sanction his own very 
questionable proceedings. The redaction of (.'apliyoe 
in Arcadia was the only other achievement by winch he 
signalised his year of office. Aristoriachiis, who suc- 
ceeded him, was anxious to carry the w^ar into Laconia; 
and perhaps it was the report of his intentions, ratlicr 
than the success of Aratus at (’apiiyo?, that alarmed the 
Spartan government, and led it again to send out Cle- 
omenes, who made himself master of the Arcadian town 
of Methydrium, and overran a part of iVrgolis. ITis 
forces amounted to less than .0000 men ; and Aristo- 
machus now took the field with 20,000 foot and 1 000 
horse. Yet Aratus, when he was consulted by Aristo- 
inachus on his projected expedition, wrote — for he w as 
staying at Athens — to dissuade him from it, and ad- 
vised him to avoid an engagement with (deomeiies. Ihit 
as Aristomachus could not reconcile himself to such in- 
activity, he came to the camp to direct the operations of 
the campaign by his counsels ; and when C’leomcnes 
unexpectedly presented himself and offered battle, near 
Palantiuin, he persuaded Aristomachus to decline it, 
and to retreat before an enemy who did not number a 
quarter of his force. It is difficult to decide, whether 
timidity or jealousy had the larger share in the motives 
of Aratus on this occasion. Jiut the result was so 
flagrantly disgraceful to the Achaean arms, that all his 
influence was needeil to soothe the indignation which it 
roused against him at home. Lydiades openly accused 
him, and became his competitor at the next election, 
which however was carried Jis usual in his favour. 

For the twelfth time, then, he had the forces of the 
Achaean league at his disposal. But the events of the 
next campaign, as the res])onsihility now rested exclu- 
sively with him, only served to exhibit more glaring 
evidence of his military incapacity, and even to throw a 
suspicion of much worse failings on his character. He 
opened it with an expedition into Elis, where perhaps 
he thought himself less in danger from Spartan inter- 
ference. The Eleans however applierl to Sparta for aid. 
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which the ephors, however inclifFerent they might feel, 
could not decently refuse ; especially as the late bril- 
liant succ(;ss of Cleomenes had begun to revive the old 
sense of national honour. He had reminded the people 
of a saying of one of their ancient kings : that Spartans 
never asked about their enemies, how many, but wliere 
they are ; ami he soon illustrated it by a fresh achieve- 
ment ; for lie came up with the Aclnean army on its 
march homeward, near tlie foot of mount Lycieurn, and 
gaine<l a complete victory. It was so utterly routed, tliat 
for some days Aratus himself was believed to have fallen. 
But he had escaped from the field, and took advantage 
of the report to strike one of those clandestine blows to 
which he o\ved so much of his fortune and his repu- 
tation. Having collected some of his scattered troops, 
he led them against Mantinea, which, being unprepared 
to resist this unexpected attack, fell into his hands. He 
protected the town from pillage, though after its revolt 
from the Achiean League, Polybius thinks, it had no 
reason to expect such clemency ; but to secure its fidelity 
for the future, he compelled it to receive an Aclucaii 
garrison, and to admit the resident foreigners to the fian- 
chise ; and it seems probable that he j^rovided for these 
new citizens at the expense of those wdio had shoivn 
themselves most adverse to the Acha'an interest. By 
this conquest he no doubt in some degree repaired his 
credit ; but it is not easy to understand all the conse- 
quences which Plutarch attributes to it. He represents 
it as having caused so much discouragement at Sparta, 
that Cleomenes could no longer obtain leave to prose- 
cute offensive operations against the enemy. It may 
however have furnished the ephors with a pretext which 
they before wanted for restraining his ardour ; and it 
seems that their opjiosition turned his thoughts with 
redoubled eagerness toivard his long-cherisbeil projects 
of revolution. Yet the step which he next took is not 
one which could have been expected as most clearly 
adapted to forward such a design. We are informed by 
Plutarch that he invited Archidamus, the exiled brother 
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of -Agis, to return to Sparta, tliiuking^ it is said, that with 
the support of a colleague he should be better able to 
balance the authority of the ephors. It is certainly 
difficult to recoil ede this Avith all wt know as to llie 
character and schemes of Cleonienes, and hence the 
sequel naturally suggests the sus])icion, that his object 
was not to call in an ally, but to rid himself of a rival ; 
for Archidamus was put to deatli, according to Plutarch, 
as soon as lie entered the city. Polybius^ would fix tlie 
guilt of this transaction entirely on C’leomeiies ; and re- 
lates that the Messenian Nicagoras, the friend and host 
of Archidamus, who negotiated the treaty with CMeo- 
mcnes in his behalf, having accompanied him to Jsjiaita, 
though lie Wtis himself allowed to depart unhurt, con- 
ceived bitter hatred and thirst of vengeance against 
Clcometics, which, as we shall see, he was afterwards 
enabled to gratify. Plutarch, on the other hand, repre- 
sents it as notorious, that the deed was perpetrated by 
the party which had nothing but vengeance to look for 
from the family of Agis ; hut Avhether Aviili the eon- 
sent of Cleomeiies is a question which, as it Avas disputed 
among his contemporaries, must always remain flonhtfu]. 
The reasons A\'liich Avould incline us to acquit him of 
the murder of Kur^damidas, are for the most ])art 
equally applicable to this trcansactioii. "J'he treachery 
and baseness wliich would he implied in the recal of 
Archidamus, if it Avas meant as a snare for his de- 
struction, Avere ajiparently quite foreign to the nature of 
Cleomenes, and no adequate motive is assigneil for them 
in this case: the juncture Avas not one likely to awaken 
his jealousy or fear of Archidamus, and it might 
suggest the thought that he should find the brother of 
Agis a useful associate in a struggle with the ejdiors. 

He had been endeavouring to form a party at Sparta, 
and his mother, Cratesicloa, a woman worthy of her 
son, not only exerted all her influence to promote his 
designs, but Avas thought to have given her liand to a 
second husband, a man of great reiiutation and in- 


1 V. 37 
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fliu'iicc, named Megistonous, only that she might gain 
liiin for her son’s cause. But Cleornenes saw that, 
before ho could effect his object, he must be again at 
the head of an army. The ephors, whether from ti- 
midity or distrust, wished to keep liim at home ; hut 
their cupidity wms too strong for their prudence, and 
they let themselves be bribed to send him out on a 
fresh expedition, which proved honourable to Sparta, 
but fatal to themselves. He first marie himself master 
of the border town of Leuctra, and when Aratus 
marched to jirotect Megalopolis, advanced to a place 
called Ladocea, in tin* immediate neighbourhood of the 
city.^ Tn an engagement w'hich took place almost under 
the city walls, the Achrran light troops at first gained 
the advantage o\er tlie enmny. But Aratus refused to 
follow it u]) and kept the main body of his army 
motionless behind the bed of a torrent. Lydiades, 
having in vain urged him to action, put himself at the 
head of the cavalry, and by a vigorous charge broke the 
Spartan left ^^ing and put it to flight, hut in the heat 
of jmrsuit was entangled in difficult ground, where he 
was surrounded and slain. After his death the cavalry 
fled, and falling hack upon the jdialanx, threw it into 
disorder which wms the occasion of its entire defi'at. 
C’leoinenos sent the body of Lydiades to MegaIo])olis, 
adorju-d with a ]nirple robe and a garland, while Aratus 
returned to Achaia amidst the murmurs of his troops, 
to give ail account of his conduct in the assembly at 
ACgiuin. The patience of the people seemed to be ex- 
hausted, and tlie general feeling -was so strong against 
him that a decree was passeil 'which declared — if it is 
accurately reported, — that the League would no longer 
supply him with money or troops for the war, hut tiiat 
he must carry it on, if he w'oiild, at bis own charge. 

It sounds like a resolution to give up the war, but it 
was probably only meant as a vote of want of con- 
fidence in Aratus, Yet tlie people may by this time 

' '!'« hethixua, xix,\ovf/.ivat, Pulybius, u. anil Pans, viii 11. 1. Plutarch, 
Clcoui u. 
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well have begun to be weary of such a wasteful contest, 
for which it would have been difficult to assign any 
worthy object. That the League could make any ma- 
terial progress in opposition to Si)arta, Iiad now at least 
become utterly hopeless : tliere was clearly more room 
to apprehend a series of disasters which might endanger 
its very existence; and though Cleomenes might wisli 
for the continuance of the war, the Spartan government 
had shown itself strongly inclined to peace, and would 
no doubt gladly have accepted any reasonable terms. 
The assembly plainly intimated by its resolution, that 
it did not regard the war as undertaken on the part of 
the League in self-defence, but as an attempt to carry 
out a project of Aiatiis, which, whatever might have 
been its merits, tlie event had proved to be imprac- 
ticable. 

Yet no one seems to have ventured to call for a 
discussion of this question, which Avas the only one of 
real interest to tlie i>eople, and the influence of Aratus 
was too firmly established to be shaken by an expression 
of passing disapprobation, which was forgotten as soon 
as the feeling had subsided. He thought, it is said, at 
first of throwing up tlie sejil of office, as if be had be en 
injured by the vote of censure, but on calmer reflection 
judged it wiser to letain his dignity and to attempt to 
retrieve his honour, Before his year expired he again 
took the field, and in the neighbourhood of Orchomenus 
defeated a body of Lacediemoiiiaii troops, and Megis- 
tonous was among his prisoners, but, it must be sup- 
posed, was soon exchanged or ransomed, as vve find 
him shortly after again at the side of Cleomenes. This 
slight advantage was of the less momi'iit, as in the 
course of a few months events took place at Sparta, 
which removed the object for which Aratus was striving, 
— the extension of the J^eague over IVloponnesus — 
further than ever from Ins reach. 

Cleomenes had been inspired with fresh confidence 
by his victory at Ladocea, and he now ventured to 
disclose his projects to Megistoiious, and engaged his 
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concurroncej aiirl afterwards that of two or three other 
friends. He felt, and they believed, that, to enable him 
to restore Sparta’s ancient ascendency in Greece, nothing 
was wanting but to reform her institutions, and eman- 
cipate the royal authority from the control of the 
ephors. Tie might well think, having effected so much 
%vith such scanty means, in spite of so many hindrances, 
there was nothing which he might not accomplish 
when the force of the renovated nation, a really Spartan 
army, should be ])lace<l at his unfettered command. 
A dream related to him by one of the ephors, who, as 
he slept in the oracular temple of Pasijdiae, saw four of 
their seats reniowd from their place of session, and 
heard a voice saying: This is best for Sparta, was 
reported to have confirmed his resolution and to have 
quickened his movements. Again, he marched into 
Arcadia, with an army composed in part of merce- 
naries, and ill part of that class of citizens from which 
he had to expect the most active resistance to his 
measures. 'JVaversing Arcadia with great rapidity in 
various directions, he reduced Ileriea and Alsiea, vic- 
tualled Orchornenus, and threatened Mantinca. "J'he 
Spartans were at last so fatigued with long marches and 
countermarches, that they were glad to be left behind 
in Arcadia, when he returned for an interval to J^a- 
conia. * On his way homew^ard, Cleomenes revealed his 
design to a ftwv trusty followers, and regulaterl his 
march so as to reach Sparta about the time when the 
ephors were sitting down to supper. Kury elides was 
sent forward to obtain admission into their presence, 
under pretence of a message from the army, and while 
they were listening to his report, some of the other 
conspirators, wdth a few soldiers, rushed in and fell 
upon them, l^our of the ephors were massacred : the 

* Droysen (-tS;).) conceives that the danger which thrcalenccl Orchornenus 
was the real motive ol the expedition of rieonicncs, and that ►oiiie machi- 
nations ot the Spartan ohgaretiy, which it was encouraged to undertake by 
his absence, and the captivity o( Megit.tonoiis, and to wliicli the ephors lent 
their aul, were tlie imniediacc cause which indiiLCtl him to strike the de- 
ci8i\e blow. I cannot perceive the slightest dpi>earance of necessity for 
such an explanation ot his conduct. 
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fifth, named Apjesilaus. havinpj been left anioiij; them 
apparently lifeless, afterwards recovered strength enough 
to crawl into an adjacent sanctuary. About ten other 
persons lost their lives at the same time in defence of 
the ephors. No other blood was shed, and Agesilaus 
himsL*lf was spared, when he came out of his place of 
shelter the next morning. All who would w'ere allowed 
to leave the city during the night, and it is probable 
that many took advantage of this permission. 

At daybreak Clcomenes suminonefl an assembly of 
the people. 'J'wo indications of the recent revolution 
met their view in the market-place : a table was exhi- 
bited containing the names of eighty citizens who were 
enjoined to leave the country, and four of the seats of 
the ephors were removed, the fifth being left to be oc- 
cupied by Cleomenes.^ lie now came forward to vin- 
dicate his conduct and to explain his intentions. He 
went back, it appears, to the origin of the ephoralty, 
with a view to show that the power claimed by the 
ephors in later times had been acquired through usurp- 
ation. The office itself, he asserted, was unknown to the 
primitive constitution, in which the supreme authority 
w'as vesteil in the kings and the gerusia; and it was 
only after the Messeiiian war that the kings had begun 
to appoint officers under the title of ephors, to dis- 
charge some of their functions in their absence. These 
vicegerents and servants of the kings had in course of 
time erected themselves into a distinct, independent, 
and permanent tribunal, and had enlarged tlieir juris- 
diction by a series of encroachments, until it overlaid 
all the other magistracies in the state. The memory of 
the ephor Asteropus, who had introduced some of the 
most important of these innovations, was comparatively 


1 Droysnn (491.) tliinks that by this Clcomrncs meant to intimate that 
he asfiumcd all the powers whuh had been exercised by the ephors. It 
would be more important if we tonld ascertain that he actually did .so Ho 
clearly profcHsed to resume all thnse brniiches ol the royal prerogative 
which the ephors had usurped but it bCemh that he aUo charged them 
with the exercise of a tyrannical power, whuh h.id never been claimed 
by the kings themselves {\iouiria. stiOetw txk rraTfisv etfx.'Kv- 

riut. CL 10.). 
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recent. It was only by dc«[rees that the ephors liad 
assumed the right of summoning the kings before tlieni; 
that it had not been always recognised, appeared from 
the usage of modern times, according to which tlie kings 
were only bound to attend on the third summons. Still 
this power, unconstitutional and exorbitant as it was, 
might for the sake of tranquillity have been tolerated, 
if it had been exercised with moderation and with some 
regard to the public good. Hut when it was abused, as 
it had lately been by ephors w'ho took upon them to ba- 
nish their kings aiul to ])ut them to death without trial, 
and wlio established a system of terror to prevent mea- 
sures of reform wdiich were indispensably necessary for 
the honour and Avell-bcing of Sparta it could be en- 
dured no longer. IIa[>py should he have thought him- 
self if the evils under winch the countiy groaned, the 
luxury and extortion, and the inequality of fortunes, 
w'hich was the source of all the rest, could have been 
corrected by any milder remedy ; but the use of force 
in extreme cases bad been sanctioned by the example of 
Lycurgus himself : the more as be was but a private per- 
son wlicii he appealed to arms against king (diarilaus. It 
bad now become necessary to resort to the like means to 
overpower the resistance of the adversaries of reform ; 
but no needless violence bad been employed, no greater 
severity exercised than the public safety required. He 
tlien proceeded to unfold his plan, which, in its leading 
features, was the same as had been proposed by Agis. 
All debts were to be cancelled ; so that the creditors, 
whose securities liad been destroyed, seem to have been 
allowed to revive their claims ; the land was to be equally 
divided, and a iiew’^ roll of citizens formed, to include 
the foreigners who, on strict examination, should be 
found worthy of the franchise. When the honour of 
Sparta should have been entrusted to a sufficient number 

' Here, if llroysi-Mi’s ronjpcturc were wtil founded, should have been 
some allusion to the later atlenipts of the oligarchy. 
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of armed citizens, they would not aprain see her territory 
insulted by Illyrian or jl^tolian inroads. * 

The cancelling of the debts avus pevliaps considered 
only as the enforcement of the law passed by Agis. The 
division of the lands was, it seems, made to wear the 
appearance of a voluntary sacrifice on the part of tliose 
A\ho possessed more than the legal measure. Cleo- 
menes himself set the example by the surrender of liis 
own patrimony, and this, it is said, was followed first 
by Megistonous and his other friends, and afterwards 
by all the other citizens. In the distribution a portion 
was allotted to each of the exiles ; and (’leornencs an- 
nounced that they would all be permitted to return 
when tranquillity should have been firmly established. 
After the enrolment w'as completed, the Spartan infantry 
amounted to 5000 men ; and (’leomenes introduced 
some changes in its weapons and armour, in par- 
ticular by the substitution of the sarissa for the old 
Grecian spear, whicli brought it nearer to the character 
of the Macedonian phalanx. At the same time he dili- 
gently applied himself to restore the ancient system of 
education and discipline, a task in which he is said to 
have received much assistance from the philosopher 
Splurrus ; a proof that he did not rigorously confine him- 
self to the traditional details, but took the opportunity 
to effect many seasonable improvements. "^I'lie aboli- 
tion of the ephoralty was not the only innovation which 
Cleomenes made in the constitution. It appeals that 
he likewise in some way altered the character or con- 
tracted the poAvers of the gerusia ; and he is said to 
have changed its name, and to have substituted a de- 
scription referring to the subdivisions of the tribes Avhich 
the council was supposed to represent.- But the fact 


1 An allusion which seems plainly to indicate that the period of tlic 
iEtolian invasion was not so long passed as Droysen re|>resent8 

2 Paus. ii. 9. 1. ts Jefaro? yt^einrietf x»Tat}iOa-oif xoiT^evououe ru 
XBLTtffTVj&iv etvr' etuTvv. The mraiiiiig of Pausaiiias seems to bo as stated 
in the text, and so it was nnderstoocl by r»fueUer (Hor ii p. 132. Engl. Tr. 

cd.)i who says : “ Cleomenes instituted a college of rtuTfiovoiMn in the 
place of the gcrusia ” But in the note he seems to adopt Boekh's inter- 
pretation (Corp. Insc. i. p. GO/i.), who observes on the words of Paus., 
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SO stated is not easily explained ; for ho evidently stu- 
died to ])icserve the forms of antiquity whenever they 
did not thwart his purposes ; and it rests on the autho- 
rity of a writer who Avas very liable to error. Another 
of his measures was certainly an infringement of the 
constitution, though it Avas one of Avhich the oligarchy 
which, after the murder of Agis, had permitted one king 
to reign Avithout a colleague, had no right to complain. 
Since the sons of Aiistodemus shared the royal ofiice 
between them, there had never been two kings of the 
same house at a time. Cleoinenes now filled the A^acanl^ 
throne of the 1‘roclids with his brother Kuclides. If 
tliis proceeding Avas not to be justified by the legend 
which traced the origin of the two royal houses to one 
ancestor, it Avas at least a proof that Cleomenes did not 
aim at despotic poAver, and it Avas more in harmony 
both Avith that ancient precedent and AA'ith the spirit of 
the constitution than the undivided monarchy, in Avhich 
the enemies of reform had so long acquiesced. 

Such Avas the revolution Avhich was representeil by 
Polybius', and by other Avriters, both ancient and 
modern, as a subversion of the hereditary form of 
government, and a transformation of the legitimate 
royalty into what the Greeks called a tyranny. By 
others, it has been regarded as a salutary and tempeftite 
reform, conducted Avith great moderation on consti- 
tutional principles, and preserving as much both of the 
substance and the form of the national institutions as 


“ hor cst, vim Senat^ks rcsolvit Clcomrnos non senatum ipsiim ; ” and has 
bhown (p GIO.) that in later times at least, the T<KT^oye,ua/ existed together 
with the Kerusi.i, and that even after the rcsturatmu ot the eplioraliy, tlie 
chief of the ToiTpoviiMot eontimieil to i;ive his name to the year ; but it is 
quite another question, whether this is what Pausainas meant to say 
Droysen (ii. 49^ ) seems to suppose thiR Cleoinenes abolished the name of 
the f^erusia, aiid nominally substituted the in their room : that 

is, with poweis really mloiiur to those of the gerusia; but it seems more 
probable that t£ "kayu is to be referred to 'T'(»r( 0 i 6 //r«ur. 

* it. 47 3. Pans viii, 'SI. 1C lieuriKiia; if Tv^atwiUnc, o 

K'KioiA.ivr)( Tr,v Rrurkiier has ex.unined the que'^tion in an article 

in Ziinmerinann’s Zeitsehnfl, 18J7, No. 151 On Ihr Jirforms qf Agts and 
Clcomrn/rs. But the ronelusioii at which he arrives seems hardly worth 
the pains he h.as taken to ehtabbs'i it. He finds that the judgment of 
Polybius, though naitial, was not without foundation in fact, inasmuch 
a. the means by wh icli Cleomenes compassed his ends were illegal. 
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wfis consistent with the main end, the security and 
welfare of the state. It can hardly be denied, that the 
facts afford some colour to each of these opinions ; the 
case is one wdiicli, like all political cl anj^es, not effected 
by strictly legal means, presents an ambiguous as])ect ; 
but the view taken by Polybius, whose iHejudices de- 
prive him of all authority on this question, apf)ears to 
be the more narrow and superficial, and to exhibit least 
of the real character of the transaction, while it is 
grossly unjust so far as it involves any judgment on 
the motives and intentions of Cleomenes. The essence 
of tymnnif, in tlie Greek sense, is the usurpation of 
arbitrary power, in a state which liad been previously 
governed by law' ; and it must be admitted on the one 
hand, not only that the means by which Cleomenes 
compassed his ends were violent and illegal, but also 
that the power wdiicli he acquired by the revolution was 
in one point of view’- very nearly absolute ; as, after he 
had abolished the ephoralty, placed his brother on the 
throne, and formed an army of citizens devoted to liis 
interest, there was no one in Sparta who could coun- 
teract his will. Tint, on the other hand, it must be 
considered, that however little foundation there may 
ha\e been in authentic records or tradition for his 
as^rtions as to the origin of the ephoralty, and though 
the office was probably, in some form or other, as old as 
the Dorian conquest, still in later times it had unques- 
tionably assumed a new character and place, and had 
usurped prerogatives, unknown to the early constitution, 
which rendered it an irresistible engine ^f an oppressive 
and baneful oligarchical domination. Whether it would 
have been possible to retain the office and to reduce its 
authority within moderate bounds, may be doubtful, 
but Cleomenes had good grounds for the view which 
he took of it, as an excrescence which must be ampu- 
tated before the state could be restored to a healthy-;^ 
condition. Nor is there any reason for questioning the ^ 
sincerity of his conviction, that he was merely reviving 
the royalty of the primitive ages, in the peculiar form 
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wliich it had assumed at Sparta, exempt indeed from 
the restraint to which it had been so long subjected by 
tlic growth of tile power which had gradually encroached 
upon its rights, but yet not an unlimited sovereignty, 
lie ruled over a free and willing people, in wliich there 
was only one disaffected party, the oligarchy which he 
had overthrown. 'I'hey indeed, pretending to consider 
themselves as the state, might consistently treat him as 
a tyrant, for they submitted to him only through fear. 
Jhit his main strength lay in his Spartan phalanx, the 
citizens who composed the popular assembly, and over 
this bofly he could posses no other dominion than the 
legitimate inffueuce which ho derived from their gra- 
titude, admiration, and confidence. As he had thrown 
his private w^ealth into the common stock, so in his 
person and wdiole manner of living, both in the camp 
and at home, by a simplicity and frugality which were 
perfectly free from all tinge of affectation, lie presented 
a model of a Spartan king, only distinguished from the 
best of the old times by the advantage which he may 
have gained from liis philosophical education. 

'riie tidings of the revolution at Sparta were received 
by Aratus and liis friends with a mixture of hope and 
alarm. J’liey hoped that it might prove the beginning 
of a long series of civil commotions, which might keep 
Clcoinenes occupied at home. On tlie other hand, the 
cancelling of debts and repartition of the soil excited 
their fears, lest the contagion of this pernicious example 
should reach the multitude in the Achiean towns, and 
impel them to like enterprises, or incline them to seek 
alliance with Sparta. Aratus owed a great part of his 
reputation to the prudent forbearance with which he 
had respected the rights of property at Sicyon, after 
the return of the exiles. The revolutionary measures 
of Cleomenes were utterly repugnant to his nature and 
his principles ; and there can be little doubt that they 
did not merely serve as a pretext for that hostility to 
Sparta, which he carried to such a fatal extreme, but 
really contributed to heighten it. liis sympathies were 
M 4 
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all on the side of the defeated oligarchy : in his eyes 
the Spartan king was a demagogue^ who had made 
himself a tyrant ; as it was in these colours that his 
character came down to Polybius. 

The winter, inchuling the beginning of had 

probably been occupied at Sparta with the remodelling 
of the state. Early in the spring, not long before 11 y- 
perbatas the successor of Aratus went out of office, 
Cleoinenes, anxious to dash all hopes which his enemies 
might have built on the supposed continuance of internal 
disorders of Sparta, and to prove that tlie recent changes 
had not tended to abate the ardour, or to u lax the dis- 
cipline of his troops^, invaded the territory of Megalo- 
polis, where he inflicted much damage^ and collected a 
great booty, 'fhe Mcgalopolitans, who had suffered 
severe losses in the preceding camjiaigns, offeretl no 
resistance, and no succours came from Achaia, where 
the government felt itself insecure, and the people had 
no more heart for the war. To encourage his partizans 
by a signal dis])lay of his superiority in the field, Cleo- 
menes^ having foun»l a company of players on their 
road from iMesscne, caused a temporary theatre to be 
erected, and entertained his army with a dramatic ex- 
hibition ; though in general his can|p was distinguished 
by the absence of all frivolous and enervating amuse- 
ments, while every other in frreece, no less than in 
Macedonia or Asia, was followed by a train of musicians 
and dancers, jugglers and buffoons. He accustomed 
his soldiers to fill up the intervals of their martial 
exercises with conversation seasoned with Laconic 
pleasantry ; as at his own fable he provided no other 
recreation for his guests. 

His commanding attitude seems to have produced 
the effect which lie desired at Mantinea, 7^here the 
party adverse to the Achican connection invited him to 
recover possession of the town ; and in concert with 

> Plut. Cleom. 12. But this docs not imvily, as Schorn (p. 113.) repre- 
sents, that the expedition had no other object. 
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them he surprised it in the night, and overj)owerod the 
Achiuan garrison, which was almost all put to the sword. 
To Polybius, who chooses to overlook the distinction 
of parties in this affair, the conduct of the Mantineans 
appears to be marked by the foulest treachery and in- 
gratitude^ ; but those of them who hailed (deomenes 
.as the restorer of their laws and constitution, could not 
be conscious of any great obligation to the Achieans. 
After a few hours' rest he set out again for "J’egea, and 
by a circuitous march through the Avest of Arc.idia and 
Elis, jieiietrated into Achaia. Ilyperbatas, Avho Avas di- 
rected 111 all Ins movements by Aratus-, took up a po- 
sition with the largest force be could master, at a place 
called Ilecatombseoii near the A\Tstcrn extremity of the 
country, and Cleomenes—- rashly as it was thought — 
placed himself betAveen the town of Dyme and the 
enemy’s camp. Hut his object Avas to force a battle, 
and he gained a complete victory. Its immetliate fruit 
Avas the reduction of a place called Langou'*, Avhich he 
restored to the Eleaiis ; hut in the ineaiiAvlnle he 0])cned 
a negotiation Avith the Acluean League, Avhich promised 
much more important advantages, it is not quite clear 
Avhetlier he had already, before the battle, made over- 
tures to the Acha^n government, Avhich had been 
rejected through the influence of Aratus: but his aim 
must have Ijeen long well understood. It seems to 
have been almost universally expected, .and perhaps 
very generally desired, that all the Peloponnesian states 
should be united in one body: the only question was 
Avhether the union was to take place under Acluean or 
under Spartan supremacy ;*whether Sparta Avas to be 
annexed to the Achiean League, or the Acluean League 
to Sparta. The success of Cleomenes had now made it 

' ii. !*s, PJut ricon. 14. *A^rou t» traiv r,v 

^ Pint. Cleoin 14. itiXQuv xa.i AjkyyMvi. ’^roysen (p. 505 ), with Manso 
(ill. 1. p. 318.) and Schninann (p. Iv ), RupfX'’>es this to be a mistake, and 
that the place was Lasion in tiicAororea «1 Elm; and he would arcount 
for this operation by the conjecture, that Cleomenes desiRiKtl to ad'ord 
time lor the rc\ olutionary movoraent in the Achiean towim to develop 
itself. Yet one would think that his presence in Achaia must have been 
more likely to accelerate the jirogrest of this movement. 
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evident, that, if he entered the League, it must he on liis 
own terms. Those wliicli he offered after the battle 
appear to have been moderate, though w'e have no in- 
formation as to the details. It is not clear on what 
footing Sparta was to he placed with regard to the 
League ,* but for himself (Ueomenes demanded to be ac- 
knowledged as its chief. Plutarch speaks of this, as if 
it were to have been a mere title of honour, in return 
for which he held out the prospect of many solid ad- 
vantages to the Aclueans. i But there can he no doubt 
that it implied nothing less than that the forces of the 
League should be placed at his disposal, wdth ])Owers as 
large as those which had been exercised by Aratus, and 
without even the same degree of responsibility. The 
national feeling of the Achsean race might be woumlcd 
by such a concession to a Dorian prince. But there 
was no great danger lest a Spartan king shoultl abuse 
it, either by unnecessary wars undertaken to gratify his 
own ambition, or by wanton aggression on public or 
individual liberty. The coalition or alliance with Sparta 
at least promised an immediate cessation of that harass- 
ing petty warfare in which the strength of the Jycagiio 
had been so long w'asted ; and if Cleomcnes was to be 
feared as a protector, he was certainly not less formid- 
able as an enemy. This view of the question prevailed 
in the Achaean council. The Achaean ministers were 
instructed to accept the king’s proposals, to conclude a 
truce with him, and to invite him to attend an assembly 
to be held near Argos, in which the treaty was to be 
ratified. But an illness, the effect of excessive fatigue, 
and an imprudent draught of water, compelled him to 
postpone his journey to Argos, and to return for a time 
to Sparta. He however so fully relied on the promises 
he had received, that, as one of the stipulations of the 
convention was the release of his prisoners, he set the 
principal of them at liberty forthwith. This accidental 
delay was apparently the occasion of great calamities. 


« Ar. 38. 
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It afforded time to Aratus for intrigues, by which he 
was enabled to put an end to all prospects of peace. 

Aratus, when he began the w^ar, probably considered 
S])arta as an easy coiujuest. lie w'as not prepared to 
find a formidable antagonist in the young king, and 
could not expect that the people which had tamely 
submitted to the inroads of the Illyrians and ^tolians, 
would offer any effectual resistance to the arms of the 
Aclnran League. But he had been very soon unde- 
ceived : and he liad long ago foreboded such a crisis as 
had now arrived, and had i^ondered the course he should 
take when the eniergency arose. The resolution wliich 
he finally adopted was one which even now we cannot 
read of for the first time without the same kind of 
painful surprise, which we feel wlien a man whom w^e 
have hitherto esteemed has committed a dishonourable 
action. It was no other than at once to undo the great 
work of his public life, to call the king of Macedonia 
into Peloponnesus, as an ally and protector against 
Cleomenes. And this resolution he formed, confessedly 
with a clear insight into the consequences which were 
likely to result fiom this step, a full view of the danger 
with which it threatened the liberties of (ireece. The 
struggle which this determination cost him, may be in 
some measure estimated by the perplexity which Poly- 
bius Ix’trays in his attempt to defend it. The plea 
which Aratus set up in his memoirs, and wdiich is 
urged by the historian, his apologist and admirer, is 
necessity. But it is admitted that he had reconciled 
himself to the thought, had harboured the purpose, be- 
fore the necessity existed ; and this supposed necessity 
was after all only the creature of his own will ; it was 
but his want of self-command, his incapacity for a great 
sacrifice, which Jed him to lay down as a first principle 
of action, inviolable as the laws of nature, that (-leo- 
menes must be resisted to the last, and that any al- 
ternative was to be preferred to compliance with his 
demands. We can indeed very easily conceive how 
deeply mortifying such compliance would have been to 
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Aratus : how much it would have cost him to retire 
from public life, baffled and humbled, and from tlie 
shade of his forced seclu<^ion to witness the trium])h of 
his young rival. Tliese are considerations, winch may 
well dispose us, with Plutarch, to view his conduct witli 
more of pity than of indignation, as an example of 
ordinary human weakness. Put they must be discarded, 
when an attempt is made to vindicate his jiolicy on tlie 
ground taken by Polybius, as not unworthy of a pa- 
triotic statesman. A\^e can then only inquire, whether 
the ambition of Cleomenes threatenerl Greece, or even 
the Achsean League, with any dangers so fearful as 
wx'ie to be apprehended from the restoration of Mace- 
donian ascendency : and this is a question on which 
Aratus can hardly have been so far blinded by passion 
as to mistake the truth. 

Nothing is more remarkable in the account given by 
Polybius of the steps by which Aratus was led to the 
practical result of his deliberations, than the place as- 
signed to the iEtolians. 'Fhe importance of the figure 
which they make in the historian’s vindication of his 
hero, stands in most strange and suspicious contiast to 
the paucity and insignificance of the actions which he 
attributes to them during the same period. According 
to this statement a coalition between the yEtolians and 
Spartans was the original cause of the war, and first in- 
duced Aratus to believe that the safety of the Achrean 
licague was endangered by the enterprises of Cleomenes. 
Yet the only proof he alleges of the existence of such a 
confederacy is, that the iEtolians surrendered their claims 
to the three Arcadian towns, which had abandoned their 
alliance, and had connected themselves with Sparta ; 
and it is not pretended that they ever sent a single man 
into Peloponnesus to the aid of Cleomenes, or that they 
in any way interposed in his behalf otherwise than by 
one demonstration to be mentioned in the sequel which 
came very late, and was totally useless. Another state- 
ment, equally questionable, and which proves as little, 
is, that the .^tolians opened a negotiation with Antigo- 
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nus Dosori in the hope of engaging him in a war against 
the Achaean League, with a view to the partition of its 
territory. Whatever their projects may have been, not 
only were these never realisecl,buttheonly part which they 
actually took in the war was a declaration of hostile in 
tent ions toward Macedonia. It must therefore be pro- 
nounced an utterly hollow pretext, when we are informed 
by Polybius that fear of the iKtolians drove Aratus to the 
thought of an alliance with Antigonus. 

The precise juncture when Aratus took the first step 
toward the execution of his design, is not distinctly 
marked in the narrative of Polybius ; but it seems to 
have tx)en subsequent to the opening of the caiiijiaigii in 
which ('leomenes first took the field after the revolution 
at Sparta. It was probably while he was ravaging the 
territory of Megalopolis without resistance that Aratus 
concerted a plan with two of its citizens, Nicophanes and 
( ercidas, his old friends, for an embassy to Macedonia, 
to sound Antigonus. At his suggestion they were ap- 
pointed envoys to the Acha?an (Council, and having ob- 
tained its permissiion, proceeded to the Macedonian court. 
I’hey received their instructions from Aratus, who fur- 
nished them with the arguments which he judged best 
adapted to make an impression on Antigonus. The 
substance of them has been preserved by Polybius : and 
none certainly could have been devised better suited to 
the purpose of convincing and persuading the king. It 
is only surprising that Aratus, while he suggested them, 
should not have felt that they were so many reasons 
which ought to have deterred him, as a patriotic Greek, 
from the prosecution of his attempt. The envoys were 
to represent the danger which was impending over the 
Achiean League from the insatiable ambition of the 
iEtolians and Cleomenes, who were banded against it, 
and to point out that if the confederates were allowed to 
overpower the League, and Cleomenes become master 
of l*eloponnesu8, they would soon extend their conquests 
into northern Greece, and must at length come into 
mortal conflict with Macedonia. It was for the king to 
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consider whether it suited his interest better to fight hi.s 
battle with Cleomenes for the command of (ireeee in 
Peloponnesus, witli the Achieans and Jiieotians on his 
side, or to stake his kingdom on the i.ssue of a contest 
against the united forces of iFltolia and Bciotia, the 
Achseans and the Lacediumonians, in Thessaly. It 
was indeed a simple calculation : and when the envoys 
added, that if the iKtoIians remained quiet, an they af- 
fected to do then, the Aclueans would hold out as long 
as they could without assistance, but if fortune proved 
adverse, or the ih^tolian.s took part against them, they 
w’ould then call upon him for timely succour, Antigo- 
nus had nothing more to wish than that they might soon 
find themselves compelled to implore his protection. 
Nothing however could be more agreeable to him than 
that they should previously waste their own and their 
enemy's strength, since they w’ould then he the more 
willing to accept his terms. Indeed, as if to lemove all 
doubt on this head, Aratus expressly undertook to pro- 
vide the amplest securities, and the most solid proofs he 
could desire of gratitinle for his favours. 

That Antigonus received those proposals witli joy, 
and dismissed the envoys with the warmest assurances of 
his goodwill, hardly needs to be related, lie sent a 
letter with them addressed to the people of Megalopolis, 
in which he promised, if it was also the wish of the 
Achieans, to march to their aid. I'he report which they 
made on their return of the king’s favourable disposition, 
made such an impression at Megaloiiolis, where, ever 
since the time of Philip, there had always been a strong 
friendly feeling toward Macedonia, that they were im- 
mediately commissioned to repair to the Achiean assem- 
bly, and to call upon the League to solicit the Mace- 
donian succours without delay. Aratus, we arc told, was 
delighted to learn that Antigonus was willing to forget 
the injury which his house bad sustained in the loss of 
the Acrocorinthus, and no less pleased that the ardour 
of the Megalopolitans released him from the responsibi- 
lity of an experiment which he felt to be extremely 
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hazardous : no blame could now be attached to liim if it 
should happen that Antigonus crushed the liberty which 
he was invited to protect. He had only to moderate 
their impatience, while he commended their zeal ; and 
he exhorted the people to persevere as long as they could 
ill their unassisted exertions, and only if fortune frowned 
upon them to lietake themselves to the promised aid. 

'J’hough Aratus had been able to obtain the sanction 
of the Achiean Council for this negotiation, it is not to 
be supposed that the measure was generally popular in 
Achaia. The events wdiich followed prove that it was 
cairied by a comparaiivcly small though powerful party, 
chiefly through the influence of Megalopolis, and the 
regard which was felt to be due to her services and 
sacrifices in the common cause. Not only was there a 
strong inclination in favour of Cleoinenes among the 
lower classes, who hoped under Jiis protection to obtain 
release from their debts, and a new agrarian law, but 
many of the leading men dreaded Macedonian interven- 
tion, were impatient of the preponderance of Aratus, and 
willing to acquiesce in the supremacy of Spaita. Ac- 
cording to a usage which bad never before been inter- 
rupted since Aratus first filled the office of general, he 
should have succeeded Jlyperbatas. lint he solemnly 
<leclined it, and the election fell on 'rimoxciius. Ac- 
cording to Plutarch, he wished it to be believed, that his 
refusal was the effect of the resentment he retained for the 
affront lie had suffered after his defeat at Ladocea, but 
lus real motive was well known to be his despondency 
as to the prospects of the League, produced by tlie battle 
of Hecatomba'um. Hut even if we must infer from 
this that Aratus himself alleged the pretext mentioned 
by Plutarch, it would still be probable that he meant 
to intimate his conviction, that the resources of the 
League w'ere no longer sufficient to carry on the struggle, 
and that the time had come w^heii it was necessary to 
claim the promised aid of Antigonus. But though he 
exerted the most strenuous efforts to counteract the 
overtures of Cleoinenes, he could not prevent the con- 
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elusion of the prelimimarieg already related ; and if 
Cleomenes had been able immediately to attend' the 
assembly at Argosj it is probable that die would have 
found k willing to accede to his terms. Jlut during 
the interval in wjiich he was detained at home by his 
illness^ Aratus appears ta have recovered his ascendency, 
and found mea^s to av'brt the p^iiicatioii wdiich threat- 
ened his interests. He imrnediaifely sent his own son, 
the younger AratUs, to Antigonus, apparently without 
any other authority, to* conclude the negotiation which 
had been opened by the JVIcgalopolitan envoys. All 
was now adjusted between tliem, except one point, 
which it was still necessary to leave open for some time 
longer. Antigonus required the restitution of the Acj;o- 
corinthufi, as the price of his assistance ; and x\ratus 
himself was quite willing to aonsent to this condifioq,, 
but he could not undertake that even his influence wotlld 
prevail on the Acha'ans to surrender the Corinthians, 
whom they had encouraged to revolt from Macedonia, 
into the hands of their old masters. It was therefore 
arranged, that while Aratus waited for an opportunity 
of accomplishing this object, Antigonus should complete 
his preparations so as to be in readiness to begin his 
march at the first summons. All that remained was to 
bring alxiut a rupture with Sparta, and this lie effected 
by a stroke of policy, in which he was aided by the 
Spartan king’s impetuous temper. When Cleomenes 
had recovered from his illness, he set out for Argos to 
meet the Achaian assembly, which had been convened 
there according to the agreement. But on his road 
he received a message, requesting him to leave his 
troops behind him and to come alone, or, according to 
another account, with a small train*; hostages were 
offered for his security. 2 The message seems to haVc 
been so contrived as at once to betray distrust and 

» Pint. Ar. 39. I cannot pprecive thr absiinlitv which Droysen finds in 
this statement (307. n. 42 ). 

According to Plot. ('leom. 17., as many as J()() ; a number suspiciously 
larg«i It is that of the followers whom, according to the other statement, 
he was to be allowed to bring with him. 
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to awaken suspicions of treachery. . Cleomenes took fire 
at the affrontj sent a letter to the assembly, containing 
hitter invectivefi against Aratus, who replied in a similar 
strain_, and despatched 3 . heraild to iEgium with a de- 
claration of war, which he followed trp by the invasion 
of Achaia, where he surprised Velleue. Several towns 
in the adjacent part of Arcadia submitted to hiip with- 
out resistance, and the government received intelligence, 
which Jed it to ‘ apprehend, that even in Sicyon and 
Corinth he had partizans who were plotting to deliver 
those cities into his power. To suppress this attempt, 
it withdrew the cavalry and mercenaries from Argos, 
at the time when the Ncme.an games were abbut to be 
celebrated there.^ (deomenes took advantage of tlieir 
absence to march suddenly upon Argos, where he sur- 
prised* the quarter contiguous to\he citadel in the night, ’ 
and the appearance of his army amidst the confusion 
of the festival created such consternation, that the city 
immediately capitulated, entered into alliance with 
Sjuirta, acknowledging Cleomenes as its chief, gave 
twenty hostages for its fidelity, and received a Lace- 
da monian garrison. Cleomenes was unfortunately in- 
duced by the assurances of Megistonous to dispense w ith 
the precaution of banishing some of the citizens who 
were notoriously adverse to the new order of things. 
Aristoniaclius, W'ho had joined the Aclnean League with 
reluctance, aiul probably entertained friendly feelings 
toward Aratus, declared himself on the side of Sparta. 
But perhaps the surrender may have been hastened 
chiolly by the dernocratical party, which at Argos, as else- 
where, desired a change in the distribution of property, 
like that which liad taken place at Sparta, and hoped 
to effect it with the countenance of Cleomenes.- The 
submission however of the city, which for so many 
ages had been Sparta’s most formidable rival, added much 
to the reputation of his arms, and it was soon followed 
by that of all tlie other towns of the Argolic peninsula. 


> February, h. c. S23. 


2 riut. Clcom. 20. 
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Aratus hoped to arrest the progress of the defection^ 
which Ivas spreading with alarming rapidity among the 
members of the League, by rigorous measures. He 
seems to have accompanied tlie troops which were sent 
from Argos to Sicyon, armed with unlimited authority 
to proceed against the persons suspected of treasonable 
correspondence with Lleomenes, and he put many of 
them to death, fie then proceeded to institute a like 
investigation at Coiinth; but here the disaffection to 
tlie Achiean government was so general, and the people 
so mucli exasperated against him, that when intelligence 
arrived of the events ^vhich had taken place at .Argos, 
an attempt was made to seize him, which he only 
eluded by extraordinary presence of mind. Being 
alarmed in time by their angry cries and threatening 
gestures, as he was about to enter the theatre in wdiich 
they were assembled, he calmly bade them wait until 
he had given his horse in charge to some one, and so 
reaching the gate, after a hasty warning to the com- 
mander of the citadel, rode away, soon hotly pursued, 
and with very few companions, to Sicyon.^ The (’o- 
rinthiaiis immediately sent a deputation to sun“nder 
their city to Cleomcnes, whom it scarcely consoled for 
the escaiie of Aratus. But as soon as he had completed 
the coiKpiest of Argolis, he marched to Corinth, and 
proceeded to blockade the Acrocorinthus. 

An assembly w'as held soon after at Sicyon, though 
very thinly attended, in which Aratus was created 
strategus autocrator, an extraordinary office previously 
unknown to the Acluean constitution, which must have 
been nearly equivalent to the Roman dictatorsliip. It 
was apparently a formal ratification, or j)rolongation, of 
the irresponsible authority, which he Jiad received or 
assumed for the purpose of keeping down the disaffected 
party. But, now perhaps for the first time, a guard 

I So Plutarch (Ar. 40 \ and with plight variation's, Cleom. 19. Polybius 
(ii, 52.) only says that the Corinthians required the Achscans ami Aratus 
to quit the city Polyhius speaks as it Aratus had been at this time 
ordinary rrfxryiyie a-Tfctn^yovtTi). 
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was formed by the citizens for the protection of his per- 
son. It was apparently difficult to approach more 
closely to the position of a tyrant, or to show that the 
name with which he affected to brand Cleomenes was 
less applicable to himself. Cleomenes for a time ab- 
stained from further hostilities, and tried every expedient 
to conciliate his rival, and to induce him to cede the 
possession of the Acrocorinthus. He carefully preserved 
the j)roperty of Aratiis at Corinth untouched, while lie 
sent his uncle JMej^istonous, and a Messenian named 
Tii])ylus or Tritymallus -, successively, to negotiate 
with him. They W'cre instructed to offer him a pension 
of twelve talents — double the amount of that which he 
received fiom Ptolemy — and even to propose that the 
garrison of the Acrocorinthus should be composed in 
part only of Spartans, and partly of Achaian troops. 
Hut as to the claim of the supreme dignity and com- 
mand, no concession w’as made on the part of Cdeomenes; 
and this was probably the demand most offensive to 
Aratns, and the main obstacle wliich rendered the nego- 
tiation fruitless, lie remained inflexible, covering his 
refusal with the vague pretext, that circumstances were 
not in his power, but rather he in the power of circum- 
atances,"’ which in iglit indeed be truest in the sense, that 
he had gone too far to reeetle. Sucli language at length 
convinced Cleomenes that he had nothing to expect from 
overtures of peace. He indignantly took the field, 
ravaged the territory of Sicyon, and encamped before 
its walls. No doubt could now be left in the mind of 
Aratus as to the course which he would pursue. All 
his hopes were henceforth centred in Antigonus. But 
still he did not venture to take the final irrevocable step, 
to engage for the admission of a Macedonian garrison 
into the Acrocorinthus, without a vote of the Achcean 
assembly ; and it seems to have been for the purpose of 
showing that he was willing to try iill other resources 
before he threw himself on Macedonian protection, that 


N 2 


» riut. Ar. 41. 


a Plut. Clcoin. 19 , 
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he sent envoys to solicit succour from the iEtohans and 
from Athens.^ The embassy to A^tolia Polyliius j}fisses 
over in silence: but it is not more at variance with the 
tenor of his argument in vindication of Aratiis, tlian 
other facts which he relates. It was, as must have been 
foreseen, unsuccessful ; and the yEtoliaiis might con- 
sistently decline to violate the neutrality which tliey had 
hitherto observed in the contest between Sparta and the 
Aclueans. The Athenians, whose assistance would have 
been utterly unavailing, were, it is said, not unmindful 
of their obligations to Aratus : but were restrained by 
Euclides and Micio, the two leading orators of the time, 
from a display of gratitude, which would have been 
alike useless and impolitic.- 

While Cleomenes lay with his army before Sicyon, 
an assembly was held at iKgium which Aratus was 
summoned to attend.-^ The journey exposed him to 
great risk of falling into the enemy's hands ; and Plu- 
tarch, drawing no doubt from his memoirs, represent® 
the women and children at Sicyon as endeavouring to 
detain him by the most moving entreaties ; but he made 
his way, accompanied by his son and ten friends, through 
the Spartan lines to the coast, where he embarked and 
arrived safely at iEgiurn. The business for which the 
assembly was con veiled is not distinctly stated. It 
•seems probable that the election of the ordinary general 
had already taken place. Timoxenus, a steady partisan 
of Aratus, was again in office : hut perhaps one object 
of the assembly was to confirm the extraordinary autho- 
rity with which Aratus had been investeil at Sicyon. 
The chief subject of deliberation however was un- 
doubtedly the negotiation with Antigomis ; and Aratus 
now found the assembly willing to take the last step. 
The scruples of honour by which he himself had hitherto 

> Plut Ar. 41. 

* Ibirt. Pauflanias fji. 9. 4.) writes the names Kuryclides and Micon. 
Lucas (p 89.) says tl^it the Athenians were liiverted from their purpose 
b/; the LacedtBmonians under EuclidcSt as if he lud read in Plutarch o/ 
T£(i E. fietxibou/Moiiiot, * 

3 Plut. Ar. 42. 
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been restrained bad been removed by the revolt of the 
Corinthians ; and his influence seems to have gained 
strength in pro])ortion as the League had shrunk witliin 
its original limits. A decree was passed that Aiitigoims 
should be put in possession of tlie Acrocorinthus ; and 
the sou of Aratus ami his Sicyonian friends who accom- 
panied him to A^^vgium W'ere sent to conclude tlic trt*aty, 
to urge the king to begin his march, and to remain with 
liim as hostages until the proposed security should be 
delivered into his hands. The decree, when it became 
known at Corinth, excited vehement indignation tliere : 
the populace pillaged tlie houce of Aratus, and the as- 
sembly of the people bestowed it on Cleomenes. Cleo- 
menes immediately w'illidrew his forces fiom the neigli- 
bonrliood of Sicyon after having ravaged its territory’, 
and began to fortify the pass between the Acrocorintlms 
and the part of the Oneian range which guards the 
south-east extremity of the Isthmus.- 

Antigonus had collected his forces, and was waiting 
on his southern frontier for the summons to inarch : as 
soon as he received the embassy, he sent to prepare the 
Aclncans for his coming, and set out for the Isthmus. 
I’he only interruption he found on his road was inter- 
posed by the A^tolians, who threatened to stop him if he 
should attempt to pass through Thermopyhe. They might 
perhaps have annoyed him more seriously if they had not 
thus put him on his guard ; but the only effect of their 
threat was a slight inconvenience and delay. lie trans- 
ported his army across the Maliac Gulph into Euha*a, 
and thence again to the main land, so as to avoid the 
pass. The A^toliaiis made no other demonstration of 
liostility, and sent no aid to Cleomenes. Antigonus 
found the Isthmus so strongly guarded that he at once 
renounced all hope of forcing his way through the 
Spartan intrenchments, and lay for some time encamped 

1 Pint. Cicom. 19. The may be Plutarch’s mistake. 

* Pulyb. (u. 8.), SiobAafaiv «i' ficfrac^b rt'rey Tfiu ti 

xcu ’Ovite^v xatAovurivav eguy. See Lcake's Morea, 1)1. 

p- 311. 
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at tlie foot of mount Ceranca, revolving various projects 
for effecting liis cMitraiice into the peninsula at some 
other point. In the meanwhile Aratus, accompanied by 
the DeiniurgeSj crossed over to Pegte at the north-west 
corner of the Corinthian gulph, and liad his first inter- 
view with Antigonus. lie is said to have felt some 
uneasiness as to his reception ; hut he was soon reas- 
sured by the king^s affability and marked attention to 
himselfj and was confirmeil in the conviction which 
had first encouragerl him to look toward Macedonia, 
that princes make their interest, not their feelings, the 
ineasuie both of tlieir enmity and their fiiendship : his 
recent services to Antigonus might Avell be allowed to 
outweigh the old injury done to the royal house. Put 
it seemed at first as if their schemes would be discon- 
certed by the foresight and vigilance of Cleomenes. 
Antigonus made an uttemjit in the night to turn his 
lines on the side of Lecheum, but tvas repulsed with 
some loss, lie then began to entertain a project of 
transporting his troops to the coast of Sicyon from the 
headland of Ilerivum, the nearest point of the Isthmus. 
Jlut it would probably have been difficult to escape ob- 
servation, and the landing at so short a distance from 
the enemy’s camp would have exposed him to great 
danger, and transports for so large a force were not 
easily found. On the other hand, he foresaw that the 
deficiency of supplies would not permit him to remain 
long in his present position. But he was unexpectedly 
relieved from his perplexity by an opportune revolution 
which broke out in Argos, and effected a diversion in 
his favour. 

The people, or the democrat!* cal party at Argos, had 
expected, as we have seen, that the ascendency of the 
Spartan interest w'ould be attended with measures of 
confiscation which would benefit them at the expense of 
the opulent. But these hopes were soon discovered to 
be fallacious. Cleomenes did not mean to assume the 
character of a demagogue in foreign cities, or to apply 
the same violent remedy which he had deemed necessary 
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for the disorders of Sparta to all other cases. The dis- 
appointment excited general iliscontent ; and a man 
named Aristoteles, encouraged by the vicinity of the Ma- 
cedonians, and apparently in concert with Aratus, roused 
the multitude to insurrection, and began an attack on 
the Laccdienionian garrison in the citadel, while lie sent 
to Sicyon for succours. Timoxenus immediately marclied 
to his aid with tlie Aclucaii troops under his commaiid, 
and Aratus arrived not long after with 1500 Macedo- 
nian's, wjiom he had obtained from Antigonus, and had 
brought over the Saronic (Julph to Epidaurus. On the 
hrst intelligence of the revolt, Cleomenes despatched 
Megistonous — whose imprudent confidence in the dis- 
])osition of the Argives hail misled him into his ill-judged 
lenity — with ^2000 men to Argos; he himself remained 
ill his intrenchineiils to observe Antigonus, and, for the 
encouragement of the (’orinthians, affected to speak of 
the insurrection as a tiifiing tumult of a few turbulent 
persons, liut Megistonous was slain, soon after he reached 
Argos, in an attempt to recover possession of the city ; 
and the garrison, reduced to almost tlie last extremity, 
sent couiier after courier to Cleomenes, to solicit siipj)ort. 
Apprehending that the loss of Argos would expose Sparta 
to the danger of u hostile inroad, and believing that 
notliing less than the display of his wdiolc force would 
be sufficient to guard against it, he abandoned his in- 
treiichmeiits and marched into Argolis. But the sacri- 
fice came too late to retrieve what had been lost, and only 
comi)Ieted the ruin of his prospects. It threw open the 
gates of Eelopoiinesus to the enemy, who took possession 
of Corinth and the Acrocoriiithus witliout resistance. In 
the meanwhile Cleomenes forced his way into the Larissa, 
and effected a junction with his troops, who still held 
out there, and even made himself master of an adjacent 
quarter of the city. But while the issue of the struggle 
was yet doubtful, the Macedonian arms were seen glit- 
tering on the heights, and the cavalry pushing forward 
at full speed across the plain. Cleomenes did not feel 
N 4 
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himself strong enough to risk an engagement near a 
hostile city, and therefore sounded a retreat, evacuated 
the citadel, and took the road through Man tinea to Tegea, 
which he reached unmolested, hut not before he had been 
deserted by a part of bis Peloponnesian troops. At 
Tcgea he was met by tidings of a domestic calamity, the 
death of his noble-minded wife Agiatis, whose influence 
had so greatly contributed to form his character, and to 
induce him to sjmrn inglorious ease for a life of toil and 
danger, wliich he could not regret even in tlie midst of 
the misfortunes Avhich darkened its close, llis affection 
for her had been so strong, that when his arms were 
most successful he could not endure to be long absent 
from Sparta. But he controlled his feelings with stoical 
firmness, and before be proceeded homeward calmly gave 
directions for putting Tegea in a state of defence. (Con- 
tinuing his march during the night, he reached Sparta 
early the next morning, and after he had paid the last 
offices to Agiatis turned his thoughts on tlie posture of 
his affairs. In the calculation of his means of defence, 
he found himself most embarrassed by financial diffi- 
culties, and foresaw that it would lie easier to raise an 
army that might cope with the enemy, tlian to keep it 
in the field, 'fhere was only one quarter in which he 
had a prospect of assistance to extricate him from this 
strait. Ptolemy Euergotes had withdrawn his j^eiision 
from Aratus as soon as it was known that he had at- 
tached himself to Antigonus, and was willing to support 
Cleomenes by subsidies in his conflict with Macedonia. 
But the accounts which had reached him of the cliaracter 
of the Spartan king were it seems not sucli as to inspire 
/him with perfect confidence in bis steadfastness, and he 
therefore required, as the condition of his assistance, that 
(vicomenes should send his mother and children to Alex- 
andria as hostages. It was only after a hard struggle 
with his feelings that Cleomenes could bring himself tn 
disclose this demand to his mother, but she received 
with the spirit of a Spartan matron, chided him for his 
hesitation, and bade him instantly send her wherever 
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her presence would be most serviceable to Sparta. Pre- 
])arati()us wc're fortliAvitb made for her departure, and 
wdien they were c()[npleted fdeomenes escorted her at 
the hcatl of his troops to the place of embarkation at 
Tjeiianis. Ilefore she w'ent on board they retired to the 
temple of Poseidon to interchange a parting embrace ; 
and the motlier, wlio, in her old age, was going to be 
throwni on the mercy of strangers in a distant land, is 
said to l>a\e ex])orted her son to master his emotions, 
and to pieserve the composure which befitted a king of 
Sparta. 

Ill till' meanwiule the progress of Antigonus was a 
series of easy tnuuijihs. In Argos the people elected 
Aratns to the office of Strategus, and, on his motion, 
granted all the property of the persons, who were now 
brandrd with the name of tyrants and traitors, to the 
king of Macedonia. Aristoinachus, it seems, escaped 
out of Argos, hut fell into the hands of his enemies at 
('enehreie, where he w^^s put to death hy the order oi 
with the sanction of Aratus, and, as it w'as rumoured, 
after the infliction of torture, which how'cver Polybius 
denies. ^ All the other towns of Argolis submitted 
without resistance to the conqueror, who then marched 
into Arcadia and as far as the borders of Laconia, where 
be dislodged the Spartan garrisons from Belemna and 
A^lgys, and consigned the fortresses to the custody of 
the Megalojiolitans. He attempted no further ag- 
gression oil the territory of Sparta, and, it seems, made 
no assault on any of the Arcadian towms, hut proceeded 
to A'^giurn, where he was to meet a general assembly of 
the Aclia’ans. It may easily be supposed that this 
assenilily was not less ready to comply with his demands 
than that which had invited him into Greece. The 
title which bail been refused to Cleomencs w^as con- 
ferred on Antigonus, and with such additions as entirely 
to destroy the independence of the League, and almost 
to efface its character. He was declared chief of all the 
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allies^, which can only signify that the Aciucans were 
henceforth to he members of a great confederacy, in- 
cluding all the other (ireek states, which were in alliance 
with Macedonia, among which Epirus, Phocis, Hmotia, 
Acarnania, and Thessaly, are afterwards named.- If 
the League might be considered as still retaming a 
distinct existence, it seems to have been only for the 
pur])ose of increasing its burdens. It charged itself 
with the pay and maintenance of the Macedonian troops, 
while it renounced the right of sending an embassy, or 
even addressing a letter, to any otlier prince, witliout the 
consent of Antigonus. Antigonus was not content with 
the substance of power, but exercised it in a manner 
wliich showed that he looked upon bis new allies as bis 
subjects, and liad not forgotten that they liad been his 
enemies. He restored the statues of the tyrants at 
Argos, and ordered those which had been erected at 
Corinth to the liberators of the city, to be pulled down, 
all but that of Aratiis, who interceded in vain for tliose 
of his friends. The Achieans, on their part, would 
liardly rest satisfied with the ordinary tokens of respect 
due to his royal dignity, but paid their court to Jiirn 
with honours rather belonging to a god. Sicyoii took 
the lead, and celebrated his arrival when lie came as the 
guest of Aratus, with sacrifices, processions, and games. 
The other tow'iis followed the exaTn])le. Festivals were 
dedicated to him, and called after him the Antigoiiea ; 
and Aratus thought himself obliged to appear ou thpse 
occasions with the festive wreath, conducting the sa- 
crifice and leading tlie piean in honour of a man, wliose 
character he left painted, in his Memoirs, in very dark 
colours.*^ After the assembly at iEgium, Antigonus 

1 Polyb. ii 54 4. xcerxerKOuf vty^fjLaiv rvv cvfjLUMx^v It seeins 

rather ditflrult to reconcile this with Droysen’i view (u. p. .'i.'i? ), that no 
form.tl pre-eminence was assiKiicci to Mnceilonia in the ie.l^ue (nicht cm 
Bund init und unlcr Makcdonien gcschlusi>en, Makedonieii zur Hegemonic 
bestimmt war). 

2 Polyh Iv. 9. 4. , , ^ f 

Pint. C'leom. 16. revTOvt avnv ’Avr/yevey ilgyjKas xxxm nvfd'at, Si* toy 

ifroXikciny u'TOfx>vr,/ijiMTaiy . 
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dosed tlic campaign, and took up his winter-quarters in 
Sicyoii and (Corinth. 

Karly in the next spring he opened a fresh cani))aign 
witli the siege of Tegea, wliich was soon forced to sur- 
render : and he then advanced toward the frontier of 
Laconia, where he found Cleoineiies juepared to deh'nd 
the passes. Jiiit after some time spent in fruitless at- 
tein]>ls on his enemy's position, he was induced to return 
northward, by information that the garrison of Orcho- 
meniis had inarched to join the army of Cleoineiies. lie 
immediati'Iy proceeded to attack the almost unguarded 
town, and took it by storm, and gave it up to pillage. 
It was too useful a compiest, for the access which it 
gave to the interior of the peninsula, to be lestored to the 
Achseans, and it was henceforth occupied by a Mace- 
donian garrison. Mantinea was the next object of at- 
tack, and w^as soon reduced in like manner. It also was 
abandoned to plunder, and all the citizens sold into 
slavery, a lenient punishment, in the judgment of Poly- 
bius, for the ingratitude it had shown to the Aclucans, 
whom be regards as the protectors of its liberty, a light 
in which they certainly did not appear to those who rose 
against them. The dispeopled city was placed by the 
conqueror at the disposal of Argos, which decreed that 
a colony should be .sent to take iio.sse.ssion of it under 
the auspices of Aratus. 'Fhe occasion enabled him to 
pay another courtly compliment to the king of Mace- 
donia. On his proposal, the name of the lovely MantU 
7iea ^ — as it was described in the Homeric catalogue — 
was exchanged for that of Antigonea ; a symbol of its 
ruin, and of the humiliation of Greece. Antigorius now 
turned his arms against the western side of Arcadia, 
where Henca and Tilphusa submitted to him without 
resistance : and this was, on his part, the last achieve- 
ment of this campaign. He forthwith returned to at- 
tend the Achiean assembly at JEgion, sent his Mace- 
donian troops back to their homos, and put the rest into 
w'in ter- quarters. 


1 MxvTttsr.ii i^etTti¥v,it 11. il. (‘07. 
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It seems evident that he was not at all eapjer to biing 
the war to a close, whether because he bedieved that his 
own influence in Peloponnesus w'oiild be strengthened by 
the delay — as the Aclueans would be more compliant 
and submissive while the issue was yet in suspense — or 
hoped that the resources of Sparta would soon be spent, 
and Cleomenes forcerl to resign the unequal contest.^ 
Cleoineiics indeed, thrown hack upon Laconia, found it 
extremely diflicult to maintain a force capable of resist- 
ing the master of Macedonia and of the greater part of 
Greece. Notwithstanding the ])ledgcs he had given, it 
does not appear that he received any considerable sub- 
.sidjcsfroin the court of Alexandria - where the ministers 
of Antigonus exerted their utmost efforts to counteract 
liis application, and seem to have spread a report that he 
was negotiating with the Achtcans, and playing a double 
game, so that his mother wrote to exhoit him, if he 
found means of concluding an honourable peace, not to 
sacrifice the interests of Sparta through anxiety for the 
safety of an ohl woman and a child. It does not a])pear 
however that Cleomenes even entered into such negoti- 
ations after the arrival of Antigonus in Peloponnesus*^, 
and it is certain that he never allowed the threatening 
aspect of his affairs to .abate his courage or relax his 
energy. To the last he neglected no expedient, lost no 


‘ Droyson (p ''^2" ) bolifvt's that Antigonus w;w waiting until Ptolomy 
phnulil ljL‘ weary of .supplying ('U-oinencs with snhsifiics, or .should have 
been induced to abandon him. But if thiB wat, hi.s policy, it seems strange 
that liL‘ should have changed it just at the time when he might (‘xpect 
shortly to reap its fruits, and should have brought the contest to .-in issue* 
by the invasioti of Laconia, betore the resources ot ('l(‘OTiienes h.id been 
in the slightest degree unpaired through Ptolemy’s deseitmn, which, ac- 
cording to Droysen ([j. .04.3 ), Antigonus purolinsed at no less a price than 
the ceBSioirof Caria. 

2 Droysen (p. .02.). 541.) thinks it clear that he reeeivrd subsidies from 
Egypt to such an amount that Antigonus might hope that Ptolemy would 
not be able to afl'ord them mui h longer. But this at least seems ineon- 
Bistent not only with Plutarch’s yA/a-yga*,- xati [jU>kn root^ovree. rots ^tveig 
IJUirOiv X T. A. (Cl. 27. compared with Polyb n fvi, v. 1), but with the 
mea-surea adopted by Cleomenes for repleiiisliing his treasury. 

3 The statement of Pausanias, vn. 7. .‘1, 4., that I leuiuenes made peace “j 
With Antigonus and the Aclueans, .and that Ins attack on MegaluiiohN was ^ 
a breach of this treaty — by which Pausanias conceives he incurred Divine 
vengeance — cannot be considered is entitled to any weight, being virtually 
refuted by the silence ol Polybius and Plutarch, which implies that of 
Aratus. 
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opportunity, shrank from no venture, that promised any 
advantage. To recruit his finances he allowed (iOOO 
helots to purchase their emancipation for five ininas 
apiece, and thus raised 500 talents^: and perhaps out 
of this numlier organized a body of 2000 men, armed 
after the Macedonian fashion, like the troops which were 
distinguished by their white bucklers. In the course of 
this summer he had very nearly made himself master of 
Megalopolis by surprise-, and as soon as Antigonus had 
dismissed his troops to their win ter- quarters, he renewed 
tile attempt, and with better fortune. Polybius adopted 
a report that he ivas aided by the treachery of some 
Alessenian exiles, who were residing in the city, and 
opened a gate in the night time. But it seems question- 
able whether he was indebted to any thing but the pru- 
dence with which he concerted his measures, and the 
promptitude and sccrccy with which they were executed, 
for the success of his enterprize. The groat compass of 
the walls rendered it difficult to man them with a popu- 
lation thinned, as that of Megalopolis had been, by 
several disastrous battles in the course of the war. 'fhe 
lateness of the season, and perhaps the success with 
which they had repelled his former attempt, seem to 
have thrown the citizens off their guard. Cleomenes 
ordered his troops to provide themselves with victuals 
for a march of five days, and took the road to Sellasia, 
as if wdth the design of invading Argolis : but he soon 
turned his front in another direction, and came down 
into the territory of Megalopolis, where, after a short 
rest for the evening meal, he pursued his march during 
the night, until he came near to the city, fie then sent 
forward an officer named Paiiteus, with a small detach- 

* I’lut rieom. £?.?. Droyacn (5270 questions the fact, whicFi certainly 
docs not very well harmonise with his view of the dejicndent condition ot 
Cleomenes. 

2 Polyb. ii. The allusion which Polybius makes to the event in this 
passage seems to show that the loss which Cleomenes suffered on this 
occasion was not so Kre'cit as Droysen infers IVora the language in which 
Polybius speaks of it elsewhere vix. IS. roWouf xtu 

xtvivmCffttt i'Afliff). Droysen supposes that the 6000 helots were levied 
to repair this loss. 
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mcnt, to take possession of a part of tlie walls which was 
known to be the least carefully guartled. Pan tens met 
with little resistance, and by the time that Cleonienes 
came up with the main body^ had deinolishetl some of 
the defences to open a passage for them ; and the whole 
army had ( fFected its entrance before the alarm had be- 
come general among the inhabitants. The bulk of the 
citizens, as soon as the danger was discovered, tied with 
their families, and as much of their property as they 
were able to remove, toward Messene. But a small 
band of nobler spirits, headed by Philopcemen, the son 
of Craugis, made a gallant stand against the enemy, 
and, though they could not dislodge him, kept him so 
long employed as to enable the fugitives to withdraw 
without molestation, and afterwards made good their 
own retreat, leaving only a few of their number pri- 
soners. 

Among these were two men of the liighcst reputation 
and influence in the city, named Lysandridas and I’lioa- 
ridas. They, according to Plutarch, prevailed on f’leo- 
menes to try pacific measures with their fellow-citizens, 
and undertook themselves, accompanied by a Spartan 
herald, to carry his overtures to Messene. But he pro- 
bably needed little persuasion to satisfy him that it was 
^much more desirable to detach Megalopolis from the 
Achiean alliance, than to wreak his vengeance on its 
deserted buildings, lie restrained his troops from all 
acts of pillage with the most scrupulous rigour, until 
the return of the envoys. Tliey invited their fellow- 
citizens to return to their liomes, on the condition of 
renouncing their connection with the Acluran League, 
and entering into alliance with S^iaita. We cannot 
think so highly of the magnanimity of the people who 
rejected this offer, as Polybius would persuade his 
readers to do. It was not only one which must have 
shocked their deep-rooted hereditary prejudices against 
Sparta, but, when Antigonus w'as so near with a force 
so far sujierior to that of Cleomcnes at his command, 
had little to recommend it on the score of prudence. 
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Yet, if we might believe Plutarch, there was a very 
strong inclination among them to accept the proposal, 
and they Avere only diverted from it by the remon- 
strances of Philopcemen, who worked upon their anti- 
Sj)artan feelings by the remark, that while Oleomenes 
offered to restore the city to them, his real object Avas 
to make himself master of them as well as of the city. 
Phylarchus, a better authority, and on this point con- 
firmed by Polybius, described the temper of the Afega- 
lopolitans as so violently adverse to all terms of paci- 
fication, that they Avould not even hear the letter of 
(’leomenes read to the end, and Avere near stoning the 
bearers. There Avas probably something irritating in 
the manner in AA'hich the proposal Avas rejected, as well 
as in the rejection itself, ('leomcncs, as soon as he 
received the report of the envoys, collected all the booty 
he could find in the city, and then proceeded to lay it 
in ruins Avith such elaborate hostility as, according to 
Polybius, to extinguish all hope that it Avould be ever 
again inhabited. The value of the plunder — strangely 
exaggerated by Phylarchus — Avas not it sc ‘ems sufficient 
to afford any material relief to Cleomencs in his finan- 
cial difficulties.^ After this stroke of vengeance he 
marched back to Sparta. 

We have mentioned a name Avhich Avill appear A^ery 
frec^uently and prominently in the sequel ; that of a 
man whose character reflects some lustre on the decline 
of (Ireek independence, and Avho was entitled, by an 
admiring Roman, the last of the Creeks.- Ilis character 
seems indeed to have been cast rather in the Roman 
than the Grecian mould. It is not one to Avhich Ave 
must look for any great elevation, either of mind or 
spirit, yet not without moral dignity, and exciting 
some interest by the simplicity, energy, and perseverance 

> Droysen liowover (fiSO.) thinks that the booty collected from the 
territory of MoKalopolis, which w;is not l%Hen into account by Polybius 
when he estimated the value of the spoil at 3(X) talents (n G2.}, may have 
produced a much larjjer sum 

- PliU. Philop. 1. rtel^Tuivut, Ar. 24. oi'?uf*^oC!ot 

^■OlUfAU.it¥TlS» 
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with which it was bent on the pursuit of an object, on 
the whole perhaps as virtuous and noble as the circum- 
stances of that age could have suggested to the ambition 
of a Greek. Philopoemen lost his father, one of the 
most distinguished citizens of Megalopolis, at an early 
age : but he grew up to manhood under the care of 
alfectioriate and able guardians ; first his father’s most 
intimate friend, a Mantinean exile, named Cleander ; 
and afterwards two of his most celebrated fellow- 
citizens, Ecdeinus and Demophanes^, men who, as we 
have seen, combined the study of the Acatlemic philo- 
sophy with a w'arm interest in the political movements 
of their day, and who had contributed their aid to de- 
liver both their native city and Sicyon from tyrannical 
government. Their lessons and counsels may have 
helped to guide him in the choice which he seems to 
have made very early, and to which he stedfastly ad- 
hered, of a life of unremitting hardship and labour in 
the political and military career which the state of 
Greece opened for him. The example of Epaminondas 
— the hero whose memory was dearest and most sacred 
to every citizen of Megalopolis — shone as a polcstar 
on his path, though he was thought to resemble his 
great model rather in the sterner than the more amiable 
features of his character. From his boyhood he dis- 
closed a remarkable fondness and aptness for marTtial 
exercises and military studies : and though his excel- 
lence in the accomplishments of the palaestra was such 
as, in the judgment of his friends, to promise success in 
the contests of the public games, he renounced the pros- 
pect — so tempting to most of his countrymen — with 
contempt, when he became aware that the training of 
the athlete was utterly irreconcilable with the habits of 
the camp. As soon as he had reached the age of mili- 
tary service, he distinguished himself in the inroads 
which were frequently made into Laconia ; endeavour- 
ing always to be the foremost in the advance, and the 


1 The name is written Mcgaluphanes in Pausanias, viii. 49. 2. 
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last in the retreat. In the intervals left by these duties 
he divided his time between civil business, literary 
studies^ husbandry, and the chase, still however keeping 
his main end steadily in view. He commonly left the 
city toward evening for a farm which he possessed two 
or three miles off, where he rose early to take a part in 
the labours of the field, until private or public engage- 
ments called him back to Megalopolis. The cultivation 
of his estate was regarded by him not merely as a 
healthy exercise but as the means of securing his po- 
litical independence. JIis favourite reading was such as 
bore directly on his chief pursuit : the Tactics of 
Evangel iis or the liistory of Alexander’s campaigns. 
From the works of jiliilosophers and poets he dievv as 
much as might serve the purpose of a general and a 
statesman. The image of war was constantly in his 
mind. On his journeys every turn of the road or 
change in the face of the country suggested to him a 
military problem which he would discuss with his 
companions, leading him to consider the evolutions 
which the nature of the ground would have required 
if he had found himself there at the head of an army 
in presence of an enemy. Philopcrmen was thirty years 
old when Megalopolis was taken by Cleomenes ; and 
we can easily understand how intolerable the thought 
of a composition with the victorious enemy must have 
been to such a s])irit, and how he burnt for an oppor- 
tunity of retrieving possession of his home with the 
sword, and of avenging its ruin on Sparta. 

The news of the fall of Megalopolis reached Aratus 
while the Achneans were assembled at A^gium, and he 
announced the disaster from the bema, after a pause, 
as of unutterable grief, during which he covered his 
face with his cloak. ^ But it seems that the assembly. 


1 Droysni (527.1 su^sppcts that both Antigonus and Aratus were aw.are 
of the tlaTi/.'er to which IVfegaIo[ioli£. was exposed, and purposely lorehore to 
avert it, and secretly lejoi cod in the rum ol the city. With regard to 
Aritigoi.us, iherc can be no doubt that his ,nni (as that of all his predccoB- 
sors since Philip 1.) was as much as possible to break the power ol (Jrcece, 
and It was lor this reason that, until the domination of Rome appeared to 
VOJi. VIII. o 
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as if Stunned hy the calainityj broke up without any 
deliheratioii on the measures to be adopted in conse- 
quence of the event. They were perhaps left expressly, 
or by tacit understandinjT, to the judgment of Anti- 
gonus. Ill fact, he forthwith gave orders for the re- 
assembling of his troops from their winter-quarters, 
lint this was probably designed only to evince his 
sympathy. His orders were slowly executed, and 
before any force liad come togetlier, as the enemy had 
retired from Arcadia, no object remained for military 
operations. lie therefore countermanded tlie move- 
ment, and proceeded with a small body of mercenaiies 
to vVrgos, where he took up his residence for the 
winter. 

The eye of Cleomencs was upon him, and early in 
the following spring he took advantage of his enemy’s 
position to make a movement, which was hold enough 
to be generally regarded hy his contemporaries as des- 
perately hazardous, but is acknowledged hy Polybius 
to have been very judiciously calculated as w^ell as 
completely successful. He made an inroad into Argolis, 
and ravaged the plain, where the corn w’as yet green, as 
far as the city w'alls. He foresaw that, if Aniigoiius 
should be induced by the impatience of the Argives to 
march out and give battle, lie should he almost sure 
to gain an important, perhaps a decisive victory. On 
the other hand, if he should be allowed to waste the 
country without opposition, discontent and dejection 
would ensue wdthin the city ; in either case he should 
raise the reputation of his arms and the sjiirit of his 
people. The event answered to his expectations, though 

be the more oppressive and destniotrivo of the two, rp'-istance to Macetlonia 
Avas the object which a patriotic tJrcck statesman would have kcjit con. 
stanrly foremost in his view JUit still. Avhen we consider the attachment 
of Mcs'alopolis to the royal house of Maicdon, and its enmity to Sparta, 
If would .seem that this was just the one great city of I’clopoiiiicsus which, 
tor his own sake, he must have \v;>hed to see staiKiim,'. As to Aratus, one 
Avould not lightly think him capable of such atrocious hyfxicrisy and vil- 
laliy ; and the groumlH which Droyseii assigns tor his susiacion all depend 
on n mobt questionable hypolhesiii as to Mie state of parties at Megalopolis. 
One may affirm with a more reasonable confidence that Aratus fell himself 
only too safe, under Macedonian protection, from any attacks of politicai 
adversaries. He had paid de.nrly for his security. 
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the result was less important than he hud hoped. An- 
tigonus did not move. The Argives murmured loudly 
at Ills inaction^ and even thronged the gates of his 
lodging, clamoroiibly demantling that he would eitlier 
protect their fields, or resign his command to his abler 
rival. lie turneil a deaf ear to their taunts, and let 
the tumult sjiend itself in empty noise. Cleomenes, 
when his provisions were exhausted, led his army back 
to Sparta. 

So far all is peifectly intelligible; but Plutarch re- 
lates another expetlilion of t'leomenes in the same 
direction, hut undertaken under wddely different cir- 
cumstances. The truth of his narrative seems to have 
been never questioned by modern writers'; yet it is so 
difficult to understand, that the more we consider it, 
the more we are inclined to reject it as incredible, and 
to attribute it to misUke. According to this statement, 
soon after the return of Cleomenes to Sparta, Antigonus 
having assembled his forces, marched to Tcgca with 
the design of invading Laconia. Cleomenes, when he 
heard that the enemy was so near his frontier, led his 
army by a different road into Argolis, where he com- 
mitted great devastation, having provided his troops 
with large w^ooden sjwords to beat dowm the standing 
corn. Some of his officers wished to set fire to the 
gymnasium of Cylarabis, a place hallowed by several 
sacred monuments : but he forbade this mischief, with 
an intimation, it is saiil, of regret for the damage which 
he liad been provoked to inflict on Megalopolis. Anti- 
gonus on tile other hand, finding that he had it in his 
power to cuter Laconia without opposition, and probably 
to make himself master of Sparta, immediately marched 

1 Sthorn, Flathc, JtelwiiiK, and Liiras (p. 90.) adopt it without the 
slightest hesitation Maribo (in seems to betray a little misgiving, 

observing m the note — “ The cvj»editioii is evidently a seiorid one, 
dibtinct trom the first, but has been passeil over by Polybius.’' The two 
cxpeditioii-i arc indeed clearly diktiiiguibhed trom one another by Plutarch ; 
but there is no aelioii attributed to C'leoinenes in the second which might 
not have belonged to the first llroysen (.'>14 ) suggests the possibility 
that Aiitiguiius might have been waiting at Tegca lor the Achiean con- 
tingents, and that Cleomenes intended to prevent Uieir junction with 
him. 
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back to Argos, anrl occupied all the passes by which 
the enemy might have efFected his retreat, (leomencs 
affected to set him at defiance, sent heralds to request 
the keys of the famous temple of Hero, between Argos 
and IMyceiie, that lie might sacrifice there before his 
departure, and, liaving performed the sacrifice on the 
outside, took the road to Phlius, crossed IMount Oli- 
gyrtus, where he had to force his way through a defile 
guarded by Macedonian troops, and liaving come down 
near Orchomenns, returned to Sparta, by the high road 
of Mautinea and Tegea, without encountering any other 
obstacle. 

We eaii hardly help suspecting that T’lutareh must 
have referred two different narratives of the same expe- 
dition to two distinct occasions, following Polybius in 
the one and Phylarchus in the other. Polybius is quite 
silent about the second invasion of Argolis, wdiich, after 
his remarks on the policy of the first, he could scarcely 
have faded to mention, if he had heard of it, and his 
own narrative of the events immediately ensuing seems 
inconsistent with the supposition that they had been 
preceded hy the operations which Plutarch tlescrihes. 

According to Polybius, Antigonus, having collected 
his army in the beginning of the summer, opened the 
campaign with the invasion of Laconia ; and CJeomcnes, 
instead of attempting any diversion, bent all his thoughts 
toward the guarding of the passes on the frontier, so as 
to prevent the enemy from penetrating into the vale of 
the Eurotas. Expecting that Antigonus would take the 
road which led through Sellasia down the valley of the 
(Enus, having fortified the other passes, chiefly by 
ditches and felled trees, so as not to be obliged mate- 
rially to weaken his army for their defence, he advanced 
with all his forces, about 20,000 men, to occupy a 
strong position on the OCnus near Sellasia, where the 
stream flowed between two hills named Evas and 
Olympus, which were parted from each other by a small 
level. He strengthened his position hy a trench and 
palisade, stationed his brother Euclidas with one di- 
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vision of the infantry on mount Evas, while he himself 
encamped with the flower of the Lacedicmonian troops 
and the mercenaries on Olympus, and covered the 
openin'^ between tlie two lulls with his cavalry. In 
this j)Osture he was found by Antigonus, whose army 
numbered ‘>0,000, composed of Macedonians, Illyrians, 
under Demetrius of Pharos, Acarnanians and Cretans, 
Peloponnesians, among whom Megalopolis furnished a 
thousand foot and a body of liorse which was com- 
manded it seems by I’hilopmmen, and mercenaries. 
Antigonus having encamped near the foot of the hills 
behind a rivulet, the Corgylus, tributary to the QCnus, 
waited several days in the hope of discovering some 
weak ])oint in the enemy’s lines. Put Cleomencs, as 
l*olyhius admits, had so skilfully availed himself of all 
the advantages of the ground, that his adversary was at 
length forced to renounce the thought of a surprise, 
and prepared to stake his fortunes on a fair trial of 
strength. 

l*hylarchus liad related that about ten days before 
the battle an envoy fioin Alexandria arrived in the 
Spartan camp, to announce that Ptolemy would grant 
no farther subsidies to Cleomeues, and advised him to 
make peace with Antigonus; and it was by this message, 
according to Phylarchus, that Cleomeues, whose tn'asury 
was exhausted, and who feared that the liopeless con- 
dition of his tinances might soon become known to 
his troops, was induced to risk an engagement, when, 
in conse({uence of events which were taking place in a 
distant quarter, a delay of a few days would have 
relieved liirn from danger, and have restored his ascen- 
dency in Peloponnesus. Polybius, though he mentions 
this statement only to expose the inconsistency of Phy- 
larchus, who liad represented the spoil of Megalopolis 
as amounting to 6’000 talents, seems afterwards in some 
degree to contirm it, as he says that both parties de- 
termined to join battle. Yet his own description seems 
to show that Cleomeues remained as long as he could 
Oil the defensive, llis account of tlie battle differs 
o 3 
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very widely from that which Plutarch reports from 
Plylarchus, wlio had iniputed its loss to the treachery 
of a Spartan officer named Pamoteles^ who deceived 
Cleomenes by false information^ which prevented him 
from sendin" timely succour to liis brother, and in- 
duced him to advance prematurely against Antigonus. 
Polybiusj on the other hand, ascribes the event [)artly 
to the sagacity and energy of Philopcrmen and the 
valour of tlie Aclincan cavalry, hut in a still greater 
degiee to the incapacity of Kuclidas, which proved 
fatal first to himself, and then to (deomenes. llis 
narrative suggests no suspicion of treachery, and it 
seems in all respects the more trustworthy. In the 
earlier jiart of the day, Philopmmen had the merit of 
making a charge at the head of the Megalopolitan ca- 
valry, without orders, which saved the wing of the 
army on the sidi‘ of mount Evas from total defeat. 
His superior officer, when ho pointed out the emergency 
had refused to move until he saw a preconcerted signal. 
PhiloprtMiK'n was afterwards praised for this seasonable 
breach of discipline by Antigonus, who said that bis 
cautious general bad acted bkc a stripling, the Mega- 
lopolitan youth like an experienced general. Eu- lides 
committed tlie error of waiting on the brow of the bill 
to sustain tlie enemy's attack, and thus lost all the 
benefit of liis vantage ground, wliicli would have enabled 
him to charge them before they reached the top with 
overpowering effect. His division was driven hack 
with great slaughter over the precipices on the other 
side ot the hill, and he himself slain. In the mean- 
while the Laceda'inonian cavalry was beginning to give 
way to the Achacans, who felt, Polybius says, that the 
whole contest was for their liberty, and were animated 
by the example of Philopccmen, who, when his horse 
had been killed under him, continued to fight on foot, 
and did not even retire from the field when both his 
tfiighs had been transfixed by a javelin. It was now, 
according to Polybius, that Clcorncnes, seeing himself 
in danger of being surrounded by the victorious enemy. 
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resolved on a last effort to retrieve the fortune of the 
(lay, and (juitted his in trench men ts to charge the iNIace- 
donian phalanx, which was commantlcd by Antigonus 
himself, and on account of tlie narrowness of the ground 
was formed in twice tlie ordinary depth. The Spartan 
valour strove in vain to break this impenetrable mass, 
and was at length, after a hard struggle, overwhelmed 
by its weight. The slaught(‘r which followed was 
terrible, but is ])robably exaggerated, when it is said, 
that out of ()()()() Lacediemonians not more than arc 
saiil to have escaped. Cdeomenes, seeing all lost, (piitted 
the field, and hastened, accompanied hy a few horseitien, 
to S[)aita. lleic lie exhorted his countrymen not to 
think of irritating the coiujueror by a useless attempt at 
resistance: he himself, though unable to stay, would 
still, whether In life or death, devote himself to the 
service of Sparta. While his companions rested and 
refreshed themselves, he went into his house, hut would 
neither sit down nor slake his thirst. lie stood for a 
while, as lost in thought, leaning his brow on his arm 
as he stayed it against a jiillar, and then, with the 
friends who adhered to him, proceeded to Gythium, 
where he embarked in a vessel which had been provided 
for the contingency, and sailed away for Alexandria. 

If he had delayed his departure for a few days 
longer, he might have returned safely to his capital, 
and perhaps have kept possession of his throne.^ The 
conijueror proceeded to Sparta, where he was submis- 
sively received, and used his victory with a lenity and 
moderation which Polybius extols as a proof of mag- 
nanimity. Jhit the opposite course would have been 
no less impolitic than cruel: nor had he suffenMl any 
provocation wliich could incite him to tread hard on 
the necks of the fallen. He can have felt no rcsent- 

I So Polybius ii. 70. Droyson (li p-S-OO.) considers this as a very made- 
quate view of the subject Antigonus ho ihinka would not have suffered 
Inmsclf to be called away bv an Illyiian inroad, until he had completed the 
Rcttleincnt of affaiis m IVlojwnne-us. But it seems bold to assert (hat he 
would ceifauily have staid there until he made himself master of the person 
ol Clcoinenes, 

o 4 
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mcnt even aj^ainst Cleomenes, whom in his heart he 
must have esteemed incomparably above Aratiis. But 
lie seems to have taken the measures best calculated to 
prevent Sparta from ever rising again. He is said to 
have restored her ancient laws and constitution. The 
exact meaning of this phrase is not explained by the 
writers who use it but one of the measures to wliich 
it refers, was undoubtedly the revival of the eplioralty; 
and it is most probable that this was accompanied by 
others, including llie recal of the exiles, and a recog- 
nition of their title to property which had passed into 
otlier iiands, all tending to overthrow the work of 
(’leornenes, to restore the abuses of the ancient system, 
and to sow tlie seeds of perpetual discord. But in the 
course of a very few days Autigonus was called away 
from Sparta, and from (Ireece, by intelligence that the 
lllyiians had invaded Macedonia. Jt seems indeed, 
according to tlie more probable meaning of an obscure 
passage of Polybius, that he left his 'riiebaii friend 
Brachyllas, the head of the house of Neon, governor of 
Sparta-; perhaps, as we hear nothing more of him, 
only to remain there until the new older of things 
should be established. On his road north ward he 
halted at Tegea, where he is said likewise to have re- 
estabilslu'd the hereditary polity, that is no doubt the 
ascendency of a party favourable to the Macedonian 
interest, and then proceeded to Argos. Here he ar- 
rived just in time to be presented at the celebration of 
the Neincan (xames, where he was greeted as well by 
the Aclucau League as by its separate cities, with all 
the homage pertaining, as Polybius exj>resses it, to 
immortal glory and honour. Wc may judge of the 
adulation wliich was now offered to him by the compli- 
ments which he had received before the decisive victory. 

’ i'olyb. 11 70. iv. n 9 ix. oG. 4. IMut. Cl. 30. Pausap. ii. 9 2. 

^ Poljb. XX. 12. XL/(iot T»}f A»xiiat/ju,e)'0e, tTtffTecTviv irsXiTi 

rr,; ToXtxf Jiut the context certainly raises a iloubt whether 

Sp.irtM or ThelH's IS the nty meant tKathe (ii p 1S4. and2JS.) interpret.s 
It ol Tlu‘bi'8 (hut erroneously tit scribing llrachylla.s as a Macedonian) ; 
Schorn, Enickner (u s. p. 12J2. n. 19.), and Droysen, of Sparla. 
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Leaving a body of troops under the command of 
Tiiurioiij to preserve tranquillity in Peloponnesus, he 
hastened his inarch homeward. lie found the Illyrians 
still in Macedonia, and brought them to an engagement, 
in which he gained a complete victory. Hut the germ 
of a wasting disease was, it seems, already lodged in his 
framed, and the exertion of his voice during the battle 
so weakened his lungs, that he sank into an illness, 
which in the course of a few months carried him to the 
grave. He was succeeded by his nephew and adopted 
son, Philip III., noiv a youth of seventeen, for wdiom 
he a])pointed by his will a council of ministers, and the 
principal officers of the court and army, and left ili- 
rections for the administration of his kingdom. His 
intentions toward him were undoubtedly good, though 
he was singularly unfortunate in the choice of the men 
W'hom he jilaced about his person ; and he show'ed his 
anxiety for his welfare, as well as for the perpetuity of 
his own work, when in his last illness he sent him into 
Peloponnesus with instructions to conciliate the frienil- 
ship of Aratus.- 

Before we resume the thread of Grecian history, it 
will be convenient to anticipate the course of events, 
that the reader may be enabled to follow the adventures 
of Cleomeiies, without farther interruption, to their 
close. Having touched at Cythcra, and afterwards at 
another island named ililgialea, — where Plutarch sup 
poses him to have been urged by one of his companions 
to put an end to his life ’^, — he crossed over to the coast 
of ('yrenc, and was escorted by Ptolemy’s officers to 
Alexandria. His deportment and conversation by 
degrees impressed Ptolemy with so favourable an 
opinion of his character and abilities, that he promised 
to aid him with ships and money toward the recovery 
of his kingdom, and in the meanwhile assigned a yearly 

1 Plut. Clcorn. Ifi. .*30. 

2 riut. Ar. 'k). 

The i'onvrrsation reported (r .?! ) lias very niiich the ajipcarance of 
having been drawn from some sophistical exerci&c. 
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pension of twenty-four talents for hir» maintenance. A 
very small part of this allowance was needed to supjdy 
the wants of Cleomenes and Ins friends, who retained 
their Spartan habits ; and with the mrpliis ho endea- 
voured to secure tlie "oodwill of the Greek rcfiii^ces 
who had cmij^rated to Egypt. 

Eut these prospects were soon overcast hy the death 
of Ptolemy Kuergetes, who was succeeded by liis son 
Pliilopator, a weak and dissolute prince, addicted to 
the most shameful vices, though not destitute of literary 
tastes and talents ^ and, like Antigonus Goiiatas, a pa- 
tron of the stoical pliilosopliy.^’ lie was seldom, it is 
said, entirely sober ; and the gravest occupation of liis 
most lucid intervals was, to celebrate the mystic orgies 
of some Egyptian superstition. The government of 
his kingdom he abandoned to his mistress Agathoclea, 
her brother Agathocles, and her infamous mother 
(Euanthe. A man of this cast could not but feel an 
instinctive aversion to a Cleomenes. Yet at tbe be- 
ginning of his reign an occasion arose in which, finding 
himself in danger, he was willing to make use of the 
stranger's military talents, lie dreaded his half-brother 
Magas, who was sujiportcd by the interest of liis mother 
Ilerenicc, and pojmlar among the soldiery. In this 
emergency Cleomenes w\as called in to aid the king with 
his counsels. Ptolemy and his ministers liad indeed 
already made up their minds on one point, that Magas 
was to be despatched. The only fpiestioii on which 
they wished to consult Cleomenes, was how this pur- 
pose might be most safely accomplished. Cleomenes 
however betrayed his ignorance of the C(;urt by the 


• He was, as wc leam from the Ravenna seholiasl in Anstoph. Thosm. 
KW , cpiotwl by Droyscii, the author ot a tragedy called Adoiii«,, on whnb 
his favourite Agathoelcs commented, and he built .i temple in honour of 
Homer jElian, V. H., xiu 21. 

^ Diog. Lacrt vii. 177. The same Sphierus who had given lessons to 
Cleomenes, accepted the king’s invitation to Alexandria, which Chrysippus 
more prudently declined (Uiog Laert. vii I’toleinv amused nim- 

self with the stoic, as Krederiek 11 with Ins Frciudi ])hilosophors He 
deceived linn with a dit>h ot pomegranates in wax (f>r bird-., Athen viii. 
P .‘r>A lO, to make liim own that the wise man might absent to an orro- 
iK'uus imprebbioii of the senbcs. 
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simple remark, that it would he better for Ptolemy if 
he had more brothers to uphold his throne : and wlieii 
Sosibins, the chief favourite^ pointed out the danger to 
be apprehended from the wavering fidelity of the mer- 
cenaries, so long as Magas lived, he bade them dismiss 
all anxiety on that score, as lie would undertake to 
answ'cr for some 4000 of the number : Peloponnesians 
and Cretans, who would be ready to act at his heck, 
and would easily overpower the Syrian and (Parian 
troops. This assurance, though not unwelcome at the 
time, sank deep into the minds of the king and his 
coiirtieis, and rendered Cleomenes himself an object of 
jealousy and sus[)icion, which his demeanour, calm but 
watchful, did not tend to allay, (kirrying his deep 
thoughts, and high aims, constantly about with him in 
the midst of a frivtdous and licentious court, he seemed 
to th(Mn like a lion prowling about a sheepfold. 

lie soon ])erceived that he must resign all hope of 
the assistance which had been promised by the late 
king. Hut when be learnt the state of affairs in Greece 
wliich followed the death of Aiftigonus, he was eager to 
be allowed to tlcpart accompatiied only by the friends 
Avhom he had brought with him. Kven this request 
liowever he urged in vain. Ptolemy himself w^as too 
much occupied by his revels and his devotion to attend 
to it ; and Sosibius thought it dangerous to part with a 
man wlio knew so much of the secrets of the court, 
and the weakness of the kingdom, and who might soon 
be in condition to take advantage of it. 

While he remained in this feverish suspense, a com- 
bination of seemly trifling occurrences brought a still 
darker cloud over his prospects. Nicagoras the Mes- 
senian arrived at Alexandria with a cargo of horses for 
the royal stables. According to Polybius, Nicagoras, 
while he panted for revenge on Cleomenes for the death 
of Archidamus professed to l>e deeply indebted to him 


• It is remarkable tJ)at Plutarch docs not even notice the cause w'hich 
Polybius (v. 37.) ussjeus for the euinity of Nicagoras toward Cleomenes, 
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for the forbearance shown on that occasion toward Iiini- 
self. On his landinp; he met Cleomeiies with two of 
his friends walkin" on tlie quay, and after a friendly 
greeting, Cleomenes, having inquired what he had 
brought, observed, that a troop of minjons or music 
girls would have been }>etter suiU'd to the present king’s 
taste. Nicagoras took the first opportunity to rej)ort 
this sarcasm to Sosibius, who, having discovered his 
animosity against the man whom he himself hated and 
feared, induced him by bribes and ])romises, before he 
set sail, to write a letter, charging C’leomenes with a 
design upon Cyrene. ^ The letter was shown to IHolemy, 
and under the double excitement of anger and alarm, 
yet partly it seems restrained by shame or otlier fears, 
he ordered (Jleomt'ues and his friends to lie confined in 
a large house, though in other respects treated as before. 
Still (dcomenes, who it seems was not informed of the 
cause of his imprisonment, regarded it for a time as 
merely a temporary effect of the king’s capricious dis- 
pleasure. But an accidental discovery convinced him 
that his keepers did not%nean ever to release him from 
his cage, and that if he was to regain his liberty, it 
could only be by some hardy stroke in which lie must 
risk all. 

"J he attempt which he finally made was indeed one 
in which it was impossible for any reasonable man to 
expect success; and it seems more than any otliei act 
of his life to have subjected him to the rejiroach of a 
wild temerity ; but it may more probably be ascribed 
to the impatience of despair, which preferred death to 
the prolongation of captivity, and caught at any chance 
of deliverance as a clear gain. Having eludeil the vigi- 
lance of his guards, while Ptolemy was absent on an 
excursion to Canopus, he made a sally into the streets 

but relates that it arose out of a debt rontracted iii Greece, which Cleo. 
mencs in his exile was unable tojiay. But, on the showing of Polybius,^ 
Nicagoras was not a man ot .scrupuh'us veracity, yet the share iinput<>a 
by Polybius to Cleomenes in the murder of Archidamus, seems to rest on 
his testimony. 

1 Plut. Cieoin. 55. Polybius (v. J8.) speaks less definitively. 
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with his friends, thirteen in numher, all with drawn 
swords, and raised the cry of liberty. The Alexandrian 
populace stared and applauded, as at a scene on the 
stage, but with as little thought of taking any part in 
the action. The Spartans killed the governor of the 
city, and another courtier, but after an ineffectual at- 
tempt to break open the prison in the citadel, finding 
themselves universally shunned, they abandoned their 
forlorn hope, and turned their swords against their own 
hearts. l*antcus, the dearest of the king’s friends, con- 
sented at his request to .survive until he saw that the 
others had breathed their last. Ptolemy, as soon as he 
learnt what had happened, ordered all the women and 
children belonging to the deceased to be put to death; 
and the young wife of Panteus is said to have paid the 
like pious offices to Cratesiclea, who was forced to 
witness the butchery of her two grandsons, as Cleomenes 
had received from her husband. The body of Cleo- 
menes was flayed and hung on a cross, until, if we 
may believe IMutarch, an extraordinary occurrence 
awakened Ptolemy’s superstitious fears, gave occasion 
for new expiatory rites in the palace, and induced the 
Alexandrians to venerate Cleomenes as a hero. 

Such indeed he was, when measured with them. As 
we turn from them to the proper subject of this his- 
tory, we feel as it were that we are beginning again to 
breathe a healthier atmosphere : and w'c carry away a 
strengthened conviction, that great as were the evils 
which (ireece suffered from the ill-regulated passion 
for liberty, it was still better living there, than under 
the sceptre of the Ptolemies — among a people who can 
hardly be said to have a liistory, in any higher sense 
than a herd of animals, always prone, unless when 
goaded into fury. 
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CHAP. LXIII. 

FROM THE BATTLE OF SELLASIA TO THE END OF THE 
SOCIAL WAR BETWEEN THE ACfITEANS AND AiTOLIANS. 

After the termination of the Cleomenic AV^ar Greece en- 
joyed a short interval of general tranquillity. The states 
which had taken a part in the recent contest needed 
repose ; and the Achicans, though they were now rid of 
their formidable antagonist, were not the more at liberty 
to engage in any fresh enterprises without the consent of 
the master to whose dominion they had been subjected 
by the selfish and short-sighted policy of Aratus. 
Throughout Peloponnesus military preparations and 
martial exercises were suspendeeU : the people returned 
to the occupations of jieace : the Megalopolitans be- 
gan to settle again amidst the ruins of their city. - 
The death of Antigonus produced no immediate 
visible change in the state of aftairs ; but yet it may be 
considered as the main cause of the movements which 
ensued, and which soon after involved Greece in another 
wasteful and calamitous war. The occasion of this new 
struggle arose indeed at a great distance from Mace- 
donia, without any intervention of tlic Macedonian go- 
vernment, and seemingly more through accident than 
design ; yet it could hardly have taken place, and cer- 
tainly would not have been attended with such con- 
sequences, if the restraint hitherto imposed on those 
who were desirous of change by the ability and success 
of Antigonus, had not been withdrawn. When his 
sceptre passed into the liands of a boy of seventeen, 
the iKtolians believed that they had nothing to appre- 


> Polyb. V. 7. 7. 


2 Ibjd. V. 2i. 4. 
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herul on the side of Macedonia, and readily followed the 
first irn])nlse which they had received from turbulent and 
ambitious leaders, who wished for private ends to dis- 
turb the ([uiet of Greece. 

As the internal state of iKtolia throws some light on 
the origin of these movements and is illustrated by them, 
this may be a convenient place for a general survey of 
its political constitution and social relations. The main 
Joints which have been preserved to us by incidental 
notices of the ancient writers lie within a narrow com- 
pass. We arc not able to trace the steps by which the 
primitive monarchical form of government was ex- 
changed for that w'hicli we find established in the period 
we have now readied- The title of king was retained 
in one district, that of the Agneans, down to the Pelo- 
ponnesian War.^ In the reign of Philip I. all were 
united in a dernocratical confederacy or commonwealth^; 
and it is probable that no other polity subsisted in any 
of the towns ; but it is not clear wliat degree of inde- 
pendence each canton preserved in its internal admi- 
nistration, nor indeed is it quite certain that it is more 
correct to consider the whole body as a league than as a 
i’inglc republic. It seems that the union of the iEto- 
lians was still closer than that of the Achseans ; that 
there was a deeper consciousness of national unity, and 
a greater concentration of power in the national govern- 
ment. The great council of the nation, called the Pan- 
letolicon, in which it is probable all freemen who had 
reached the age of thirty had a voice, was assembled 
once a year at the autumnal equinox at Thermus for 
the election of magistrates, general legislation, and the 

> Thuc. 111. 3 

2 Schorn (p 2 .j ) infers from Arrian’s account of the ^tolian embassy to 
Alexander, us Ketret IBvy) (i 10.), that the IcaKue was not then formed ; but 
that it existed at least as early ,is the reign of IMiihp, not only appears (as 


. y Philip 

(Strabo, IX p 4‘27. itrr'i yCv AireuXo/y, *I>tXs'r'rov trfeiTft^dvetyTOt. ScO vol. VI. 
p. 17. and Boekh. Corji luscr i p .S57.) 
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decision of all great national questions, more especially 
those which related to transactions with foreign states. 
We find no indication of any other ordinary general as- 
sembly. But there was another delibera^^ive boily called 
the Apocletesj — a name which suggests that it was a 
council of deputicSj — which appears to have been per- 
manent, though we do not know whether it lield legular 
sittings, or was only convoked as occasion required. It 
was so numerous that a committee of thirty might be 
drawn from it foi the transaction of special business.^ 
The chief magistrate, who bore the title of Strategus, 
was annually elected, presided in the assemblies, repre- 
sented the sovereignty of the people, and disposed of 
its military force. FI is office, among such a people, 
conferred great power ; and there is an indication that 
it was viewed with some degree of jealousy, for it seems 
that he was not allowed to speak in the assembly on a 
question of war or peace.'^ A c<»mmander of the ca- 
valry (Hipparchus) served under him in the field, and 
perhaps filled his place, when necessary, at home. A 
chief secretary"^ was also elected annually. 

Tlic ^Etolians still retained their predatory hnbits, 


• Schoiii (p 27) considers it as .on aristocrat i cal conned, which repre- 
srnte<l the noble families, prob.ibly rely iiik on Livy's dc'^ciiption (wxv. 

, where trif'inta print iprs answer-, to T^iaxovrec, Tin aTo*A.»iTwv in 
Polyb XX I.). Jlut It seems th.-it no reliance can be satelv pl.ued on 
T.ivy’o c\pressif n, as it is clear that ho uiisiook these thirty lor the entiio 
(ouned, and supposed that they wire appointed on ext'-aord’inary oc easions 
by the national assembly Tittinann (|>. 727 ) regards them as a standing 
eommittec for foreign affairs ; and so Ihistoret ( Hist dp la J.eg, vni p ‘378 ) . 
“C'ttoU line sortc de coinniission intermediaire des elats nalion.'iix;” 
adding, without the sliglitL^t evidence, that tin- astemblv delegafeil to’ it 
“la dicision des ohjets d’un ordre inferu-ur ” Jlut this view likewise 
seems to rest on Invy's misconeeption. Another ijiieslion is, whether the 
trCvti^oi mentioned in the insinplions ( floekh. n. o'JKj. .JOP, ri/vth^ovi iu 
Toijs hoc.^x^^vt') arc eonnecteil with llie oco6.ckrToi — as a jadiiial lommittee 
forcasi sol piracy — or were an entirely (list met body llnekh’s orninon 
.ibont them IS not quite cle.irlv expressed (C f n p. 08,3. Synciiiikxint 
concilii AEtohci inagistratns ordinarii, ’tenatm, qnippe ) ’ ' 

? Tavy, XXXV. Tittjn.iii tp 72(i ) ijncstnms *he fact, hecauso else- 
where It IS expressly stated that I he htr..tegns made proposals Hut the* 
instance In which he refers (Livy, vxxi 32 3 is perfectly eimsisfent with 
the supposition which he disputes. Daniocntiis only interposes to adjourn 
the discussion. Schornfp 2S ) supposes the re.ison of the rule to have 
been, that the general was entitled to a large share of the spoil Rut 
though this ifl probable in itself, it docs not .ipjuar from the p.issage of Po- 
lybius (ii. 2.) to which be refers It was clear however that the KCiieral’s 
bias would always be towards war. 

^ Voaip,/AaTf’jf. 
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which Tlmcydides had pointed out to his contemporaries 
as ail illustration of the primitive semibarbaroiis man- 
ners of Greece. The ruggediiess of their land, the 
strength of their mountain fastnesses, the vicinity of 
still wilder tribes in the north, concurred with the hardy, 
reckless, self-confident character of the jieople, to pre- 
vent any change in this part of tlieir hereditary usages. 
''*?**iey w'ere still a nation of freebooters and pirates. 
Plunder was to them what eloquence or music was to 
other Grecian races, — their study, their business, their 
pleasure, their jiride.^ In their marauding excursions 
they spared nothing. They paid as little regard to the 
sanctity of the things and places which were most re- 
vered in Greece as if they hid professed a different 
religion ; yet we have no reason to believe that they 
v'ere freer from superstition tliuu their more civilised 
ncighbouis. One of the conscipienccs of this appetite 
for jilunder was that the democratical character of the 
.d^^ltolian institutions was m no small degree tempered by 
the inHuence wliich the chiefs ubo took the lead in such 
expeilitions naturally accpiired over their followers, and 
the weight which they thus gained in the councils of 
the nation. But it seems that they found it necessary 
to sustain the pojiularity which they earned in the 
foray by the exercise ot* liberality and hospitality at 
home, on which they frequently spent moie than their 
share of the booty, and thus were often induced to look 
to predatory excursions, as the readiest means of rejiair- 
ing their damaged fortunes. Many of the leading men 
possessed houses at Thermus which they adorned with 
great niagiiificciice, and at the time of the annual <‘lec- 
tiona they appear to have vied with one another in' the 
splendour of their entertainments. For though they liad 
made so little progress in civilisation, the ..Ftolians woie 
not at all behind the other Greeks in luxury. An 
ancient author expressly connects their eager pursuit 

1 Maxiiruis Tyrius, Diss, xviii 2 Fbthc (ii. p. 139) encU'a' ours to 
roscuf tluMn from Mils roproach, but only uainagca his own reputation for 
impartiality by his attarks on Polybius. 

VOL. VIII. 


P 
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of pleasure with their contempt of death. ^ They 
were willing, it seems, to crowd the enjoyments for 
which alone they valued life, by profuse expenditure, 
into a narrow compass. The sanctuary of Apollo at 
Thermus was adorned with a multitude of statues, works 
indeed of foreign schools, but not the less gratifying to 
the national vanity as a display of wealth and refine- 
ment : and those yearly meetings were probably not 
inferior in exhibitions of art, particularly dramatic and 
musical entertainments, to any of the kind which were 
celebrated in the rest of (Jreece.^ 

Jt seems that nearly as soon as the national union 
w'as firmly cemented, the iEtolians began to aim at ex- 
tending their power and enlarging their territory. One 
of the earliest occasions on which they appear acting as 
one body is that on which they acquired Naupactus from 
the Acbicans ; and they never afterwards omitted any 
opportunity of gaining ground upon their neighbours, 
until, elated by the success with which they had de- 
fended themselves against their Macedonian and Celtic 
invaders, and encouraged by the weakness of the other 
states, they aspired to take the lead in Grecian politics. 
Their conquests, as we have already seen, we] ; not 
confined to northern Greece, where in process of time 
they made themselves masters of Locris, Phocis, Bocotia, 
and parts of Acarnania, Epirus, and Thessaly, and 
assumed the entire control of the Delphic oracle and 
Amphictyony.'^ They also annexed some Peloponnesian 
cities to their dominions ; and we afterwards find not 
only the islAnd of Cephalenia, hut places at a great dis- 
tance from their frontier, — cities of Thrace and Asia 
Minor — in a similar relation with them. 

Hence a question of some importance arises as to the 
origin and the precise nature of this relation. That in 


> Aiiathaiphidcs ap Athcn. \ii AiWa; 

Say«T«v, oruTl^ xeii ZHn ttkvrD.St xxi Urma-rteoy 

3 A law specially providing for the securily of fho artists (oi 
Ttrvtreu) is referred to In lh« inscription, n .‘JOifi riloekh I 
^ Pint. Dcmetr. 40. j Polyb. iv. 25 8 . See lioekh Inscr, n. 1694. 
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most cases it was the effect of compulsion, as is ex- 
pressly related with regard to the Trachinian Heracloa’, 
can hardly be doubted, but rather whether there is suffi- 
cient reason to believe that it was in any instance purely 
voluntary, so that it may be attributed to a peaceful 
attraction which the iEtolian League exercised upon 
foreign states. We are informed indeed by Polybius 
that Mantinca of its own accord abandoned its connec- 
tion with the Aclueans to attach itself to the iEtolian 
League 2; and this was no doubt true in the limited 
sense which the historian’s argument required. But 
whether this accession took place, as appears most pro- 
bable at least with regard to Tegca and Orchomemis, 
in the course of the expedition in which the jEtolians 
swept Laconia, or after Megalopolis had become a member 
of the Achfuan confederacy, on either supposition mo- 
tives may be suggested for it quite distinct from a pre- 
ference grounded on the character of the.3itolian League.-^ 
In the more distant dependencies, such as Lysimachia 
on the Hellespont, and Cios on the eastern coast of the 
'Propontis‘S, the object was either protection from more 
dreaded neighbours or security against the piratical in- 
cursions of the iEtolians themselves, who were not least 
formidable todhose who had never injured them, ^^e 
know that the people of Cios were glad to plead their 
mythical connection with Naupactus, after it had fallen 
into the hands of the A^tolians, to obtain exemption 
from the attacks of Aitolian privateers.*'* And we may 
collect from the inscription which records this trans- 

^ Fausan. X. CO. ,9. OJ AlmXcii owrtXtTw rwe 'HfecxXtMng tiwyxite’etv ig to 
A!r»iXixov. 

2 11 . .07. 1. Unickner (In Zimmermann’s Zeitschrin, J837, p. ISSfi. n. 7.) 
exprosK's a doubt as to the fact, but only refers to Flut. Ar.it. SI, Si. 35. 
(^irrhaps ,% ), where I can find nothing even inronsi.<iicnt with the asser- 
tion of Polybius, much lehs capable of overihrowing Ins nuthoritp 

3 Brdekuer (us) justly remarks, that Mantinea seems to nave been 
from the time of Kpaminondas m constant opimsition to Megalopolis. 

* Polyb xvii. 3. 11, 12. 

» Corji. Inscr. ii. n. SaW JAr.0i>» osyirv AirvXSv fitfli} rSj Iv AWvXin 
a’oXmi/Si'Twii Tciue Ktieve, /AviQxfjtiBtv f*riTt xttrjk. yiL¥ 

B^Xetovetv, At^Ti TOT* ’ A/A^iMTvivi»0¥i firriTt iror' iiXXe lyxXvf^ec. fi.ri(kv, uf 
AirvXoit tvrvf rwv K(/a«i'. 

p 2 
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action, that the iEtolians not unfrequently abused the 
power they had usurped over the temple at Delphi, 
and the name of the Arnphictyonic council which they 
had appropriated to themselves, to give a legal and even 
a religious colour to their aggressions. Even Teos 
thought it worth while to send an embassy to Therm us 
to conclude a treaty of the closest amity, which provided 
against the violation of its city and territory.’ These 
examples illustrate the mode in which the vEtolians 
gained adherents to their League on the continent of 
Greece. On the whole, notwithstanding their impe- 
tuous courage and sturdy love of freedom, it seems that 
they were never either liked or respected by the other 
Gree ks : they were regarded, as they were, as a half- 
civilised race ; anti even if tJie Aclucan League had not 
been in their way, would probably never have been able 
to extend their own so as to embrace the whole nation. 

^Vnolher interesting question relates to the terms on 
which they admitted new members into their body. 
So little information has been afforded to us by the 
ancient authors on this point, that room has been left 
for directly opposite opinions on the subject among 
modern writers, some of whom represent the re'.num 
as one of subordination and dependence-, while otlieis 
suppo;^e the newly incorporated jnernbers to have been 
received on a footing of perfect equality*’, and to have 
enjoyed every privilege of iEtoliari citizens, with the 
single cxcejition, that none but native /hitolians were 
eligible to the supreme dignity. The truth seems to 
lie midway. It is nearly certain that the term mjm polity, 
which is most frequently used to describe the condition 
of the newly admitU'd states, was applied to a great 
variety of very different relations. That the general 
assemblies were sometimes held lx*yond the borders of 
iEtolia, as at Naupactus, Heraclea, and Hypata, un- 
doubtedly raises a strong presumption, that the citizens 
of those towns shared all the political franchises of 

1 Corp Ii»<!rr. n, .*1(141*. 

3 Va-butir. Hi»t oi liomo, SI., iran,sl, 

3 Flathe, n. p. 1 j1. 
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iKtoliaiis : but it would l)c rash to conclude that this 
was tile case with all, even if there were not evidence 
that in some instances at least the relation was one of 
simple subjection and the payment of tribute en- 
forced by the constant presence of an iKtolian garrison.^ 

Such appears to have been the case with the Arca- 
dian town of Phigalea, which was siluated near the 
right bank of the Neda, close to the borders of Tripbylia 
and ]\Iessonia, and not many miles from the coast. As 
it was thus easily accessible to the TFitolians, it lay 
very eommodiously for the prosecution of any designs 
which they might form against the southern part of 
IVlopomiesus, and might serve as a starting-point for 
thedr inroads, and a jilace of refuge where they might 
deposit their booty. We can only conjecture when the 
connection began : hut at the death of Antigonus 
Doson, we find it under the protection of the iJ^tolians, 
and furnishing them with a pretext for enterprises 
which involved Greece in a fresh war, one of those 
which received the name of the Social. 

AVe are not informed what danger w'as supposed to 
threaten I’higalea : but very soon after Philip’s acces- 
.sioii, Dorimachus, the' son of Nicostratus, was sent 
thither avow'edly to provide for the security of the city, 
but, as Polybius intimates, with secret instructions to 
observe the state of affairs in Peloponnesus. 

Doriinachus was a man of noble parentage in the 
TPtolian sense ; for his father had made himself no- 
torious as one of the leaders of an expedition, in which 
the iEtolians in time of peace fell upon the Bceotians 
at Coronea, while they were assembled for the celc- 


1 Sohoni (p !?<),) infiT5 this with regard to Crphallcnia from (ho article 

by which it was excluded from the treaty (rol>b. xxii. hi 1' . Liv 
xxxviii. 0 11 ) Hp argues that if it had bi-cii in f.j'ini»olit;)' with the 
jEtulians it would have been expressly retleil ; if it had boon a tree ally, 
like Elis, it woultl not have been iiecessiry to mention it at all Dut it 
fioems that the banic (liing may be inforriHl as to places which wore said 
/utrtzuf ”}ff A/taiAuv from Potyb. iv. ilx 1 . 

2 Polyb. (n 8,1, Flathc (n p 237.) flings 

this aside as a c.-ilumniouM insinuation , though he treats (p 2:>0. n. 1,) the 
same expressions in the proposal made to the Elc-ins (Polyb, iv, 84,) as an 
admission that this was the common lot of the allies of Macedonia. 

p 3 
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bration of their national festival, and plundered the 
temple of Athena Itonia, one of the most ancient and 
venerated sanctuaries in Greece. Dorimachus was not 
a degenerate son of such a father, and though young, 
had inspired his countrymen with confidence in his 
disposition and capacity to emulate the achievements of 
Nicostratus. He had not been long at Phigalea before 
he was joined by a band of adventurers, whom Polybius 
ilescribes simply as pirates, and who therefore probably 
flocked to him from the coast of lilis, vvheie the 
^^holian privateers always found harbour. Dorimachus, 
deeming it his first duty to provide for his hungry 
followers, encouraged them to cross the Neda, and 
carry oft' the cattle from the Messenian pastures, though 
the Messenians were at this time in alliance with the 
iEtolians. The freebooters soon extended their depre- 
dations, so far as to break open the Messenian farm- 
houses in the night, and complaints were addressed to 
Dorimachus by the Messenian government. As he 
himself received a share of the spoil, he delayed for 
some time to return any answer; but at length, being 
pressed by a suet "“ssion of expostulating embassies, he 
promised to go to Messene, and investigate the <dileged 
grievances. But when on his arrived the injured parties 
applied to him, instead of redress or excuses, they met 
with insult and invectives. During his stay in Messene, 

« the public indignation was exasperated by a fresh outrage 
of the pirates, who attacked a farm in the neighbour- 
liood of the city, killed several of the inmates who de- 
fended their master's jiroperty, and carried away the 
rest of the slaves and the cattle. The Messenian ephors 
now summoned Dorimachus to appear before the council 
of the magistrates, where the ephor Sciron proposed to 
detain him until he should give satisfaction. This 
proposal, which was received with general assent by 
the assembly, produced a vehement altercation between 
him and Dorimachus, in the course of which he threw 
out a sarcasm which deeply stung the iEtolian. In 
the end Dorimachus was allowed to depart, on an en- 
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gagcmcnt that compensation should he made for the 
wrong which had been done : but he returned home 
bent on revenge. Still a private quarrel provoked by 
such outrageous aggression on his own part^ did not 
seem to him a ground on which he could appeal to the 
sympathy of the nation, liut he was able to wield the 
power of the state for his purpose without a public 
disclosure of his motives. The Stratcgiis Ariston was 
his kinsman, and being prevented by ill-health from 
taking the field, had devolved the cares of his office on 
Dorirnachus and another of his kinsmen, named Scopas. 
All therefore that Dorirnachus needed was to gain over 
Scopas to his views : and Polybius supposes that Scopas 
wras \von by the prospect of a rich booty in Messenia^ 
which had been long exempt from hostile lavages, 
w’hile Philip’s youth and the weakness of the Achieans 
removed all fear of consequences. So much might be 
inferred from the events which ensued ; and it can 
only be regarded as a like inference, wdien the historian 
adds, that the two chiefs, without consulting either the 
national council or even the Apocletes, and only in 
concert with a few of their private friends, resolved to 
make war on iMessenia, Epirus, Achaia, Acjirnania, and 
Macedonia, at once. It is very doubtful that they 
formed any such plan of war : but it apjiears that they 
gave license and encouragement to a series of hostile 
aggressions on all these states, without either legal 
authority, or colourable pretext. 

’J’he A^holian privateers sallied forth in all directions, 
and brought in a Macedonian merchant- vessel, captured 
off Cythera, which was sold as a lawful prize, together 
with the whole ship’s company. But some other 
operations of warlike aspect, which took place at the 
same time, could only be regarded acts of the govern- 
ment. Vessels wxtc borrowed from the Ceplialleniaiis, 
with wdiich descents were made on the coast of Epirus ; 
and an attempt to surprise the Acarnanian town of 
Tbyreum in the night, which bad been concerted w'ith 
some of the inhabitants, only faded it seems through 
p 4 
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sonic niischanrc. Wc do not so clearly perceive the 
object of another movement wliich Polybius attributes 
to Doiimacbus and Scopas. He says that by their di- 
rection a small body of il^tolians made tlieir way clan- 
destinely tbrongli Peloponnesus, and seized a stronghold 
called riarium in the territory of Megalopolis, where 
they established a market bir the booty which they col- 
lected from the country round ; but they \vere forced, 
in the coinse of a few days, to surrender to Timoxenus 
the general of the Aclucans, and 'i’anrion, who united 
their forces to besiege the place. It might have seemed 
that this inroad would probably put the Peloponnesians 
on their guaid, and thus interfeie wdth the main design 
cf the A^ltolian leadeis: but it appears that no further 
notice was taken of it ; and Dorimachus and Scopas 
}irocecded to stiikc the blow, which was their chief aim. 
Having waited until the year of Timoxenus had iieaily 
expired, so that he couhl not be ex])ected to undertake 
an expedition wdiich might last much longer than his 
command, they assembled the whole force of iHlolia at 
Rhium, w’hcre the Cephallenian vessels and a great 
number of transports wx*re in readiness to carry it 
across the streights, and having landed on the opr>osite 
point, directed their march through the territory of 
Paint, Trita’a, and Phanu, tow^ard Messenia. They 
affected how'ever to disclaim hostile intentions toward 
the Aclucans, but probably made no serious attempt to 
restrain the national propensity, and the track of the 
army was marked by havoc and depredation as far as 
Phigalea. They then invaded Messenia, where they 
met with no resistance, and found the wealth accumu- 
lated during a long peace exposed to their rapacity. 

While they were gorging themselves with plunder, 
the Achacans met for the election of their magistrates 
at iPgium, and Aratus was elected as usual to succeed 
Timoxenus. In this assembly Messenian deputies ap- 
peared to implore protection : and loud complaints 
i^ijpre heard from the cantons which had sufteied from 
the passage of the A^ltoliana ; hut the insult offered to 
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the national tcriitory excited still warmer indignation. 
A decree w^as carried by which the (General was em- 
powered to muster all the forces of the League, and to 
inarch to the aid of the Messenians. Further dclibera- 
don was reserved until the nation should be assembled 
under arms. Aratus, who w'as probably the mover of 
this decree, was eager for its immediate execution. But 
Timoxemis was the less inclined to begin a campaign 
when he had but a very few days to remain in office, 
as he felt little confidence in the Acinean troops, which 
had not only lost much of tlieir military habits and 
discipline since the einl of the last war, but hatl never 
shown tlie same spirit since they began to depend on 
Macedonian protection.' lie was ready how'cvcr to 
resign his authority to Aratus, and Aratus did not 
scruple to assume the command five days before he was 
legally entitled to it ; and having received the common 
seal from Tiinoxemts, issued orders to the cities of the 
League, to arm their contingents, and send them forth- 
with to ^legalopolis. There, wdien the army w'as col- 
lected, the Messenian deputies appeared, to renew their 
entreaties for succour, to which they now added the 
ie(|uest, that they might be admitted into alliance with 
the Acineans. This jiart of their petition was rejected, 
as the Aclnrans were not at liberty to contract any new 
alliance witliout the consent of Macedonia ; but succour 
was piiomised to them, on the condition that the envoys 
w ould scud their sons as hostages to Sparta, for a secu- 
rity tliat the Messenians would not make jieace with 
the A^tolians without the sanction of the Achicans ; for 
Sparta had not yet disclosed any hostile intentions, and 
had sent her contingent into the field, though it kept 
aloof from the Achiean army, as if watching the issue. 
Having taken this precaution, Aratus sent a message to 
the iKtolian commanders, requiring them to withdraw 

1 Folyb. iv. 7. ; Plut Ar. 47 Hut it not appear that Timoxcnim 
ondearoiirt'd, as n: stall'd by Srhoiii (j) 141. j, to firevfnt the outbreak of 
hostilities, or, as K V\ Nit/sch expresses i( p. 15-), dissuaded 

the war. All we learn is, that he shrunk flrom the personal risk. 
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tlieir forces from Messenia, and to abstain from setting 
foot on the Acluean territory in their retreat. Dori- 
machus and Scopas, who weie now chiefly anxious to 
carry away their spoil in safety promised compliance, 
and immediately wrote to Aristo to send the transports 
to the isle of Pljcias, off' the coast of Elis, to be in 
readiness for tlie embarkation of the troops, and two 
days afterwards began their march in that direction.- 
Aratus, deceivetl by their professions, hastily dismissed 
the bulk of liis forces, retaining only ^JOOO foot and ">()0 
horse, together with the auxiliaries under Taurion, with 
which he took the road to 1‘atric, intending to observe 
the movements of the iEtolians. 'Phe A^tolian generals, 
as Polybius himself believed, apprehended that he de- 
signed to attack them during the confusion of the em- 
barkation ; and they were thus it appears induced to 
change their plan.-' They sent the booty to tlie coast of 
Elis, under the escort of a detachment whicli they ordered 
to meet them at Rhium, and then by a sudden change 
in their line of march moved toward Olympia : but 
hearing that the Achieans had advanced northward as far 
as Cl i tor, so that they could not hope to embark at Rhium 
without molestation, they resolved to watch for a favour- 
able opportunity for a battle with Aratus. With this 
view they encamped at Methydrium ; and Aratus, when 
he learned that they were so near, moved southward into 
the plain of Caphya*. The /Etolian commanders then 
advanced tow^aid Caphyic, expecting a battle, and con- 
fident of victory ; but they were daunted when they ob- 
served the strength of the position which Aratus had 


1 Merlekor (Gcschirhtc dcs Bundcsgenossoii-KrirRPs. p 43 ) represents 
Aratus as having required the ^Etolian'* to leave rheir booty behind (hem ; 
and as so much displeased when he Toiind that Ihcv had carried it away 
with them, that he deteriniiied to attack them. lUit neither of these state- 
ments is warranted by Polybius. 

2 Col Leake (More.i, in. p. 124.) gives a diflercnt account of their plans, 
suppoAng that they meant to embark at llhiuin, and only as.seml)led the 
transports at Pheias to secure their embai Ration of the baggage, in case 
they should be unable to convey it aeross the Strait of Uhiuin. 

3 Polybius’s account of their movement^, notwithstanding its minute- 
ness, is A’cry obscure, as appears trom the various wavs in which it has 
been understood by Leake (I c ) ; Lucas, p. Uii'. ■ Merlcker, p. Hi. j Hcl. 
wing, p. 173.; and Schorn, p. 142. 
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taken up, and were proceeding to enter the defiles of 
Mount Oligyrtus, when Aratus, who might have at- 
tacked them to advantage on even ground, drew them 
into an engagement in such a manner as to expose every 
portion of his army in succession to the certainty of de- 
feat. It was totally routed, and w'oultl perhaps have 
been destroyed if the vicinity of Caphya? and Orchomc- 
iiiis had not aftorded refuge to the fugitives. The Me- 
g^lopolitans, who had marched in full force to join tlie 
Aclueans, arrived in time to bury the slain; while tlie 
victors, quietly pursuing their way toward the north- 
east, after having made an unsuccessful attempt on 
Pellene, and ravaged the territory of Sicyon, returned 
home by the Isthmus. 

The errors which Aratus had committed in this sliort 
campaign were so many and gross, that Polybius is led 
into a digression to explain how so great a man could 
be capable of folly, such, the historian says, as could not 
be surpassed. An Assembly of the League was held soon 
after his return, in which he found himself the object of 
general indignation as the author of the recent disfister; 
and his adversaries did not fail to point out how much 
the fault of his illegal usurpation was aggravated by tlie 
remembrance of the many similar calamities which he 
had drawn upon the state by his military incapacity. 
Still his influence was so predominant, that, though he 
could not venture altogether to viiitlicate his conduct, by 
an appeal to the indulgence of his audience, on the 
ground of former services, he completely turned the 
current of public feeling in his favour, and gained the 
assent of the assembly to all his measures. It decreed 
tliat an embassy should be sent to Pliilip, and the other 
allies, to call for succour against the ^tolians, and to 
propose that the Messenians should be admitted into the 
confederacy ; and that in the meanwhile the general 
should raise an army of 5000 foot and 500 horse for 
the protection of Messenia, and should fix the contin- 
gents of Sparta and Messene. Each was to furnish 
2500 foot and 250 liorse ; so that Aratus would have 
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had at his disposal a standing army oF 10,000 foot and 
1000 horse^ a force which might have seemed a«le(juare_, 
without foreign aid, to gii.ard Peloponnesus against in- 
vasion from iEtoIia. Put Aratus may already have 
begun to distrust the fidelity of Sparta; and tliis is the 
best excuse that can be ofiered for this second invitation 
of Macedonian interference in the affairs of (Ireece. An 
iKtolian assembly was held about the same time, which, 
as if unconscious of any wrong, declared its purpose to 
remain at peace with the Lacediemonians and Messeniaiis 
and all other states, but to make war on the Acineans if 
they should admit the ^Vlesseiiians into their alliance ; a 
threat which Polybius considers as glaringly inconsistent 
with their pacific language, but which ex])r( ssed their 
resolution to resist the extension of the Achfco-M.icedo- 
niaii League. This was now^ the point on which the 
question of peace or war turned ; and the Macedonian 
government when, in conjunction it seems yvith the other 
allies, it adopted tlie proposal of the Achirans with re- 
gard to Messene, virtually decided for war: yet they did 
not treat the past aggressions of the i>^tolians as a ground 
for active hostility, but proclaimed their intention to 
continue at peace with them. 

The A^tolians however still thought it better to act 
as if w^ar had been declared, than to declare it in words. 
They entered into secret negotiations with Sparta, and 
they took the earliest opportunity to make a fresh inroad 
into Peloponnesus. An Illyrian chief named Scerdilaidas, 
who, with Demetrius of Pharos, in spite of their treaty 
with Horne, had made an expedition with ninety galleys 
toward the south, after a fruitless attempt on Pylos, had 
parted from his associate, and, while Demetrius with 
fifty galleys made for the Cyclades, sailing homeward 
witli the rest, touched at Naupactus. Doriinachus and 
Scopas, who, through intelligence with a faction in the 
Arcadian town of Cyncctha, hoped to become masters of 
it, engaged the Illyrian for a share of the spoil to aid 
them in their enterprise. 

Cyntetha was unhappily distinguished among the 
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Arcadian cities by the long prevalence of internal dis- 
cord, and the sanguinary excesses of party rage with 
which it had heen afflicted. Polyhius, in one of his 
most pleasing and instructive digressions, traces this 
singular ferocity of the Cyiuethians to their neglect of 
the institutions, which chiefly contrihuted to soften and 
elevate the character of their countrymen, early in- 
struction in sacred music, and the frequent celebration 
of religious festivals. After a long series of convulsions, 
always accompanied with massacres, banishments, and 
confiscations, one of the parties, having expelled its an- 
tagonists, committed the guard of the city to an Acha;aii 
garrison. But, growing perhaps impatient of this burden, 
they afterwards accepted the overtures of the exiles, and 
permitted them to return, with tlie sanction of the 
Aclurans, who withdrew their troops. The exiles how- 
ever, who were about 300 in nuniher, were no sooner 
restored than they opened a secret negotiation with the 
iKtoliaii chiefs, and it was to take advantage of their 
perfidy that Dorimaclms anil Scopus united their forces 
witli those of iScerdilaidas. They marched across Achaia, 
and arriving at Cyiuetha in the night, were admitted by 
some of the conspirators, and soon made themselves 
masters of the town. They then immediately began an 
indiscriminate massacre, in which their friends were the 
first victims ; all who were suspected of couwaling i)ro- 
perty were put to the torture. When they had finished 
the work of pillage, they proceeded to attack a celebrated 
temple of Artemis at Lusi, between Cyna*tha and Clitor, 
hut allowed themselves to be propitiated by a portion of 
the sacred treasure, the more wdllingly, as they were 
about to make an attempt on Clitor. Having been re- 
pulsed by the Clitoriaiis, they began their retreat, col- 
lected fresh booty from the tcmi)Ie lands at Lusi, set 
fire to Cynietha, and embarked at llhium with their 
plunder, whidi they brought home safely. During their 
stay in Arcadia Aratus had sent to solicit succours from 
Philij), and in the meanwhile had assembled the force of 
the League, and called upon Sparta and Messeiiia lor 
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their contingents. Sparta sent only a handful of men 
to save appearances. Still he might have attacked the 
invaders on many points of their march with the prospect 
of an easy victory ; but, as if to compensate for his re- 
cent temerity by an equal degree of inertness, he suf- 
fered them to pass unmolested. Taurion was more active ; 
he prevailed on Demetrius, ivho had been chased from 
the Cyclades by the Rhodians, and had put intoCenchrea?, 
to transport his galleys across the Isthmus, and intercept 
the ^tolians ; but he arrived two days too late. Philip 
too set his army in motion, as soon as he received the 
summons of Aratus ; but he did not reach Corinth until 
the emergency was past. He however invited all the 
allies to send deputies to hold a congress with him at 
Corinth, and in the meanwhile advanced to Tegea for 
the purpose of restoring tranquillity at Sparta, which 
had been lately the scene of violent tumults. I'he great 
body of the Spartans, notwithstanding the changes in- 
troduced by Antigonus, retained all the feelings of ani- 
mosity towaid Macedonia and the Achteans, which had 
been infused into them by Cleomenes. They eagerly 
longed and hoped for the return of their hero, and as 
long as he lived kept the throne vacant, or rather treated 
it as filled. They viewed the proceedings of the Mto-. 
lians with secret sympathy, and only waited for an op- 
portunity of declaring themselves. Three of the ephors, 
who were favourable to the alliance with A^tolia, fearing 
that they might be denounced by their colleague Adei- 
mantus, caused him to be murdered, with several other 
partisans of the Macedonian interest, and immediately 
sent envoys to pacify Philip, who met them as he was 
crossing Mount Parthenius, and directed that commis- 
sioners should be appointed by the ephors to confer with 
him at Tegea. Ten were despatched accordingly with 
Omias at their head, and pleaded the cause of their party 
in the royal council, endeavouring to throw the blame 
of the late commotion on Adeimantus, and to soothe 
Philip by the strongest protestations of fidelity. But 
when they had withdrawn, the voices of the council were 
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unanimously raised against the Spartans, though opinions 
were divided as to the measure of punisliment which it 
deserved. There were some who advised Philip to make 
an example of Sparta, as Alexander had of Thebes. The 
elder and more discreet counsellors thought that it would 
be sufficient to punish and remove the authors of the 
tumult, and to lodge all the functions of government 
in the hands of the opposite party. But the young king 
carried his forbearance far beyond even this decree of 
lenity. Tie laid down the broad principle, that, as chief 
of the League, he had no right to interfere, otherwise than 
by remonstrance or advice, in the domestic concerns of 
any of the allied states, so long as they did not affect the 
general interests of the confederacy. It would be strange, 
he observed, if the Spartans, now that they professed 
unshaken attachment to the common cause, should re- 
ceive harsher treatment from him than from his father 
(Antigonus), who had spared them while they were 
open enemies, lie accordingly dismissed the Spartan 
ministers, and sent IV'tra^us, one of his friends, along 
with them, to exhort the people to steadfastness, and to 
receive oaths of fidelity from the government. Polybius 
supposes that Philip's language was prompted by Aratus ; 
and no doubt it expressed the maxim which he must have 
wished to see observed by his powerful ally. But Philip 
was of the age to which popularity is most attractive, 
and a liberal sentiment most congenial. 

He then returned to Corinth, where he found the de- 
puties of the allies waiting his arrival, and immediately 
opened the congress. Every state had to complain of 
some injury from the JEtolians,and war was unanimously 
decreed against them. The decree however not only set 
forth their recent aggressions, but declared the resolution 
of the League to recover whatever territory or city be- 
longing to any of the allies they had conquered since the 
death of Demetrius, Philip's father ; to restore all who 
had been compelled to enter into the relation of sym- 
polity with them to entire independence, and to rc-instate 
the Amphictyonic council under its ancient laws in the 
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control over the. tpmple at Delphi, which they Jxtff 
•usurped. Such, Polybius remarks, was the 
ginuiiigclf the Social War; and envoys were sent in the 
name of the congress to proicure tlie ratification of the 
decree from each of the confederates. Yet Philip ad- 
dressed a letter to the iEtolians, in which he declared 
himself still willing to listen to any plea which they 
might have to allege for their conduct, hut warned them 
that they must not think to shelter themselves from just 
retaliation under the pretence that their aggressions Avere 
the acts of individuals, not of the state. To tliis letter 
he received an answer, proposing a conference at Rhiuin. 
The offer vras made with the belief that it Avould not be 
accepted. But when the JEtolian chiefs found that Philip 
W'as ready to meet them, they retracted their pioposal, 
on the pretext that they could not treat with him until 
they Avere authorised by the great council of the nation. 
It met very soon after for the annual election ; but as if 
to shoAV hoAV little was to be expected from its sense of 
justice, it invested Scopas, the associate of Dorimachus, 
Avith the chief magistracy. The Acluean assembly, 
which was held about the same time at jEgium, ratified 
the decree of the congress at Corinth, and proclaimed 
public licence of reprisals against the A^^tolians. Philip 
appeared at this assembly, and addressed it in a long 
speech, Avhich was received Avith great applause, and a 
vote was passed by which all the honours conferred on 
his predecessors Avere revived in his favour. lie then 
returned to Macedonia, to make pieparations during the 
winter for the ensuing campaign, leaving a strong im- 
pression of his ability and moderation on the minds of 
the (rrecks. It AA^as already clear that lie possessed ex- 
traordinary talents ami activity, and that he Avas quite 
equal to the government of his kingdom. In the course 
of the winter he not only ordered fresh levies, and took 
measures to secure his north-Avest frontier against his 
barbarian neighbours, hut ventured to seek an inter vieAv 
with Scerdilaidas in his OAvn dominions. The Illyrian 
prince had been defrauded by the ihholians of his share 
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of the booty which he liad helped to win. He was there- 
fore well disposed to meet Philip's advances, pleased with 
the confidence placed in his generosity, and easily in- 
duced to become the ally of IVIacedonia, and to engage, 
♦’or a yearly subsidy of twenty talents, to make war on 
the iEtolians with a squadron of thirty galleys. 

The result of the embassies sent in tlie name of the 
congress to receive the ratification of the decree, showed 
how large a part of the burden and risk of the war 
would fall on Macedonia. The Acarnanians alone 
seem to have pledged themselves honestly and without 
reserve to the common cause, though none had so much 
reason to dicad the enmity of the A^tolians. "I’he 
Epirots, though they likewise ratified the decree, passed 
a resolution not to begin hostilities until Philip should 
have set the example : and they represented to the 
iEtolian envoys, that they weie determined to remain 
at peace. Even the Messenians, though the war had 
arisen in their defence, declined to enter into it imme- 
diately. They were governed by an oligarchical party 
which consideicd this policy as the best calculated to se- 
cure their possessions from the danger of another iEtolian 
invasion : and informed the envoys of the league, that 
they would not declare war until Phigalea, which now 
enabled the iEtolians to infest their border, sliould have 
been taken from them. At Sparta the ministers of the 
congress w’ere dismissed without an answer : a sign, 
Polybius thought, of perplexity ; but which seems 
rather to indicate that the adverse parties balanced each 
other. New ephors came into office not long after, 
who were disposed to maintain the alliance witli Mace- 
donia : ])ut it seems that about the same time the death 
of Cleomenes became known, and encouraged the leaders 
of the opposite party to make a fresh attempt. At 
their request an il^Uolian envoy was sent to Sparta ; 
and they then called upon the ephors to introduce liim 
to the assembly of the people, and to fill up the vacancy 
of the throne. 'I’lic ephors reserved the question of 
the succession for future consideration, but fearing to 
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irritate the younger citizens, who were eager for change, 
consented to grant an audience to Machatas, the envoy. 
Yet in the assembly, the recollection of the evils in- 
flicted on the country by the j:Etolian invasion, which 
some of the elder speakers contrasted with the for- 
bearance of Antigonus, turned the current of public 
feeling against Ins proposals. Tlic Macedonian al- 
liance was confirmed, and the envoy dismissed. But 
this failure seems only to have instigated the leaders of 
the (U.sappointcd party to boLler and more decisive 
measures. A festival which was celebrated with an 
armed ])rocessiou of the younger citizens to the Brazen 
lltmse, and with a sacrifice performed there by the 
ojihors, aftbrded an opportunity which they seized not 
the less willingly, because it involved the profanation 
of a sanctuary hitherto regard»'d us inviolably sacred. 
They engaged soiiie of their young partisans to fall 
upon the ephors while they were busied with the sa- 
eiiflce. All were murdered: and the terror inspired 
•by this deed (pielled all resistance to the conspirators. 
Some membeis of the gerusia were put to death: all 
who liad opposed the iElohan envoy in the assembly 
were banished, and the ephorate filled with men de- 
voted to the party, who made it their first business to 
take mtasuics for concluding an alliance with the 
ilitohans. Machatas, who had not yet it seems reached 
home, was iliLallcd : and in the meanwhile royalty W’as 
restored, yet not with a strict adherence to the consti- 
tutional Older of succession. The jdact, of Cleornenes 
indeed wa.s filled by the legitimate heir, Agesipolis, a 
grandson of Clcoinbrotiis, the rival of Leonidas. He 
was under age, and his uncle Cleornenes was appointed 
his guardian : so that it was evident the whole business 
of the royal office woidd for some time devolve on his 
colleague. But in the house of Procles, though the 
murdered Archidamus had left two sons, wdio were still 
living, as well as otlicrs of the same line, a man named 
Lycurgns, who had no lawful title, was raised to the 
throne. Polybius intimates that he was not even an 
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Ileraclcifl, and represents it as notorious, that he pur- 
chased his elevation by a bribe of a talent to each of 
the ephors. But it is probable that the chief ground 
of their preference was, that they could rely on his 
devotion to the interests of their party. Maehatas then, 
on his return to Sparta, found the objects of his mis- 
sion accomplished, and had only to exhort his friends to 
close the door against reconciliation with their late 
allies, by an early commencement of hostilities. Ly- 
curgus accordingly made an irruption soon after into 
Argolis, where he surprised several towns on the coa^jf. 
and then proceedetl to lajr siege to the Atheiiicum, the 
fortress which Cleoinenes had seized at the beginning 
of the last war. Maehatas, on his way home, per- 
suaded the Elcans to follow the example of Sparta. 

Such was the state of affairs in Greece, when Aratus 
went out of office, and was succeeded by his son, who 
bore his father's name, hut seems to have been endowed 
Avith no great share of his abilities. The Acho'an 
League, surrounded by active enemies, had no ally 
nearer than Macedonia to Avhorn it could look for ef- 
fectual aid : and its own resources had been very much 
reduced by its exertions in the Gleomenic War, Some 
of the mercenaries who scrvccl it in that Avar had never 
received their full pay, and consequently the new 
General found it difficult to draAv others into the ser- 
vice. Philip took the field early in the spring, Avith 
an army of 15,000 foot and 800 horse, and marched 
from '^riicssaly into Epirus with tlic design of invading 
iEtolia: a movement, by which, if he had executed it 
without delay, he would, as Polybius believed, soon 
have brought the war to a close. But he yielded to 
the solicitation of the Epirots, Avho wished to become 
masters of Ambracia, and laid siege to Amhracus, a 
place of great strength in the vicinity of that city : and 
the time Avhich he thus AA'asted Avas employed by the 
.dEtoliaiis to the best ad\'antage, both with a view to de- 
fence and offence. Dorimachus indeed was repulsed with 
some loss in an attempt on JEgira, through the greedi- 
Q 2 
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ness with which his troops fell on the plunder. But 
the il^tolian geneial Eiiripidasj who had been sent to 
take the coininand of the Elean forces, ravaged the 
north of Achaia witli iirijmnity, and fortified an ancient 
stronghold called Teichos, near Cape Araxos, which 
enabled him to infest the territories of Oyme, Phane, 
and 7’ritira witli continual inroads. The people of 
these three cantons, after having repeatedly applied for 
succour to their (rcneral without effect, resolved to 
withdraw their contributions from the League, and to 
aj)])Iy them to the maintenance of a body of mercenaries 
for their own protection. Thus the League seemed to 
be in danger of internal dissolution, while it W'as most 
vigorously assailed from without. Polybius charges 
the younger Aratus with supineness and neglect ; but 
his position woulil probably have been embarrassing, 
even to a man of ('xtraordiiiary energy. 

While Philip lay before Ambraciis, Scopas, with tha 
bulk of tile iKtolian forces, inarched through Thessaly 
into Pieria, and after having ravaged the plain country, 
advanced against Diiini, the Macedonian Olympia. The 
inhabitants aliandoned the town at his approach, and 
he found uotlimg but the buildings whereon to wreak 
his fury. These, whether jirivate dwellings or public 
monuments, he <lestroyed or defaced ; he dismantled 
the w'alls, demolished the gymnasium, set fire to the 
precincts of the sacicd ground where the games were 
celebrated, stately galleries or cloisters richly adorned 
with choice works of art, and threw down all the statues 
of the JMacedoiiian kings. In iKtolia this barbarous 
outrage was regarded as a glorious triumph, proving 
that, while their own land remained untouched, no 
enemy's country was secure from their victorious arms. 
Philip received the mortifying intelligence while he 
was still detained before Ambracus, which he only 
compelled to capitulate by extraordinary exertions at 
the end of forty days, the ga-rison, 500 jEtolians, 
being alloivcd to retire. He then delivered possession 
of the town to the Epirots, and proceeded through A car- 
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iiania, where he was joined hy the Acarnanian coii- 
linejeiitj 2000 foot, and 200 horse, into iEtolia. Ileic, 
after some slight advantages, he cncam])ed on the Ache- 
lous near Stratus, and ravaged the adjacent country. 
He was thus occupied when Acluean envoys came to 
request that he would make a diversion in their favour 
by the invasion of Elis, where liis army would tind 
ample liooty. Professing to require time for delibera- 
tion on this proposal, and keeping the envoys by his 
bide, he moved forward toward the southern coast, by 
Metrojiolis^ Conope, and Ithorea, leaving tlie town of 
Metropolis and Ithorea, which were deserted at his 
approach, in ruins, and wasting the country through 
which he passed, until he came to Pieaninm, a strong 
idaee, which lie took by storm, and having razed it to 
the ground, carried away the materials of the houses 
with a view to the siege of G^nia<Ue. The il^tolians 
had made preparations to defend the citadel of (Eniad.e, 
but after the fall of Pa.'anium abandoned it in terror. 
Philip perceiving the manifold advantages of its posi- 
tion, botli as a place of embarcation for iVdoponnesus, 

, and with a view to operations in A'tolia, liaving first 
made himself master of EIicu.s, another fortress on the 
Calydonian coast, was proceeding to fortify O'hiiada?, 
and to connect the harbour by a wail with '‘the citadel, 
when he was interrupted by the' news, that the l)ar- 
danians were collecting their forces to invade Mace- 
donia during his absence. He immediately dismissed 
the Achtean envoys with a promise, that, as soon as he 
liail provided for the safety of his kingdom, he would 
endeavour to succour his allies, and then set out for 
Macedonia by the same road which he had taken south- 
ward. At the mouth of the Ambracian gulf, he fell in 
with Demetrius the Pharian, who had been driven out 
of Illyria by ACmilius Paiilus, and had made his escape 
with a few galleys. ^ He was kindly received by Philip, 
who directed him to proceed to Corinth, and thence 

iPolyb. HI. IP. 8. Aflerwardd, indeed (sv t>(5. 4-), he siiys that he 
nnivctl ftp’ sfog Xt/x^Au, Hut Zoiiarud idso (viii. 20.) relates that ho escaped 

y,%T» troXkiiv 
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re})air by land to liis court. lie himself readied Pella 
before the Dardanians had entered Macedonia, and 
though they were near the border, they were so much 
alarmed by the news of his letnrn, that they abandoned 
thdr enterprise, and dishamled their forces. Philip 
likewise, finding that tlie danger was past, dismissed 
his troops to their homes for the vintage, and fixed his 
own residence for the rest of the summer at Lari.ssa. 

At the next elirtioii of the d^tolian magistrates 
Scopas was succeeded hy his fiiend Doriniachus, who 
signalised the beginning of his administration hy an 
achievement like that which had gained so much re- 
nown for his piedecessor. lie made an expedition into 
Kpinis, in tlie coni.se of which, among otln r acts of 
wanton havock, he destroyed the temple of Dodona. 
After this the season seemed too far advanced for mili- 
tary operations ; and neither friends nor foes expected 
that Philip would stir again before the spring. Hut 
when he took up his quarters at Larissa ho appears to 
have meditated a inovemeiit which ivas quite at variance 
with the common lules of (irccian warfare, hut on that 
very account alfonled the fairer prospect of brilliant 
success, lie set out from Larissa in tlie dcptli of 
winter with a small force, .SOOO heavy-armed, ‘JOOO tar_ 
geteci's, ^’00 Cn’taii bowmen, and '100 horse; and taking 
the route of Eiilxua, I^ocris, and Hu'Olia, arrived at 
Corinth before any rumour of his approach had reached 
Peloponnesus. Having ordered the city gates to be 
closed, and the roads strictly guarded, to prevent the 
tidings from passing to the enemy, he next clay sent for 
Aratus from Sicyon, and at the same time by letters ap- 
pointed a day on winch the general should meet him 
with the forces of the la'ague at Caphya*. After his 
conference with Aratus he continued his march, and 
encamped in the territory of Phlius. It happened that 
the iEtolian general Kuripidas, who had fixed his quar- 
ters at Psophis in iVreadia, had chosen the same time 
for an inroad into the territory of Sicyon with a body 
of about 2000 men. He had passed the Macedonian 
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L'ncani]Hncnt in the nighty and was about to cross the 
SicyoiiMU border the next morning, when he learnt 
IMiilip'ti vicinity from some foragers wlio fell into his 
hands. Keeping his discovery to himself, he gave im- 
mediate oiders for retreat, hoping by a forced march 
again to pass the Macedonian army before it had entered 
tlie plain of Stymphaliip, so as to return by Phenca 
to IVophis unobser\ed. Put lie was deceived by his 
calculation, and fell in with the enemy in the jiasscs 
of mount Apelaurus, between Phlius and Styrnphalus. 
Seeing tliat an engagement was unavoidable, and be- 
lieving defeat certain, lie basely abandoned his men, and 
escaped with a few horsemen over the mountains to 
Psopliis. Ilis troops, whom he had not even W'arned of 
their danger, and who at tirst sight mistook the Macedo- 
nians for Achieans, were completely routed, 1200 taken, 
and almost all the rest slain. The fame of this victory 
was to most of the Peloponnesians the first report whicii 
tliey lieard of IMiilip’s arrival. 

At C'apliya* he was joined by the younger Aratus 
and about lOOO Aclnvans, and iydulgcd his tioops, who 
liad suffered great hardships amidst tlie deep snows of 
mount Oiigyrtus, with two tlays’ rest ; and then pro- 
ceeded to lay' siege to Psophis. The place, situate at 
the confluence of two rapid streams, Aroaiiius and Kry- 
maiithns, wa«« so strong both by nature and ait, tliat 
Pliilip seems to have owed his success in a great mea- 
sure to the boldness of the attempt. When he had 
stormed the town, the citadel capitulated. The Eleari 
garrison was allowed to depart, and Kuripidas to return 
to iPtolia. Philip tlieii assembled the Acha:ans, and 
having pointed out the importance of the jilace, de- 
livered it into their possession as a token of his good 
will. To this favour he sliortly after added the cession 
of Lasium, which he found evacuated by the Eleans. 
After a short repose at Olympia, he advanced into the 
vale of Elis, to collect the booty which it offered in 
greater abundance tliaii any other district of Oreece. 
The Eleans still retained their love of rural pursuits, 
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and all the wealth of the people was spread over the 
lace of the country : and tlie attempt which tliey made 
to secure it only en ablet! the enemy to take possession 
of it tlie more easily and quickly. A preat multitude 
of husbandmen, with their flocks and lierds and other 
moveable riches, sought refuge in a stronghold called 
Thalain:e, which was deemed impregnable, and was de- 
fended by two hundred mercenaries under the Elean 
general Amphidamas. But when Philip liad overcome 
the difficulties of the first approach, Amphidamas sur- 
rendered the sooner, as he could maintain no control over 
such a motley mass. The conqueror carried away more 
than ,5000 cajitives beside cattle without number ; and 
the camp was so encumbered with booty, that he was 
obliged on that account to hasten liisieturn to Olympia. 
An expedition which be next undertook against 3Vi- 
pbylia was no le.^s successful, though Dorimacluis, at 
the request of the Klcans, had sent Philidas with 0*00 
jEtolians to their aid. After the reduction of Aliphera 
the Triphylian towns opened their gates to the king, 
so that he had made himself master of the whole coun- 
try in the course of six d.ays. The J^higaleans, who 
had begun to feel tlieir connection with yEtolia bur- 
densome, now look up arms against the pirates, and 
having compelled them to retire, surrendered their city 
to Philip. The hindrance which *had kept Messenia 
neutral was thus removed. As Philip moved forward 
to Megalopolis, the Spartans believed that they should 
be the next to feel his presence ; they evacuated the 
Athemeurn, and razed it to the ground, and began to 
remove their property from the country into thecity. Yet 
an attempt which had been made just before to effect 
a counter-revolution had signally failed. One Chilon, 
a man of the royal blood, who believed that he had 
been unjustly excluded from Uie throne which was 
usurped by Lycurgus, formed a conspiracy, into which 
he drew two hundred associates, to overlurn the govern- 
ment. His first measure was to put to death all the 
ephors as they sat at table — a fit retribution for the 
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crime hy which they had risen to power, — and he then 
proceeded witli like intention to the house of his rival; 
but Lycurgus was concealed by his neighbours, and es- 
caped to the frontier. Chilon, whose hopes were dashed 
by this failure, now only persevered because it w^as too 
late to recede ; and lie shortly found that, though he 
was able to get rid of a few more of his enemies^ he 
could not gain a single new friend to his cause : even 
the proposal of a new agrarian law, on which he chiefly 
relied, as the engine by which (’leoinenes had accom- 
plished his ends, jiroduced no effect on the multitude. 
It seems to have been felt that he represented a party 
which was directly opposed to the policy of Cleornenes, 
and which leaned on Macedonia for support. Accord- 
ingly, when he found it necessary to fly from Sparta, he 
took refuge in Achaia. Philip however did not think it 
advisable at this juncture to invade Laconia, but pro- 
ceeded to pass the rest of the winter at Argos. 

APhile he was thus successful in all his undertakings, 
and was unfolding such extraordinary talents, hands 
Avere at work spinning a weh of intrigues around him, 
which, as it thickened, threatened to fetter his activity 
and to mar his prospects. Antigonus by his Avi^ had 
assignefl the principal place in his council to Apelles, an 
ambitious, overbearing man, who AVas Avilling enough to 
jiromotc his master’s interests so long as his OAvn in- 
fluence Avas supreme in the cabinet, but impatient of a 
rival, and capable of sacrificing every principle of honour 
and duty to pride and jealousy. Apelles vicAved the 
course of events in Greece, as it was i)robably viewed by 
every Macedonian statesman, as affording an opportunity 
for reducing Greece to complete subjection; and Avhen 
he accompanied Philip into Peloponnesus, he made it 
his .aim to accustom the Acha?ans to the same state of 
dependence and acknowk-algment of inferiority, to Avhich 
the Thessalians had already submitted, though they still 
retained the forms of a free constitution, and even looked 
down on the Macedonians as subjects of a monarchy, 
with some degiec of contempt. In the prosecution of 
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this plan, he ciicourai^fd the ^lacedoiiians to turn the 
i^clncans out of their qurirters, aiul to deprive tlicMn of 
their share of the l)ooty, and he endeavoured to break 
their spirit hy tlie infliction of corporal punisliments for 
every slij^ht lault. Diiriii" Philip's last sojourn at 
Olympia, some of the Aclueaiis had complained of this 
conduct to Aratus, who reported their pjrievances to the 
king, and Philip) had promised to protect them, aiul had 
enjoined Apelles to d(‘sist from all encroachments on 
their rights and on the authority of the Achiean (»eneral. 

Apelles now regardi*d Aratus .as his enemy, and en- 
deavoured both to cstiange the king from him, and to 
undermine his inflinmce among his countrymen. Fie 
sought out and caressed his political adversaries, and 
represented to Philip that, so long as he followeil the 
advice of Aratus, he would obtain nothing from the 
Aclueaiis beyond* the letter of the treaty; but if he 
w’ouhl he guidcil by different counsels, and sujiport the 
op[)OMte party, he would he able to make use of the 
Peloponnesians ai his jdeasure. Philip quite agreed with 
his minister as to the desirableness of the end, and 
ado])ted his r^uggestions as to the means. At the next 
election, under colour of an expedition against the 
Eleans, he stopped at iEgium on his way, and hy secret 
influeiue caused ^fimoxenus, the friend of Aratus, to 
be lejectevd, and Eperatus, a m.an, according to Po- 
lybius, of small abilities, hut perhaps a zealous partisan, 
to he elected General, lie then continued his march 
we.«itward, and encamped before 'Peichos, which the 
Elean garrison, not venturing to stand a siege, presently 
surrendered, and, having restored it to the Oynueaiis, 
lie made an inroad into the territory of Klis, and re- 
turned to Dyrae with a great booty. 

Apelles had been unremitting in his endeavours to 
inspire the king with distrust .of Aratus, and shortly 
after the election he had found a pretext for a new and 
bolder calumny. Amphidamus, the Elean general, who 
was taken prisoner at Thalamne, when lie was brought 
to Olympia, had obtained an audience of Philip, and 
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undertook, if he* was allowed to retuyi home, to ne- 
gotiate an alliance between Elis and ^^acedonia. I’liilip 
w'as thus induced to release liiin without ransom, and 
empowered him to make very liberal offers to his 
countrymen. Hut it a]>peaied that he had greatly over- 
rated his influence or his powers of persuasion, for 
instead of gaining their assent to his proposals, he 
hecame an object of their suspicions. Apelles imputed 
this i'ailurc to the artifices of Aratiis, who, he pretended, 
had secretly warned Am])]H‘d;nnus to beware Jiow he 
endangered the ind(‘pendence of IVdoponnesus by f-iich 
an adchtion to the power of Macedonia. This charge 
he ventured to repeat in 1‘hilip’s presence, when con- 
fronted with Aratns, who, as he was unable immediately 
to prove his innocence, could only request the king to 
suspend his judgment until he should have more fully 
investigated the truth. During Philip’s stay at Dyine 
the truth came to light. The recent invasion had ex- 
cited the suspicion of the Cleans against Amphidamns, 
and a design was formed to arrest him and to send him 
in chains into iRtolia. Hut ha\ing discovered his 
danger iu time, he fled to Dyme, and Aratus iminediatidy 
begged Philip to examine him on the allegations of 
Apelles. II is statement convinced Philip that the 
cliarge brought against Aratns was utterly groundless. 
This discovery, while it revived the king’s confidence in 
Aratus, shook that which he ha<l hitherto reposed in the 
author of the detected calumny, and he soon found 
other reasons for deeper distrust of his minister. 

Eperatus ha<l scarcely entered upon his office before 
it became manifest that, cither from want of energy or 
of credit, be would never be able to further his patron’s 
views. Philip was in need of money and provisions 
for the pay and maintenance of his army, and he caused 
an assembly to be held at iKgium in the hope of ob- 
taining a supply. But as the new General possessed no 
weight, and that of Aratus and his party was thrown 
into the opposite scale, the assembly showed no dis- 
position to meet the king's wishes. lie now perceived 
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the error into which he had been <lra\vn by the counsels 
of Apelles, and having induced the government to 
transfer the assembly to Sic\on, he in the meanwhile 
made overtures for a reconciliation with Aratus and his 
son, expressed his regret for the stops into which he 
had been misled by Apcdles, and solicited the renewal 
of their friendship and good offices. He soon reaped 
the fruits of this condescension. When the inffuence 
of Aratus was exerted in his favour, the assembly dis- 
played the utmost readiness to comply with his n quests. 
It granted an immediate subsidy of fifty talents, as 
three montlis’ pay for his army, and a large supply of 
corn, and ilecreed that for the future he should receive 
seventeen talents a month, as long as he should carry 
on the war in l*eloponne.sus. He now resolved to equip 
a fleet as the most effectual instrument of annoyance 
to the enemy, who would neither he able to guard 
themselves nor to succour one another against attacks 
from the sea-side, which could never be foreseen. He 
therefore collected all the naval forces of the League, 
together with his own, at Locha?um, and exercised his 
IMaccdoiiians in nautical evolutions, until lie Iiad ren- 
dered them expert in all the operations of naval war- 
fare. Hut in the meanwhile Apelles, seeing his credit 
declining, and despairing of recovering his master's 
contidence, resolved to break the power wdiich he was 
no longer allowed to wield, and to thwart every plan 
adopted without his concurrence, hoping it seems that, 
by a series of failures and disasters, Philit) might be 
compelled to abandon himself to his guidance. Among 
the other great officers whom Antigonus had appointetl 
by his will, two, Leontius and Megaleas, were entirely 
devoted to his interests, and by malicious Insinuations he 
had alienated Philip from the otlier two, Taurion and 
Alexander, the commander of the guard, and had caused 
them to be removed from their posts. Leontius and 
Megaleas entered into his sclieme'^, and it was concerted 
among them, that Apelles should on some pretext retire 
to Chalcis, and intercept all supplies which the king 
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had to expect from the north, while his two associates, 
remaining by the king’s side, should take every oppor- 
tunity of baffling Ids enterprises. 

The first operations of the fleet were directed against 
Cephallenia, which had long been the arsenal that sup- 
plied the iKtolians Avith most of the vessels tliey used 
for their expeditions. As well on this account, as for 
the conveniences of its position, it was an object of the 
liighest importance to Philip, who set about the con- 
quest of the island with the siege of Palie, which con- 
tained large magazines of corn. Here, according to his 
])reviou& requisition, he was met by reinforcements from 
Mesvenia, Aearnania, Epirus, and Illyria. The town 
was accessible only on one side, where there was a small 
pl.iin on Avhich he stationed his engines and light troops, 
so as to cover the operations of his miners. AVhen they 
had iindcrinined the wall to the lengtli of two furlongs, 
he felt so sure of victory that he went up in person to 
call upon the besieged to surrender. On their refusal 
he ordered the [irojis on which the wall was resting to be 
fired. It immediately fell, and he sent Leontius with his 
targeteers to mount the breach. Hut the traitor, faithful 
to his compact with Apelles, found means with the half of 
some of Ins officers Avhom he had pieviously corrupted, 
thrice in succession to check and embarrass his troops, 
after they liad gained the top of the broken wall, and were 
on the point of pouring into the city. Tn the end they 
were repulsed with severe loss, and Philip, seeing symp- 
toms of tieachery Avhich he could not with certainty tiace 
to their source, raised the siege, and for the present aban- 
doned his designs on the island. 

While he lay before Pahe, Lycurgus invaded Mes- 
senia, and Dorimachus made an irruption into I'hessaly 
with one half of the iEtoliaii forces to divert him from 
his purpose. "J'he Acarnanians now sent envoys to ad- 
vise him to invade iEtolia during the absence of Dori- 
machus ; Avhile the Messenians imploreil his protection, 
and pointed out to him that, during the continuan^.e of 
the summer winds, he could reach Messenia in a day 
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from re})lialleiiia. B’lt they sconitd to liavc overlooked 
that he might he tletaiiied in IMesbenia by the same 
cause tlirough the siininier. Leontius and his associates, 
who clearly foresaw tliis result, for this reason warmly 
supported the proposal of the Messcnians. J^ut Aratus, 
with su])eri()r force of aigument, maintained the opposite 
opinion, and urged him not to neglect so fair an oppor- 
tunity of overrunning il'itolia without lesistance. Pliilip, 
who had already begun to distrust Leontius, adopted the 
advice of Aratus, and having directed Kperatus to suc- 
cour tile INfesscnians, transjiortcd his vessels across the 
Leucadian Isthmus, and sailed to Limniea, in the south- 
east corner of the gulf of Aiiibracia. Here he was 
joined by the whole force of Acarnania, eager to avenge 
the repeated injuries which they had suffered from the 
JEtolians. The Epirots, who w'ere equally zealous, were 
unable, on account of the extent of their country, and 
the shortness of the notice, to come up in time. 

The main object of the expedition was to surprise 
Thermus. Leaving a sufficient force at l^irnniea to 
guard the baggage, Philip set out in the evening, and, 
by a long night-march, reached the Achelous betwem 
(.onope and Stratus at day-break. Leontius, who knew 
that the success of the expedition depeinled on rapidity 
of movement, wishing to gain time for the yEtolians, 
w'ould have persuaded Philip to allow liis troops an in- 
terval of repose, but Aratus conjured him not to risk the 
lovs of the golden opportunity by any needless delay ; 
and Philip, now more and more disgusted with Leontius, 
crossed the Achelous, and pursued his march without 
intermission, wasting the country through which he 
passed, until he reached Metapa, a town on the western 
e^lge of the lake Trichonis, about seven or eight miles 
from Thermus. It had been abandoned by the A^tolians, 
and he occupied it with .500 men for the security of his 
rear. The approach to Thermus from Metapa was a 
scries of defiles, overhung with ro:ks and thick woods; 
and for the last three or four miles, beginning from the 
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village of Painphia, the road ran alon«- a narrow art's! 
with precipices on each side, until it opened on a small 
elevated plain, wliere stood Thennus, the citadel of 
^Ktolia. Philip, using every precaution of a wary general, 
though he saw no enemy, and leaving another detach- 
ment at Pamphia, arriveil at Thermus long before night- 
fall. The ^EtolianSj who had never thought that he 
would venture so far into the heart of their country, and 
had no time to make preparations for defence, had 
abandoned the j)lacc, hut had not removed any of its 
treasures. The plunder of the houses, and of the neigh- 
bouring villages, occupied tlie remainder of the day. 
The next moiiiiiig the invaders, having selected the most 
valuable part of the spoil, burnt all that they could not 
carry off, among the rest 1.0,000 suits of armour, which 
were found in the public armouiies. So far, ]\)Jyhius 
remarks, they conformed to the rules of civilised warfare, 
liut before they quitted the place, to retaliate for the 
destruction of Dium and Dodona, they set tire to the 
sacred buildings, and levelled them with the ground, 
defaced all the woiksof art, and threw down the statues, 
which were not fewer than two thousand, sparing only 
those of the gods from total ruin. Polybius condemns 
this imitation of a had example, as not less impolitic than 
sacrilegious and barbarous ; and no doubt Phili}) lost an 
opportunity for a display of generosity, which would have 
greatly raised his reputation and strengthened his power; 
hut this act of vengeance was probably the main object 
of liis expedition, and there is no reason to attribute any 
very important share in it, as the historian suggests to 
the influence of JJemetrius the Pharian, or on the other 
hand to suppose that Aratus viewed it with mucli regret. 
Philip professed at least to regard himself as the minister 
of Divine retribution ; and many parts of the blackened 
ruins were inscribed with a line composed by his foster- 
brother, l^^amus, son of Chrysogonus, in which the flames 


Polyb. V. 12. vii. 14. ix. 23. 
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that scathed Thermus were wittily described as a bolt of 
the god whose sanctuary had been profaned at Diuni.^ 
When this was accomplished, he set out on his re- 
treat. In the meanwhile the iEtolian general Alexander 
had assembled a body of 3000 men, with which, as 
soon as the Macedonians began to descend from the 
table land of Thermus, he attacked their rear : hut lie 
was drawn into an ambuscade, and totally defeated ; 
and Philiji, having destroyed Pamphia and Metapa, 
brought his army out of the defiles in safety, and en- 
camped near Acne not far from the wx'stcrn bank of tlie 
Achelous. The next day he ravaged the country aliout 
Conope ; and on the third marched «p the vale, and 
crossed the river near Stratus, where he made a short 
halt, liaving heard that an iKtoliiui force of about 4000 
mtn was assembled in the town, and hoping to draw it 
into an engagement. Put no enemy appeared until 
the rear of liis column had passed the town, when it 
was charged by the il^tolian cavalry, aided by a body 
of Cretan bowmen. This attack however was soon re- 
pelled ; and the army, pursuing its march without fur- 
ther mole&tation, arrived safely at the camp at Limniea. 
Here he celebrated a thanksgiving sacrifice, and ga’.\' a 
banquet to his principal officers. 

Leontius ami Megalcas were so deeply disappointed 
and dejected by their master's triumph, that they could 
not even assume a decent degree of clieerfulness at 
table, and attracted the king’s attention by the contrast 
which he perceived between their behaviour and that of 
his other guests. The fumes of the wine at length 
thawed their reserve, ami raised tlieir courage, without 
restoring their goo<l-huinour. APheii the entertainment 
was over, they waylaid Aiatus as he was returning to 
his tent, and assailed him, first with invectives, and 
then with stones. A crow'd gathered round them, and 
a scene of confusion ensued. The noise reached the 
king's ear, and he sent to learn the cause of the uproar. 

’ TO 01/ ^iKog diiirTMTO. It '"an I'ardly be translated so as to 
preserve the .d]iisi(»ii. 
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Leontius disappeared. But. Megaleas, and one Crinon, 
who had taken part with liim, were summoned into the 
royal presence, and sharply reprimanded. But instead 
of offerin'^ an apology, they so far forgot themselves, 
as to declare their purpose of revenging themselves on 
Aratus. Philip, incensed at their insolence, ordered 
them to find surety for the payment of twenty talents, 
and in the meanwhile to he taken into custody. The 
next day he sent for Aratus, and promised to give him 
satisfaction for the insult lie had received. Leontius 
came soon after to the royal tent, with some of his 
targeteers, thinking to strike terror into the young king, 
and asked who had jnesumed to arrest Megaleas ? But 
when Philip replied in a firm tone, that it had been 
done by his own order, he was cowed, and withdrew, 
only uttering an angry murmur. On his voyage back 
to (’orinth Philip touched at Leucas, and remained 
there two days, to give time for the sale of the booty, 
and during this interval brought Megaleas and Crinon 
to tiial before a council of his friends. Aratus came 
forward as the accuser not only of Megaleas, but of 
Leontius, and, it is said, unmasked their conspiracy 
with Apelles, and established his charge by proof and 
testimony; though it is difficult to conceive how he 
could have found evidence of such a secret compact. 
The court how'ever was sati.sfied, and unanimously con- 
demned the piisoncrs. Crinon, being unable it seems 
to pay the penalty, remained in *confinement. Mega- 
leas was released on the undertaking of Leontius to 
become his surety. 

In the meanwhile Borimachus had entirely failed in 
Ids expedition to Thessaly, where he found (’hryso- 
gonus and Petrtcus so well prepared to receive him, 
that he did not venture to descend into the plains. As 
soon as he heard of Philip's irruption into A^tolia, he 
hastened back to defend his country, but found the 
enemy gone. Lycurgiis had effected as little in Mes- 
senia; and though he afterwards made himself master 
of the town of Tegca, he w’as unable to take the citadel 
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to which all the inhahitants had retired. Philip, on 
his arrival at Corinth, immediately despatched couriers 
to summon the I’eloponnesian allies to meet him at 
Tegea within three days, and setting forward the next 
morning, reached 'J'egea by the way of Argos on the 
second evening. Here he was joined by the Acluean 
forces under the command of Aratus, and after a night’s 
rest resumed his march toward Laconia. To conceal 
his movements from the enemy, he took a circuitous 
route through a Avild country, and on the fourth day 
came down into the vale of the Kurotas, and encamped 
at Amycl.T, to the amazement of the Spartans, who had 
only just heard of the destruction of Thermus, and had 
begun to think of sending Lycurgus to succour the 
i'Ktolians. He then ravageil the country downward to 
the coast of the Laconian gulf, and, after an unsuccess- 
ful attempt on Asine, extended his incursions as far as 
Ticnarus on the one side, and Ihute near Malea on the 
other. In the meanwhile Lycurgus had intercepted a 
body of Messenians, who, having arrived too late at 
Tegea, Avere making their way to join the Macedonian 
army over the mountains of the eastern coast, and com- 
pelled them to retreat with the loss of their horses and 
baggage. Elated by this success, on his return to Sparta 
he resolved to make a stand against Philip, when he 
should pass by Sparta on his way back. For this pur- 
pose he occupied the heights of the Mcnclaion, which 
rise above the eastern bank of the river opposite the 
city, with 2000 men ; and ordered the remaining forces 
of Sparta to be in readiness on a preconcerted signal to 
be drawn up on the space between the city and the 
western bank ; and the more effectually to obstruct the 
enemy’s passage on that side of the river, he by means 
of a dam laid the low grounds under ivater. Philip 
however dislodged him from his position, worsted the 
Spartan cavalry which threatened his rear, and brought 
his whole army safely through the pass, and encamped 
for the night a quarter of a mile above the city. On 
his road to Tegea he halted to survey the field of battle 
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near Sellasiaj and offered a sacrifice on the summit both 
of Olympus and Evan. On his return to Corinth he 
found envoys from Rhodes and Chios, who had been 
sent to offer their mediation for the purpose of termina- 
tinpf the war, whicli, the islanders probably found de- 
trimental to their commerce. JIc professed himself 
disposed for peace, and encouraged them to address 
themselves to the ^iltolians. Hut in liis heart he was 
bent on the continuance of the war, from which he had 
reaj)ed honour and profit, and he was now meditating 
an expedition into IMiocis, from which he anticipated 
some important advantages. \Vhile he was making his 
j)re])arations for this expedition at Lcclneurn, a violent 
mutiny broke out at Corinth among the troops under 
the command of Leontius and his associates, who had 
tauglit them to believe that they were wronged in the 
distiibution of the spoil. Tliey plundered the lodgings 
of the king^s princi[)al friends, and even broke into the 
royal residence. Philip, hearing of the tumult, hastenerl 
back from Leclneum, and by judicious management 
restored tranquillity, but carefully concealed his know- 
ledge of the origin and authors of the disturbance. 

The conspirators, defeated in this attempt, saw no 
jirospect of recovering their footing at court without 
the aid of Apelles, and by repeated messages at length 
induced him to return from Chalcis. He was not 
aware how far he had himself lust ground in Philip’s 
confi<lcnce during his absence. He had been so suc- 
cessful in his endeavours to cut off the supplies of the 
royal treasury, that the king w^as sometimes forced to 
pledge his' plate for the subsistence of his household. 
Philip more than suspected the cause of these embar- 
rassments, and he had also been deeply offended by the 
arrogance of Apelles, who, representing himself as the 
real head of the government, and the fountain of all 
authority, drew the administration of affairs entirely to 
himself. The king's officers in Macedonia and Thes- 
saly addressed themselves to him for instructions : and 
the Greek cities assigned a more prominent place in 
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their honorary decrees to him, than to Philip liiinself. 
Aratus too did not fail to take advantage of his enemy’s 
indiscretion, and to inflame the king’s resentment 
against him. Philip however had so steadily dissembled 
his feelings, that Apelles returned to court under a full 
persuasion that his presence M'ould at once restore the 
credit of his friemls. To give the greater weight to 
his first appearance they procured that he should be 
met on his entry into Corinth by a great concourse of 
officers and soldiers, and thus escorted he repaired im- 
mediately to the palace. Put instead of seeing the gates 
thrown open to him as in timt's past, he was informed 
by one of the attendants, that the king was not at lei- 
sure to give him ainlienee. He witlulrew in surprise 
and perplexity ; and the ardour of his followers was so 
rapidly chilled by the first breath of royal displeasure, 
that before he reached his lodgings he was ahandoned 
by all but his own menials. Philip still admitted him 
now and then to his table, and treated him with some 
show of respect ; but excluded him from his counsels 
and familiar intercourse. Megaleas now seeing his last 
hope extinguished, made his escape during the king s 
absence in Phocis, and fled to Athens, and not being 
allowed to remain there, took refuge at Thebes. Philip, 
on his return, having first taken the precaution to send 
the targeteers on some pretext into '^friphylia under the 
command of Taurion, ordered Leontius, as the surety 
of JMegaleas, to be thrown into prison. The targeteers 
at his instigation sent some of their number to the 
king, with a request, in very free language, that if 
their commander was arrested for any olfence, he might 
not be brought to trial in their absence ; and offered, if he 
was imprisoned on the ground of his suretyship, to re- 
deem his pledge by their own contributions. But Philip 
was so much exasperated by their interference, that he 
forthwith ordered Leontius to be put to death. 

In the meanwhile, the Rhodian and Chian envoys 
had induced the iKtolians to accept their mediation, to 
conclude a truce o’f thirty days, and to appoint a day 
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for a conference with Philip, at Rhiuin. Philip, on 
their report, ratified tlic truce, and summoned a con- 
gress of the allies to meet him at Patrae. Here letters 
were brought to him, which had been intercepted in 
Phocis, addressed to the ^tolians by Megaleas, in 
which the writer exhorted them to persevere in the 
war, describing Philip’s finances as quite exhausted, 
anil assailing his character with bitter invectives. It 
is not clear, whetlier Philip was able to trace these 
letters to Apelles, or made use of tliern as a pretext 
against him. lint he immediately sent him, with his 
son and another' intimate friend, under a guard of 
soldiers to Corinth, where all three were shortly after 
put to death. About the same time Megaleas, having 
been arrested by Philip’s orders at '^fhebes, and sued 
for the penalty, laid violent hands on himself. . These 
executions, which crushed a dangerous conspiracy, and 
thus rendered Philip more formidable than ever to his 
enemies, nevertheless put a stop to the negotiation for 
peace. The A^Rolians, who had before lieeii eager to 
terminate the war, which had begun to press veiy hard 
upon them, when they heard of these occurrences, con- 
ceived hopes that the punishment of persons so high in 
command might give rise to discontent and mutiny in 
the Macedonian army, and they were thus induced to 
put off the conference at Rhium. Philip gladly seized 
this pretext to break off the treaty^ and having exhorted 
the deputies who came to attend the congress, to bend 
all their thoughts to the prosecution of the war, re- 
turned to Corinth, and dismissed his Macedonian troops 
to their homes for the winter. lie himself embarked 
at Cenchrea', and sailed through the Euripus to Deme- 
trius. Here he brought Ptolemaeus, the only surviving 
associate of Leontius, to trial before a Macedonian 
assembly, which condemned him' to death. He was 
thus finally extricated from a great danger, but not 
perhaps without suffering deep and lasting injury. If 
any share is to be assigned to outward circumstances in 
the development of his character, none can be con- 
B 3 
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ceived which could have tended more to stifle every 
ingenuous feeling, and to harden anil corruj)t his heart, 
than the detection of such f6ul trcaclicry in the guar- 
dians of his yoiitli, the men who had been the earliest 
objects of his esteem and confidence. 

After his departure, the Achaeans suffered much from 
the incursions of the Kleans and iEtolians, against 
which Eperatus was unable to provide any defence. 
The cities, finding themselves unprotected, became 
tardy and irregular in their contributions : the troops, 
being often forced to wait long for their pay, w’ere not 
active in the service, and the mercenaries at last quitted 
it altogether. Polybius still lays the whole blame on 
Eperatus*; w’e might otherwise suspect, that ho was 
embarrassed by the opposition of Aratus and his party 
and would have done more if he had been better sup- 
plied with the sinews of war. The Spartans did not 
move during the winter: for Lycurgus, having incurred 
the suspicions of the ephors, had been compelled to fly, 
and took refuge in JEtolia. Eperatus was succeeded 
in office by Aratus : and the Achjcans immediately 
recovered their spirits for the prosecution of the war. 
The assembly decreed to maintain mercenaries to the 
number of 8000 foot and 500 horse, with ‘l.'^OO troops 
of the League, of which 500 foot and 50 horse were 
to be raised by Megalopolis, and as many by Argos. 
It was also resolved, that three galleys should cruise 
about the coast of Argolis, and as many in the Co- 
rinthian gulf. In the ineanwflile Lycurgus had been 
recalled by the ephors, who had ascertained the ground- 
lessness of their suspicions, and concerted measures 
with Pyrrhias, the iEtolian general who commanded in 
Elis, for combined operations in Messenia. Aratus 
having discovered their intentions, marched to Mega- 
lopolis to succour the Messenians. But though Ly- 
curgus invaded Messenia and made himself master of 
Calaina*, he was unable to effect a junction with Pyr- 
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rhias, and' was oblij^ed to return to Sparta. Aratus 
now prevailed on the Messenians and Taurion, who 
seems to have been restored to his command, to keep a 
small force in the field for the protection of the interior 
of the peninsula against the Spartans, while the main 
army of the League was to be employed against the 
il^tolians and Eleans in the north of Achaia. During 
his stay at Megalopolis, he accomplished another object 
not less important for the security of Aicadia. Mega- 
lopolis, just rising out of its ruins, was divided between 
two j>arties, one, which included the poorer class, 
rc(|niring that the compass of the walls should be con- 
tracts I, so as to be both completed and defended with 
less difficulty, and that the wealthy citizens should give 
iq) a third of their lands for the support of a body of 
new settlers. Jiut the opulent would neither part witli 
their possessions, nor consent to reduce the dimensions 
of the Gieat City. Violent disputes had also aiiseii 
about a code of laws which had been fiamed for them 
by Trytanis, a Peripatetic philosopher, whom Antigonus 
had appointed as their legislator. Aratus, under a 
decree of the Aclucan assembly, undertook the adjust- 
ment of these differences, a task for which he was 
eminently well qualified, and in which he appears to 
have satisfied both jiarties, but the terms of the compact 
which he concluded between them are not related by 
l*olybius, perhaps because they had been inscribed on 
a column wliich was erected near the altar of Vesta in 
one of the public buildings of his native city.^ 

The war was now carried on by the Aclneans with 
unusual vigour and success both by land and sea. They 

> Polyb. V. 93. iv 'OfiMfiu. The at Megalopolis answered to the 

temple of Zsl/f at yl^Kiiim, which Strabo ^viii 38.*). 387.) seems 

also to have called to 'Ojuetfian, or (.aecordiiiK to Welcker’s emenda- 
tion ot the readings 'Apyuf/op and Aheifitv, Knisch.CycI. p 128.) ’AfdMpicv. 
It was the temple of Ztle the goit of concord. VVclcker believes 

that the common temple erected by Croton, Sybari>«, and Metai*ontuin, 
when they regulated their confederacy on the Acha*ari model (Polybius, 
ii 39.), was also dedicated to Ztim The explanation of the lead- 
ing 'O amc/w given by llelwirig ties Achaischcn Bundcs, i>. 54. 

II. 5 ) that the worship of the god wah brought over from Hellas, a 
neighbouring country, is at least utterly improbable. 
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defeated Euripidas, who at the request of the Eleans 
had been sent to replace Pyrrhias, invaded and ravap;ed 
Elis, and after another victory carried off their booty 
in safety. The merit of these acliievements however 
belonf^ed, not to Aratus, but to his lieutenant, Lycus of 
Pharie. The Achiean admiral made several captures 
from the enemy in the Corinthian gulf, landed Ids 
troops on the coast of iEtolia, wasted the country, and 
worsted the TEtolians in two engagements. So that 
the League seemed now well able to maintain the war 
Avithout Macedonian assistance, though there was no 
prospect that it would in this way be brought to a close, 
until the strength of the belligerents should be ex- 
hausted. Philip in the meanwhile had made himself 
master of Bylazora, the chief city of Pteonia, which 
gave him the command of the passes by which the 
Dardanians were used to penetrate into Macedonia, and 
thus relieved him from the fear of invasion in that 
quarter. He then collected all his Macedonian forces, 
and marched into Thessaly, where he was foiled in an 
attempt on Melita^ but proceede<l to lay siege to the 
Phthian Thebes, for which he had been making active 
preparations during the winter. It was still in the 
hands of the iEtolians, and enabled them, at their plea- 
sure, to make inroads into the most fertile regions of 
Thessaly. He met with a stout resistance, until he had 
thrown down a part of the w^all by a mine, and his 
troops were on the point of mounting the breach. T'he 
besieged then surrendered : and Philip took this op- 
portunity to convince all who still doubted of the 
treachery by which, with precisely similar advantages, 
he had been repulsed before Pal©. He reduced all the 
inhabitants to slavery, planted a Macedonian colony in 
their room, and exchanged the name of Thebes for 
Philippopolifl. Here he received another embassy from 
Chios and Rhodes, whose envoys were now accom- 


* Ike airived either before or afler the preroncerted time (Polyb. v. 97, 
ix. 18.), and his scaling ladders proved too thort. 
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panied by others from Byzantium, and Ptolemy Pbi- 
lopator, viritli renewed offers of mediation. He repeated 
liib former pacific professions, and sent them away to 
sound the ^tolians : but in his heart was as little as 
ever inclined to peace. The object on which he was 
now immediately bent, was to chastise and humble 
Scerdilaidas, who, having been offended by some omis- 
sions in the payment of his stipulated subsidy, had 
sent a squadron which, before its hostde purpose was 
suspected, captured four Corinthian vessels, and after- 
wards, cruising between Leucas and Malea, infesteil 
the coast, and attacked all the merchant ships that fell 
in its w.'iy. Philip equipped an armament in the hope 
of overtaking the Illyrians, but, having missed them, 
returned to the Isthmus, sent his larger vessels round 
by Malea to the Corinthian gulf, and caused the rest to 
be transported over land to LeclLTum. In the mean- 
while he made a hasty excursion to Argos, to celebrate 
the Nemean games. 

While the (irecks were wasting their strength in 
these bootless struggles, Italy was the theatre of the 
contest on the issue of which their future condition 
depended. That their interests must be deeply affected 
by the conflict which had been lately renewed between 
the two great powers of the West, could not but be 
evident to every intelligent Greek. When Hannibal 
had crossed the Alps, it became still clearer that a 
mighty crisis was approaching. Yet it seems to have 
been only when a blow had been struck which appa- 
rently gave a decisive advantage to one of the parties, 
that even a few ot the more thoughful Greeks became 
so far sensible of the importance of the events which 
were passing on the other side of the Adriatic, as to 
feel the littleness, the uselessness, and the folly of the 
feuds by which their country was torn and drained of 
its resources. While Philip was viewing the games at 
Argos, he received the news of the battle of Thrasimene 
in a despatch brought by a courier from Macedonia. 
Demetrius, the Pharian, was among the friends wb^' 
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accompanied him to Argos, and liad now evidently 
gained the highest place in his confidence. To him 
alone he showed the letter, under an injunction of sc- 
cresy ; and in his subsequent deliberations on the new 
aspect of affairs, he suffered himself to be guided by 
the IMiarian’s counsels. Demetrius was entirely bent 
on two objects: — he was eager to revenge himself on 
the Komans, and to recover his territories in Illyria; 
and as he regarded Philip only as his tool, the advice 
he gave was that which was dictated by his own passions 
and interest. He urged the king to drop the i^^toliaii 
war, and to turn his attention fiom Greece, which was 
already subject to him, to the great prospects of conquest 
and glory which were now openerl to him in Illyria and 
Italy, 'fhe disaster which had befallen the Roman 
arms invited him to the great theatre of war. 

If Philip had consulted a less selfish or interested 
adviser, the question might not have been simply whether 
he should remain neutral, but into which scale he should 
throw his sword, and whether it might not be safer for 
him to aid the weaker side than to help to crush it, 
and to establish the predominance of its antagonist. 
Rut perhaps Philip would scarcely have listened to 
such a suggestion. The course proposed by Demetrius 
was the most agreeable to his temper, and apparently 
the best suited to his interest. It held out the tempt- 
ation of immediate gain. Ry an attempt to balance the 
two parties he might only incur the enmity of both. 
If either was to prevail, he had less to fear from the 
one whose seat of empire was the more distant; and it 
was much safer to reckon on Rome's weakness than on 
her gratitude. He however at once adopted the views 
of Demetrius, hut, without disclosing his real motive, 
lield a council of his friends, and proposed the question 
of peace with the iPltolians. Aratus himself was willing 
to put an end to the war, which he could not expect to 
conclude on more favourable terms than at a time when 
the Achaean arms were every wnere prosperous. The 
rest of the council probably saw and yielded to the 
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kind’s wishes. Without waiting for the envoys of the 
inetliating states, he despatched a Naupactiaii prisoner, 
named Cleonicus, to open the negotiation with the 
iEtolians. They were now heartily tired of the war, 
and eagerly acceptetl his overtures, fie himself pro- 
ceeded to Panorrnus, on the coast opposite Naupactus, 
and summoned a congtess of the allies to meet him 
there. After the congress had met, an embassy headed 
))y Aralus and Taurion was sent over to Naupactus, 
wheie tlie il^tolians were assembled, and iEtolian envoys 
came to request Philip to cross o\er and concluile the 
treaty in person. He accordingly transported his forces 
across the gulf, and encamped at the distance of two or 
three miles from Naupactus. I’he negotiation then 
jiroceeded rapidly, for both parties were equally desirous 
of peace. Philip proposed, as the basis of the treaty, 
that each should retain what it then possessetl : the 
ifUolians readily assented, and it only then remained to 
come to a mutual understanding on the construction of 
this principle and its application in detail. Many con- 
ferences were held for this purpose, and on the first of 
these occasions a Naupactian named Agelaus is reported 
by Polybius to have addressed a memorable warning to 
Philip and the assembled ministers. He reminded them 
that there never had been a time when the Greeks had 
not great need of union, and reason to be very thankful 
to the gods, if by their combined exertions they could 
protect themselves against the influx of the barbarians. 
But the danger was now visible and imminent. It 
could not be >supposed that eiiher Rome or Carthage, if 
victorious in their present contest, would remain content 
with the possession of Italy and Sicily. As the safety 
of the Greeks depended on their union, so Philip’s 
security lay in the goodwill and confidence of the 
Greeks, and it was his interest not to consume their 
strength, but on the contrary to cherish it as the firmest 
defence of his throne. If he was bent on conquest, 
Italy presented an ample field for his ambition. Let 
him reserve his quarrels with the Greeks for a season 
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of greater leisure, but above all let him take care to 
keep tlie power of warring and treating witli them in 
his own hand ; for if the clouds then gathering in the 
West should once lower upon Greece, it was to he 
feared that there would be an end for ever to their 
child's play of hostilities and negotiations, and they 
would wish in vain to recal the time when peace and 
war, or any other subject of public deliberation, was in 
their own power. 

1'hesc warnings would have come too late, even if they 
had produced more than a momentary impression. But 
it is doubtful whether they were attended with any 
practical effect, except so far as they happened to coin- 
cide with the temporary views and feelings of the liearers. 
Agclaus was afterwards raised to the highest dignity in 
the state; hut in this choice his countrymen probably 
expressed the need they had felt of the peace which he 
helped to conclude, rather than their sense of his political 
sagacity. Philip took his advice so far as it tallied with 
his preconceived designs ; but did not let it move him 
one step toward a more liberal course of policy. 
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FROM THE END. OF THE SOCIAL WAR BETWEEN THE 
/ETOLIANS AND THE ACHJEANS TO THE PROCLA- 
JIATION OF THE LIBERTY OF GREECE UNDER ROMAN 
PJrorECTION. 

(iREEci: was now permitted to enjoy another short interval 
of repose^ while Philip returned to Macedonin, where his 
presence was needed to protect Ids north-west frontier 
against the inroads of Scerdilaidas. He was fully oc- 
cupied in this quarter during the rest of the summer of 
217 , and in the ensuing winter he increased his navy 
w'ith 200 new galleys built on the Illyrian model. In 
the spring he embarked his forces, and sailed round Pe- 
loponnesus into the Adriatic. Though Italy was upper- 
most in his thoughts, so as to haunt his dreams, he 
fliought it necessary, before he crossed the channel, to 
secure his dominions more effectually against Scerdilaidas, 
and for this purpose resolved to make an expedition to 
the coast of Illyria. He expected, it seems, that the 
Romans would send succours to Scerdilaidas, as in fact 
the Illyrian, when he heard of Philip’s maritime pre- 
parations, had requested them to do ; and he therefore 
waited for some time between Cephallcnia and Lcucas, to 
ascertain the movements of the Roman fleet. But liaving 
learnt that it was still at Lilybteura, he sailed up toward 
Apollonia, and had anchored near the mouth of the 
Aous, when he received advice that Roman galleys had 
been seen at Jlhcgium bound for Apollonia. Believing 
that the whole Roman fleet was at hand, he gave im- 
mediate orders for retreat, and, as if chased by a victo- 
rious enemy, pushed forward day and night until he 
reached Cephallenia, The panic was caused by a false 
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alarm ; a squadron of only ten vessels had been detached 
from the fleet at Lilybieum. Philip however after a 
short stay, to colour his flij^ht with some pretence of af- 
fairs to be transacted in Peloponnesus, returned to Ma- 
cedonia, and a])pea/s to have remained inactive during 
the rest of the year. In the meanwhile the b.attle of 
Canna? seemed to have extinguished the last hopes of 
Home. Philip’s aid was become so much the less im- 
portant to the conquerors ; and if he had ever cx[)ected 
concessions of territory in Italy, as the price of his al- 
liance, he could no longer flatter himself with such a 
prospect. Yet according to Livy^ it was only after he 
had received the tidings of this third great disaster of the 
Koman arms, that he resolved on sending envoys to 
Hannibal. But it seems hardly credible, that there 
should not have been some previous correspondence be- 
tw’een them, and the difficulty of eluding detection might 
perhaps account for the lengtli of the delay, and for 
Philip’s apparent supineiiess. Now however toward the 
end of the year u, c. 21 6, he sent an embassy with Xe- 
nophanes, an Athenian, at its head, to conclude a treaty 
with the Carthaginians. The envoys landed safely in the 
soutli of Italy, but were stopped in Apulia on their road 
to Capua by Roman soldiers, who led them to the camp 
of M. Valerius Licvinus, the prietor. Here Xeno])hanes 
pretended that he was on his w'ay to Rome to conclude 
ail alliance between Philip and the Roman i>Qople ; and 
having been courteously entertained, and sent forward 
by the prietor, found means to escape from his escort, 
and to reach Hannibal’s quarters at (’apua. Pie there 
negotiated a treaty, which is reported by Livy-, and 
transcribed, apparently in full, by Polybius-^; but the 


j xxhi. 33. * xxiii. .S3, 

vii •.) The obtrptafion of the gods worshipijod on both sides occupies 
a considerable space, riathc (ii p 279 ) supplic'. a number of articles, 
which he BUpiMisc’B the lloiii.iii government to have eraHCd from the treaty 
when it fell into their hands, by which Philip provided for the indepen- 
dence of a part ot Italy. Plathc indulges in a licence of conjecture hardly 
to be lound in any other inorlern historian. Rut the parts ot his work 
which are most likely to mislead an ineautiouii reader, are not those in 
which he has avowedly substituted Ins own guesses in the room of the facts 
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llomiin histori.m's report differs essentially from tlic 
copy preserved by the Greek author ; and it is probable 
that false accounts of the articles were circulated by the 
Roman government for the jiurpose of* inflaming public 
resentment against Philip. It was a treaty of friendship, 
fraternity, and alliance, offensive and defensive, between 
the (-arthaginians and tlieir allies on the one part, and 
the Macedonians and the other (ireeks, their allies, on 
the other ; and it stipulated that Philip should aid the 
Carthaginians in their war with the Romans, and that 
tvhen this should he brought to a successful termijiation, 
the Romans should not be allowed to retain their pos- 
sessions on the eastern side of the Adriatic, and should 
restore all that they had taken from Demetrius of Pharos: 
the Carthaginians were to succour Philip against the 
Romans and all other enemies. It appears therefore that 
he had now abandoned all thoughts of conquest in the 
APest, and only wished to be relieved from the restraints 
winch Rome had laid on his ambition ; but it is not 
clear wdiat advantage he was to derive from the treaty : 
tvhereas, according to the other reports, Gree ce, Kpirus, 
and the adjacent islands were to be annexed to Mace- 
donia.^ Three Carthaginian envoys were sent with 
Xenophanes when he returned ; but the ship in wdiich 
they sailed was captured by a Roman sejuadron, which 
was guarding the coast of Calabria. Xenophanes en- 
deavoured to deceive the Roman commander by a repe- 
tition of his former artifice ; but the presence of the 
Carthaginians led to a discovery of the truth, and the 

rer<iidcd by the best authors, as by Polybius, who, as he corues oftenest in 
the way of his hypothesc's, is uniformly treated with siipreine contempt. 
The worst is, that Flathe often disguises and distorts the facts which he 
find's !>o to convey an impression vorv different from that which they 
must make on every unprejudiced readoi m the original report. FIc thinks 
he has perceived that PhWip was signallv deficient in energy of will, and 
derision of character So the narrative is every where adapted — as in a 
roniaiire — to exhibit this defei't in the most glaring light 

' Liv. II s pujE civitdtes eoritinentis, qiirc insulee ad^ INfacedoniam 
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envoys Avere sent with all their j)a])ers to Home. The 
senate immediately resolved not to wait for a Macedonian 
invasion. A fleet of fifty sail was ordered to Avatch 
Philip's movements; and the prsetor, M. Valerius, was 
directed^ if occasion should appear, to cross over to Ma- 
cedonia, and endeavour to find employment for the king 
at home. In the ineaiiAvhile however Philip learned the 
disaster of his embassy from a ship Avhich escaped when 
they AA'ere taken ; hut as he did not even know the re- 
sult of the negotiation, he Avas obliged to send a fresh 
embassy to Hannibal ; and though it executed its com- 
mission successfully, the summer (215) Avas spent before 
it returned to Macedonia. We hear of no military ope- 
rations undertaken by Philip tliis year. Hut he paid a 
visit to Peloponnesus, with what vieAv does not appear, 
accompanied by Demetrius the Pharian ; and on this 
occasion avc learn how little he had imbibed the liberal 
principles of Agelaus. Discord had grown so fierce be- 
tween the aristocratical and the democratical party at 
Messene, that it threatened to break out into oj>en vio- 
lence. Aratus, again for the sixteenth time General of 
the League, Avas on his road to Messene Avith his son to 
preserve tranquillity and heal the breach. But Philip 
arrived the day before, and secretly fanned the flame, 
asking the magistrates Avhether they had no laws to 
control the multitude, and the democratical leaders 
whether they had not hands to resist tyrants. Thus 
instigated, ihe party in power provoked its adversaries by 
injudicious severity, and a tumult ensued, in AAhich all 
the magistrates and about 200 private persons were 
massacred. It seems to have soon Ixjcome notorious that 
Philip’s insidious suggestions had been the cause of this 
bloodshed; and even after it had taken place, instead of 
endeavouring to reconcile the contending parties, he ma- 
nifestly did his utmost to irritate their mutual animosity. 
Aratus and his son Avere deeply disgusted with this con- 
duct, and the younger, who had hitherto treated Philip 
with the affection of an elder friend toward an amiable 
youth, gave vent to his indignation in bitter reproaches 
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addressed to him in the theatre. Philip was evidently 
stung, but forebore to re})ly, and proceeded with the elder 
Aratus and Demetrius to sacrifice on the summit of 
Ithome. At the usual inspection of the entrails he con- 
sulted his two advisers^ whether it seemed to be the will 
of the gods that he should keep the citadel, or restore it 
to the Messenians. The Pharian bade him interpret 
the omens as a king, and hold the ox by both horns. 
The king understood the allusion to the two strongholds 
which commanded the peninsula, and entreated Aiatus, 
who remained long silent, to deliver his opinion. At 
length he reminded the king, that he had not thought it 
necessary to seize the mountain holds of Crete, or Ihrotia, 
or Phocis, or Acarnama, but had hitherto found it suf- 
ficient in those lands to secure the affection and confidence 
of the people, and he would never gain any stronger for- 
tress tliaii those in Peloponnesus. Philiji, though he 
must have been conscious that this truth was no longer 
seasonable, still retained so much shame or respect i’or 
Aratus, that he dropped for the time his half-formed 
treacherous project. But Aratus fi*lt that his infiuence 
w’as lost, and he kept henceforth more and more aloof 
from the court; and the next summer, wdien Philij) un- 
dertooka fresh expedition to the coast of Illyria, declined 
to accompany him.* 

Philip’s object in this expedition was to make him- 
self master of Ajiollonia and Oricum, the possession of 
which he seems to have regarded as an indispensable 
preliminary to the invasion of Italy. Tie had sailed up 
the Aous with 120 galleys, had taken Oricum by 
assault, and was besieging Apollonia, wdien the praetor, 
M. Valerius, to whom the people of Oricum had sent 
for succour, arrived on the coast. He immediately 
recovered Oricum, and a detachment of 2000 men w hich 
he sent to Apollonia, surprised the Macedonian cam]) in 
the night, and as Valerius immediately brought up his 
fleet to the mouth of the river, Philip was forced to 
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burn bis sliips and retreat over land, leaving bis baggage, 
ammunition, and a great part of the arms of bis troops 
in the enemy’s bands. Such was the issue of bis first 
trial of strength with Home. In the interval of leisure 
left by this disaster, he again turned his thoughts to 
Peloponnesus. Whatever impression had been made 
on his mind by the maxims of Aratus, had been effaced 
by the suggestions of Demetrius, who was always by 
his side. As if repenting of his weakness, he sent 
Demetrius to surprise Messene ; but the attempt failed, 
and Demetrius himself was slain. ^ His genius however 
seemed ever after to preside in Philip's councils, for it 
was ill fact not unlike Philip's own. I’olybius seems 
to have greatly exaggerated the influence which this 
adventurer exercised on the yoiiiig king's character, and 
Plutarch saw more of the truth, when he suj)posed that 
the germs of all the vices which rendered the man so 
odious were only concealed in the boy, and waited for 
time and opportunity to unfold them-, though Plutarch 
appeals also to exaggerate, when he represents Philip as 
even in bis early years only restrained by fear from the 
full indulgence of bis evil nature-^; it was no doubt 
constantly gaining strength, and not merely brought to 
light, but cherished and matured by prosperity and 
power, flattery and bad counsels. But when be bad 
stifled bis sense of decency and honour, and thrown off’ 
his respect for public opinion, bis jirogress in crime 
became fearfully rapid. To revenge himself on the 
Messeniaris for his disappointment and for the loss of 
his favourite, be ravaged their territory, and Aratus did 
not suppress bis displeasure. He bad also discovered 
that PJiilip bad abused bis son's hospitality to corrupt 
his wife, and it was perhaps chiefly on this account 
that Philip resolved to silence his remonstrances. He* 
found a ready insti*ument in Taurion, who undertook 
to remove Aratus, as his master proposed, by slow 

* Polvb. lii. 19. 11, lliis authority greatlf outweighs that of AppUn 
who btates t Illyr. 8 ) that he was put to death by the Homans. 
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poison. ^ It took effect while he was filling the office 
of General for the seventeenth lime. The symptoms 
soemeii to him to betray the cause of his disordefj and 
he referred it at once to its author, but be only once 
disclosed his suspicions to a trusty attendant, observing 
as he noticed one of the tokens of the poison, — This 
is the reward of my friendship for Philip.*" He w\as 
ashamed, Polybius remarks-, of Philip's ingratitude. 
But this shame was probably blended with a more or 
less distinct consciousness of those fatal errors by whicli 
he had himself sunk in the esteem of all leflecting men. 
He could scarcely but feel that Philip could not have 
been ungrateful, if he himself had not been ciilj)ably 
imprudent, and had not sacriiiccd the welfare of his 
country to petty passions. That he should perish 
through the arts of the man whom he had so faithfully 
served, was a kind of retribution wdiich might w'ell 
have awakened both shame and remoise. His country- 
men how'ever remembered only his ancient services. 
His remains were conveyed from iKgium, where he 
died, to his native city, which earnestly claimed them. 
Both law and a deeply-rooteil superstition forbade the 
burying of a corpse wdthin the w^alls ; but an oracle 
was brought from Delphi, which was understood as an 
injunction to treat the remains of Aratus as the relics 
of a hero, and they were interred with festive pomp in 
an inclosure dedicated to him as the founder of the 
city, and one of its tutelary pow'crs. The day on wdiich 
he had delivered it from its tyrants, as well as that of 
his birth, were commemorated by yearly sacrifices, for 
which a priest was assigned to him, and these rites were 
still celebrated, though with diminished splendour, in 
the time of Plutarch, three centuries after his death, 

1 Polyb. viii. H. Pint. Ar. I>2 Halhe (ii. p CHS.) with hib usual inilc- 
ficndenci* of tesiimony, oorijocturcci that Philip hail disrovcrcil that AratUi> 
nnd entered into corr(>s]>niidence with Rome. On the other hand, Mr. 
hong (IJionraphical Diciioihiry, — Aratus) questions the fact, observing, 

“ talea of slow poisons are suspu’iouB cvidcMicc.’* 13ut it la not often that 
they arc condrmed by the opinion of the patient. 

3 viiL 14. 
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when his posterity where still dwelling in Sicyon and 
Pellene. 

Valerius, with a single legion and a fleet of fifty 
ships, kept Philip oecupied, while the Romans were 
recovering ground in Italy. Until tlm tide had begun 
to turn, all Greece remained in suspense. Even the 
iEtolians, though as hostile as ever to Philip, and now 
again weary of jieace, did not venture to declare them- 
selves. But after the fall of Syracuse and Capua, Va- 
lerius, having previously souniled Scopas and Dori- 
inachus, induced them to summon an assembly which 
he attended in person, and which he persuaiied to con- 
clude an alliance offensive and defensive with Rome. 
EIis and Sparta, Scerdilaidas and his son Pleuratus*, 
and Attains of Pergamus, were included in the treaty as 
their allies. The conquered towns and territory were 
to belong to them, the spoil to the Romans; and it was 
exjiressly stipulated that Acarnania should he redutsed 
under their dominion. They then tleclared war against 
Philip, and the Romans began to execute their part of 
the contract, thougli tlic year (^-ill) was now drawing 
to a close. I'hey made themselves masters of Zacynthus 
all blit the citadel of the town, and wrested (Eniadtc 
and Naxos from the Acarnanians, and having delivered 
all up to their allies, returned to Corcyra. Philip had 
taken up liis quarters for the winter at Pella, when this 
news reached him, and as he expected that his presence 
would be reijuired in Greece early in the following 
spring, he immediately took the field again to strike 
terror into his w’estcrii and northern neighbours. After 
an expedition into Illyria, in wdiich he advanced as far 
as Apolloiiia, he returned eastward to the borders of 
Thessaly, where he left 4000 men under PersiEus, to 
guard the pass of '^fempe, and then marched northward 
to invade the territory of the Mirdians, a tribe in the 
interior of Thrace, who were used to infest his frontier 


’ • l/ivy, xxvi. 24 seems tu rail him a kiiiR of the Thracians, but he 
appears to be the same who is allcrwards (xxxi. 28,^ described as the son of 
Scerdilaidas. 
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during his absence from homo. He had laid siege to 
their chief city, Jamphorina, when Acarnanian envoys 
came to his camp, to implore his succour against the 
iKtolians, who, hearing of his Thracian expedition, had 
collected all their forces under Scopas, for the conquest 
of Acarnania. In the meanwhile however the Acar- 
nanians opposed a fiim countenance to their enemy's 
superior force. They sent their wives, childien, and 
men past sixty, into I^pinis. 'Fhe rest bound them- 
selves by oath to conquer or die, jironounced terrible 
imprecations on all Acarnanians who should harbour a 
fugitive from the army, ami adjured the Kpirots not to 
receive one, hut, should fortune prove adverse, to inter 
the slain in a common grave, with an inscription re- 
cording that they had fallen in defence of their country 
against the violence of the Alltolians. * Thus prepared, 
they marched to the Viorder, to await the enemy's ap- 
proach. Hut the YKtolian leaders began to doubt 
whether it would Ijc safe to drive men who showed such 
a spirit to extremities, and when they heard that Philip 
was on his inarch to succour the Acarnanians, they 
abandoned their enterprise. The kitig had advanced by 
forct*d marches south of Dium, when he was informed 
of their retreat, and he then returned to Pella for the 
rest of the winter. 

Early in the next spring (210) Lavinus sailed into 
the (’orinthian Gulf, and coinhired his forces with those 
of the iEtolians, to besiege the Locrian town of Anticyra, 
and when it surremlered disposed of tlie place and the 
booty according to the terms of the treaty. He wiis 
called away immediately after by tidings that he had 
been elected consul, and P. Sulpicius Galba appointed 
to succeed him ; and on liis return to Rome he advised 
that the legion should be withdrawn, as the tleet would 
suffice to secure the coast of Italy against Philip, who 
was now occupied with a war nearer home. Galba found 
himself indeed strong enough for this purpose and for 


‘ Livy, xxvi. 25. Polyb. ix. 4-0. 
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{iggrcsbion on Philip’s defenceless allies^ though not for 
any more important operations, lie made his appearance 
on the eastern coast of Greece, conquered iKgina, and 
having carried off’ the inhabitants as slaves, put the 
iEtolians in possession of it.^ But tlieir united forces 
were not able to raise the siege of lichinus, which sur- 
rendered to Philip utter they hail been defeated in an 
assault on the Macedonian camp.- The presence of the 
Homans only served to kcej) the balance even, which 
would otherwise have inclined in Philip’s favour. The 
war in other respects assumed the character of that which 
had been terminated by the treaty of Naupactus. Sparta 
was again induced to side with her own allies, though now 
under a different leader. Lycurgus, who had soon forced 
his young colleague Agesipolis to go into exile, had 
been succeeded by another usurper named Machanidas, 
though he liad left a son of tender yeais, Pelops, who 
seems to have been permitted to retain a shadow of 
royalty. The Aclueaus again found themselves exposed 
to the descents of the iKtolians on their coasts, while 
Machanidas and the Kleans ]>rcssed them on the laud 
side : and in the year 209 were so much distressed 
by these attacks that they \yere obliged to solicit aid 
from Philip. Yet they now possessed an advantage 
which they had not enjoyed in the last war ; they liad a 
man among them capable of seeing and thawing forth 
their military strength, as well as of conducting it in the 
field. Philopccmen had returned after a long absence 
to his native city. After the battle of Sellasia he had 
declined the offers of Antigonus, who would have taken 
him into his service. * He wished to enlarge hi.s military 
experience, but not to sacrifice his personal independ- 
ence ; and he therefore preferred seeking employment 
in Crete, which was at this time agitated by a civil war 
between Cnossus and Lyttus, in which all the other- 
cities of the island took part. Cnossus was in alliance 
with the iEtolians, and obtained iEtolian succour ; and 


‘ Polyb. xxiii. a V. xi. 6, a 
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wlu’ii the Social M^’ar broke out, lier enemies addressed 
themselves to Philip and the Achieans, who admitted 
them into tlicir alliance and furnished them with troops. 
The contest thus became intimately connected with 
tliat which wms carried on at the same time in (ircece : 
and thou^li Philopannen only souglit for a school of 
war, there can be little doubt which side he chose ; 
and in tlic end the whole island was broiif^lit over to the 
Achico-AIaced(mian confederacy.* PliiJopa'men how- 
ever seems not to have returned to (Greece so soon as 
tranquillity was restored in ('rete, but to liave remained 
abroail until the time when the Achaans began to be 
haias^ed by the attacks of Machanidas. His reputation 
had pieceded him, and at tlic next election he Avas ap- 
pointed commander of the Achsean ca\alry. He found 
this, as all other ]>arts of the army, in a very de- 
fective condition. The wealthier citizens, though bound 
by law to personal service in the cavalry, had been al- 
lowed, through connivance of the magistrates Avbo pre- 
ceded Pliilopmiuen, to evade the performance of their 
duty-, and they had been used to send substitutes 
wretchedly mounted, unpractised, and timid. He im- 
mediately applied bis attention to remedy this abuse. 
Py the exertion of liis authority combined with per- 
sonal influence,, he induceil the youths of the higher 
class to serve in person, excited tlicir zeal and emula- 
tion, and in the course of a short time, by training and 
exercise, formed them into a well-organised body, which 
executed all its movements with easy and orderly promp- 
titude. Philip complied the more readily with the request 
of the Achicans, as Attalus of Pergarnus, on whom the 
.^tolians, by an extraortlinary decree, had conferred the 
title of their chief magistrate, was reported to be on 
the point of crossing over to Europe. On his march 
through Thessaly he found an ./Etolian anny at Lamia, 
reinforced by auxiliaries furnished by Attains, and 

a Ibid. X. 25. Plut. riiilop. 7. 

s 4 


1 Polyb. vii. 14. 4. 
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1000 Romans sent by Galba*, under the command of 
Pyrrhias, who had been appointed either colieague or 
lieutenant to the king of J*ergamus.“ They were worsted 
however in two engagements, and forced to take shelter 
behind the walls of Lamia, while Philip arlvancerl to 
Phalara on the Malian Ciulf. Here he was met by 
envoys from Ptolemy, Rhodes, (ihios, and Athens, who 
came to offer their mediation ; and the iEtolians them- 
selves were so far moved by the remonstrances of the 
envoys, who pointed out the imminent ilanger with 
which the liberty of (Greece was threatened by Roman 
interference, that they harl engaged Arnynander, chief of 
the AfhtMiians, to negotiate on their behalf. A truce w'as 
concluded for thirty days, within which a day was fixed 
for all Achjuan assembly at A^igium. Philip then con- 
tinued his march southward, and, having left a garrison 
at (dialcis in Kubma to protect it against Attains, pro- 
ceeded with a small escort of cavalry and light troops 
to Argos, where he was honoured with the presidence 
of the Tlenean and Nemean games expressly on tlie 
ground of his Argive descent; a delicate piece of flat- 
tery which assumed his connection with the ancient line 
of the Macedonian kings ; a relation which he fondly 
claimed, but could hardly prove. After the celebration 
of th(i Ilertca, he repaired to tlie congress at ^gium.^ 
Rut in the meanwhile the view's of the A^tolians had 
been changeil by the arrival of Attains at Angina, and of 
the Roman fleet at Naupactus. They now took the 
tone of conquerors, and deniamled the restitution of 
Pylos to the Messenians, and cessions of territory for the 
Romans and their Illyrian allies. Philip indignantly 
broke off tlie negotiation, and leaving 4<0()0 men for the 
protection of the Achicans, returnetl to Argos to cele- 
brate the Nemean festival. But in the midst of this enter- 
tainment he was called away by the tidings that Galba, 

1 VVito, as Schorn suspocts (p. 188 ), was lumsclf (jono m (piost of the 
rartlingiijian fleet ; but j 1 rather seems from the sojpiel that Ins ohjoc t was 
to i.ivage the coast of Ach.ua 

Liv \xvii, 30. Ducc Pjrrhia, qui prajtor in eum annum cum absent© 
Attain cr(’atus erat 

® The rt adiiig llhium, in Liv. xxvil 30, seems clearly corrupt. 
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having crossed over from Njiiipactus^ was ravaging the 
coast between Sicyon and Corinth. He imniecliajply 
put himself at the head of his cavalry, ordering the in- 
fantry to follow, and hastened to repel the invasion, sur- 
prised the Romans while they were spread over thje coun- 
try and encumbered with spoil, and drove them with some 
loss to their ships. He then returned to enjoy the glory of 
his victory and to finish the celebration of the games at 
Argos. He was still fond of the shallow of popularity, 
though he cared little for real affection and esteem. To 
gratify the multitude he laid aside the diadem and 
the purple, and assumed the garb of a private citizen ; 
but at the same time he indulged his passions in the most 
tyrannical licence, and where the arts of seduction were 
unavailing, forced husbands and parents to sacrifice 
the honour of their families to his lust. He had al- 
ready carried off' the wife of the younger Aratus into 
Macedonia, and had murdered her husband by drugs 
which deprived him of his reason. 

Soon after the festival he set out on an expedition 
against Klis, which had received an A^tolian garrison 
within its walls. Philip Imped to expel the JEtolians, 
and again to enrich his army with the spoil of that 
fertile region. At Dyme he was joined by the Acha?aii 
forces under the General ('ycliades and Philopirmen. 
Near the banks of the Larisus, the conffne of Klis and 
Achaia, they found the enemy waiting for them, and a 
sharp skirmish of cavalry ensued, in which Philopne- 
men slew the Elean commander Dcainophantus with his 
own hand. The invaders met with no farther resist- 
ance until they readied the gates of Elis ; but they 
were not aw'arc that Galba had landed at Cyllene, and 
had entered the city with 4000 men. The presence of 
the Romans was only discovered after an engagement 
had begun between the iEtoIians and tlie Macedonian 
light troops. It was too late to retreat, and Philip 
charged the Romans at the head of his cavalry. If is 
horse was killed under him, and he narrowly escaped 
being made prisoner, but fought bravely on foot until the 
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combat became too uiR‘(|ual, and lie was forced to mount 
another horse and quit the field. Vet the enemy had 
not gained any advantage which tempted them to seek 
a fresh enoagement. IJe inarched the next day against 
the strongliold wliere most ()f the country people had 
taken »-efuge with their cattle, carried it at tlie first 
assault, and found 4000 persons and 20,000 head of 
cattle within. AV’hile he was dividing this spoil, he 
received tidings of’ revolt in his own ilominions, and of 
threatening movements among the J^ardanians, and 
liastened back to the north, leaving 2.^00 men for the 
piotection of the Aclueaiis. It turned out that the 
J>aidaniaiis had been encouraged to invade Macedonia 
by a rumour of his death, arising out of an aecitlent, 
through wdiich one of the ornaments of his helmet 
having been broken off had fallen into tlic hands of aii 
i'Etolian, vvho had sent it to Scerdilaidas. After his 
departure, (ialba sailed eastward to join Attains at 
^Kgina, which the iEtolians made over to their royal 
ally for thirty talents', and the Aelneans found them- 
selves strong enough to invade Messenia, and gained a 
victory over the lOleans and iEtolians near Messene. 

The prospect which opened on Philip with the lol- 
lowing spring (208), was more threatening than any 
that had prescntetl itself since his accession to the 
throne. A storm seeineil to be gathering in every 
([uarter of his horizon. His enemies, either by concert 
or coincidence, were preparing to attack liiin at once on 
every assailable point. Galba and Attains, having 
wintered together at j'Egina, sailed to Lemnos with a 
fleet of sixty pentereme galleys, of which twenty-five 
were Koman, and were visibly meditating a blow on 
some of his maritime possessions, while the TEtolians 
resumed their operations with redoubled activity in the 
Wesi. Philip liad assembled his forces at Larissa, and 
took up his quarters, at Deraetrias, as the most con- 
venient station for watching Pie enemy’s movements. 


Polyb. xxiii. 8 10 
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and hero he received alarming and importunate em- 
bassies fioin all his allies. The Acha.*ans again needed 
succour, for Machanidas had taken the field witli a 
force which it seems turned the scale decidedly against 
them. The neighbours of the AEtolians, especially the 
Acarnanians, weic suffering from their inroads, and they 
were fortifying the pass of Thcrmopyhe with a fosse 
and rampart. At the same time the Illyrians and 
Ma?diaiis were stirring to invade ^Macedonia in his 
absence, and the hostile fleet hail crossed over to IVpa- 
rathus, its troo})s were ravaging the island, and its 
chief town was hardly able to hold out. It was on this 
side that the danger seemed most pressing, for it was 
clear that Attains and (lalba were aiming an attack on 
Eubma, the loss of which would have almost entirely 
shut out the king of Macedonia from the south of 
(rreece. Philip dismissed all the envoys with cheering 
promises, but his first care was to semi troops into 
Peparethus and Bceotia, and to strengthen the garrison 
of Chalcis. He himself proceeded to Scotnssa, to ])ut 
himself at the head of his army, and moved by forced 
marches upon Heraclea, hoping to surjirise Attains and 
an iEtolian assembly which had been convened there 
to confer with their royal ally. But he arrived too 
late for this pin pose, and having ravaged the Malian 
plain retreated to Scotussa, where he left liis army and 
returned with his Escort to Hemetrias. Not knowing 
what point would soonest require his presence, he or- 
dered beacons to be erected on conspicuous heights, in 
Phocis, Euboea, and Peparethus, and a ivatch-tower on 
Mount Tisffus at the entrance of the bay of Pagasa?, so 
as to communicate the earliest intelligence of the enemy’s 
approach. 

The allied fleet had moved from Peparethus to Ni- 
cflca, on the Malian coast ; and thence crossed over to 
the north of Eubcea, to lay siege to Oreus. Attains was 
to invest it on the land side, the Romans from the sea. 
But before they began the assault, they gained Plator, 
the commander of the Macedonian garrison, who he- 
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traycd the town into their hands. He interceded how- 
ever for tlie garrison, which was sent by sea to Oemc- 
trias : he himself entered the service of Attains: the 
Romans plundered the town. Through Plator's treach- 
ery the beacons had not informed Philip of the danger 
of Oreus until it would have been too late to relieve it, 
even if he had been able to send succours by sea. But 
when he leaint that Chalcis was threatened, he instantly 
rejoined his army at Scotussa, and marched southward 
with almost incredible rapidity, forcing his way through 
the ihUolian intrenchments at Thermopyhe, and reach- 
ing Elatea the same day. Hut in the meanwhile the 
Roman general had abandoneil the enterprise of Chalcis, 
where tlie road w'as dangerous, the town strong and 
well garrisoned, and the officers faithful to their master, 
as hopeless, and had sailed back to Cyims, the jiort of 
Opus. The city surrendered at the first sight of the 
enemy, and was abandoned by (lalba to the Asiatic 
troops, as a compensation for the plunder of (^nms ; 
and Attains was nearly surprised here by Philip, while 
he lingered to extort money from the principal citizens. 
He was soon after recalled to Asia by intelligence that 
his dominions had been invaded by his neighbour, 
Prusias of Bithynia, and Sulpicius on his departure 
retreated to iEgiria. Philij), after the conquest of twm 
or three places held by the iEtolians, proceetled to 
Elatea, where he had appointed a meeting with the 
envoys of Ptolemy and the Rhodians, who had been re- 
newing their attempts at mediation in the iEtolian as- 
sembly at Heraelea. But the conference was interrupted 
by a report that Machanidas was preparing to attack 
Olympia during the celebration of the games, Philip, 
eager to appear as the protector of the national solem- 
nity, dismissed the envoys with professions of his desire 
for peace, and set forward toward Elis. * But when he 

I Livy, as has been shown by Man^o (lii. 2 . p. S7S ), but in a much more 
satisfactory manner by Schorn (p iSfi. n.). not only committed the 
error of making the hundred and forty third Olympiad begin in the con- 
Rulbhip of C. Claudius Nero and M. Livms Salinator (sec Clinton, F. 11. 
iii.)f but has assigned the events of Greek history, which should have been 
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arrived in Arcadia, he found that Machanidas, alarmed 
by the report of his approach, had returned to Sparta. 
He himself proceeded to .^gium to meet a congress of 
the Achicans; and he seems to have felt it necessary, 
not only to animate his allies by exaggerated statements 
of his recent success, but to strengthen their attachment 
by some concessions of territory. He at least recognised 
the claim of the Achieans to Triphylia and Hera.'a, and 
that of Megalopolis to Aliphera. * He had expected to 
rind at it'gium a Carthaginian fleet which had licen 
brought to his aid the year before-, and had sent a 
.squadron to join it in the Corinthian gulf.'* But the 
Carthaginian admiral, having heard that Attalus and 
the Konians hatl left Oreus, apprehended that they 
were coming in pursuit of him, and dreading to be 
overtaken within the gulf had sailed away to the coast 
of Acarnania. He nevertheless crossed over with six 
Acbican galleys to Anticyra where he found his own 
squadron, and after a descent for the puipose of plun- 
der on the coast of iKtolia, sailed to Corinth, and, 
sending his land forces home through Ibeotia, returned 
by sea to Dernetrias, and thence to Macedonia, where 
he was occupied during the rest of the year with the 
chastisement of the Dardanians, and with the enlarge- 
ment of his navy, for which he placed 100 war galleys 
on the stocks at Cassandrea. 

The A^tolians would, it seems, liave been willing, 
after the departure of Attalus, to abandon the war, in 
which they bad gained no advantage adequate to their 
efforts ; but Calba eluded their wishes under the i)lea 
that he had no authority to treat for peace, while in a 

related under tlie yeais U C. 'J46 (V.irr ^ to the years rA7 

Schorn has pointed out thc^ircdt probability that the treaty bel ween lioine 
and the /Etulians coneliided in the aiituinn of 211 (U C Varr of 

which Livy says (xx\j 24 ) a copy Wtas deposited by the /Ktoliaiis at 
Olympia two years ailerwards (/iicrrnro was so placed on record at 

the ensuing Olympic testi\al, which therelore, arcordmg to his own cal- 
culation, must have fallen iii the year preceding the con^ult-hipof Claudius 
and Livius, and that the mission of L. Mnnhus, who was directed to attend 
at the Olympic games (Li v. xxvii. 35.), was connected with this solemn 
ratitlcation of the treaty. 

« lav xxvm 8. s Ibid, xxvii. 15. 30. 

3 Ibid, xxviii. 7. 
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secret despatch he represented to tlie senate^ that the 
interest of Home required the continuance of the war in 
Greece. The senate is said to have forbidden them to 
treat, and to have sent a reinforcement to their aid, 
with w'hich tliey made themselves masters of Arn- 
bracia. ^ Hut it appears that these succours were soon 
recalled, and that for two years after the A^tolians were 
left to carry on the war alone. They would scarcely 
have been able to maintain it so long, if Philip had not 
})cen frequently diverted from them by the hostility of 
his barbarian neighbours. For during this interval 
the energy of Philopoemen infused new vigour into the 
Acluean League, and delivered it from its most formid- 
able enemy. 

At the election which follow^ed next after the cam- 
paign just related, Philopoemen was raised for the first 
time to the office of General.- As the success of the 
reforms which he had introduced in the cavalry had 
contributed mainly to his elevation, it both encouraged 
him to undertake still greater clianges, and served to 
smooth the way for them. As a Greek, jealous of 
liberty, as a patriotic citizen of the Achaean League, 
and as a soldier passionately fond of his art, he had 
reason to be very much dissatisfied with the existing 
state of things. lie found the Acha*ans, though they 
possessed arnjde means of making themselves respected 
by their neighbours, reduced to a miserable and de- 
grading dependence on a foreign jiower, for protection 
against aggressions which they might have repelled by 
their owm exertions, and purchasing succours which 
kept them subject to Macedonia, by subsidies which 
ought to have contributed to the support of their own 

> Appian, Mac. 2. There is, no doubt, great conTusion in Appian’i 
arcounl of these negotiations, .since the lorcc with whirh he represents the 
sen.itc to have Hided the j’I']toliun!> in the proseeiition of tliewar, is no other 
than that which Semproiiius brought over alter they had coneliided 
their treaty with Philip (Liv xxix. 12.). Hut it does not seem necessary 
on this .recount, with .Stdiorn (p 203. n. 6.), to reject tlic facts stated in the 
text 

B. C. 208. Schorn (p. 210—214.) has .endcred it highly probable that 
from Ol. 140. 4 the election of the Achaean Strategiis took place about six 
months earlier than in the preceding period, when it was held in May. 
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armies. Though almost always at war^ they had not 
become a military people. Their chief strength lay in 
their mercenary force, which, though a heavy burden 
on their resources, sometimes failed them in the hour 
of need, and was never quite trustworthy in the service 
of a free state. This defect was intimately connecte<l 
with the personal qualities of the man, who had for so 
many years exercised aimost absolute sway over their 
councils. Aratus, himself destitute of military talents 
and martial sjiirit, was neither capable nor desirous of 
training a nation of soldiers. For the extension of the 
League, he relied on bold stratagems, dexterous nego- 
tiations, or simple corruption ; and he was content to 
meet every exigency as it arose, by such expedients as 
necessity suggested. The men who filletl the chief 
magistracy during the same period in the alternate 
ycais, were mostly his friends and creatures, without 
either ability or character adequate to the conception of 
a ditfcfrent system. The liabits of the Achsean citizens 
were totally foreign to a military life. They had a 
hecn taste for luxurious enjoyments, and were much 
addicted to frivolous ostentation in dress and furniture, 
hy which many were led into expenditure which ex- 
ceeded their means. These tastes they carried witli 
them into the camp, while they regarded its service as 
an irksome task, and grudged whatever they were 
obliged to lay out 011 their martini accoutrements. 
Philopocmen saw, that to raise his countrymen to the 
place which they ought to occupy among the states of 
Greece, it was necessary both to re-organise the army, and 
to rhange the whole course of their social usages, tastes, 
and feelings. The former of these objects was hy far 
the least difficult : it only I'equired the consent of the 
Assembly to his scheme, and a few months’ training to 
carry it into effect. The lattc*r would have seemed 
hopeless to another man, and could only have been 
accomplished by the personal influence of one in whom 
his fellow-citizens felt pride as well as confidence. 
Philopocmen achieved both with singular ease, and in 
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a surprisingly short time. Tie substituted complete 
armour, long spears, and large shields, for the light 
equipments of the Achiran infantry, and trained it to 
the close array and complicated evolutions of the Mace- 
donian phalanx. At the same time that he obtained 
leave to introduce this change, he by a single speech 
turned the current of public opinion and sentiment into 
a new channel. He exposed the effeminacy of that 
luxury in which the wealthy youths had been used to 
vie with one another, and pointed their emulation to 
different objects, in which personal display would be 
associated with the ideas of toil, hardship, danger, pa- 
triotic sacrifices, duty, and glory, and so would be 
neither enervating nor futile. When the point of 
honour w^as once shifted, the habits of the rich under- 
went a rapid change. They began to take pritle in the 
splendour of military equipments, and to curtail their 
other expcnces, that they might make a better ap- 
pearance at the review. Their plate was sent to the 
crucible, to be em[)loyed in the decoration of arms and 
caparisons. No arts were so much in request as those 
which ministered to the pomp and lustre of war. It 
was thought ritliculous to be seen richly attired, except 
on the parade. Phiiopcemen took care that these ex- 
hibitions should not be an empty show, hut accom- 
panied with a constant progress in the knowledge and 
jiractice of soldiership. He w'ent round the cities of 
the League, to inspect ami excicise their contingents, 
and to animate them by his exhortations and his ex- 
ample. In the course of Jess than eight months he 
had formed an army, with which he was ready to take 
the field against Machanidas. 

Tile Spartan chief had entered Arcadia with a for- 
midable force, and ex[>ected to overrun the open country 
as usual, without opposition. He was agreeably sur- 
prised when he heard at 'fegca, that. the Acha^ans had. 
assembled their forces at Mantinea, and he hastened 
the next day to meet them there, with full confidence 
of a decisive victory, which would make him master of 
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Peloponnesus. The core of his army was a Lacedie- 
moniari jihalanx, armed and organised like that of the 
Acha'ans: hut he had also a strong body of mercenaries 
in his service. Such were also the greater part of 
Philopmmen's light troops, among which was a corps 
of Illyrians.^ Philopmmen drew up his forces before 
JMantinca, so as to place his phalanx behind a trench 
which crossed the middle of the plain, with the light 
infantry in one wing, and the cavalry in the other. 
The ])rogress of military art is marked hy a feature 
which does not appear in the description of the earlier 
battles., Machanidas had brought engines for the dis- 
charge of heavy missiles, Avhich he disposed at intervals 
along the whole front of his line, to play upon the 
enemy and thiow them into confusion before the en- 
counter began. Philopannen forestalleil the effect of 
the artillery by a charge of his Tarentine cavalry, 
which led to a general engagement between the mer- 
cenaries of both sides. Those of Machanidas soon 
showed themselves superior to their antagonists, not 
only in number, but in condition, and at length put 
them to flight: and Polybius points out that no other 
result was to have been expected, where the combatants 
on the one side fought for a master who would lx? sure 
always to need, and must therefore reward their services, 
while those on the other knew that the more decisive 
their victory, the earlier they v/ould bo discharged. 2 


> But fheTarentinos, who scrvctl on both sidos (Pol. xi. 12.), are not to 
be coiisulerod as nalives ofT’aic'iiliiiii It was only .i n.inic for a .spec ic*s of 
heavy '"avalry. Steph Byz 'Vat^oti. (perhaps 

ro TYiV lyC'T^iev xoci il> tx? fJLxxo^'i irTXXiXn ToniirOxt. lav. xxxv. 

28. 

2 Those remarks of Polybius (xi. 13 ) arc illustrated by those of Guicciar- 
dini (Storia d’ Ilaha, libro i ) on the Italian inerecnaries in the hlteentli 
century A namesake of Polybius, likewise a native of iVIeKaloj>oJi.s, 
served and was entrusted with an important command in this b.iitle But 
in one of the Vatican tragtnent.s (p MS.) Polybius remarks., 
ys Tswy XxH' vifjkxi tocvtov vfMv iyofjut xixXr,foiio/u,‘ii}XtvXi xvfteuf, otroy 

yi TifAxs itSivxi. On winch Cardin il Mai observoN, " Iiis.ignis ot hic vali- 
cani coiluis locus ad refutandos Casaulwnura, Fabru'iuin, Ki iskium, ct 
Schweip.haeus-erum qiii Polybium Mcffalopolit.arium, libro xi 15. mcmora- 
turn, nejjant esse hunc nostrum liistoiiciim , sod paiilo seniorem ctedunt, 
ct historici lortasse patruuin aut avuin Ergo in pnedieto ctiain loco sine 
dubio intelhgendiis cst hisloricuh iioster.” But he has omitted to notice a 
dithculty which rciidera this inlerenee more than doubtliil. Mr. Clinton 
VOL. VIII. T 
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^racliaiiidas however, instead of following up this success 
with an attabk on the Aclnean phalanx, which would 
probably have given liim the day, let himself be hur- 
ried on by the instinct of pursuit to a great distance 
beyond the field of battle. In the meanwhile l*hilo- 
pcemen, having changed the position of his i)halaMX to 
meet the new emergency, waited until the Lacedjemo- 
nians, eager to complete the victory which they saw 
begun, moved forward to cross the ditch, which on 
their side offered an easy descent, and was at this time 
nearly dry. AVhile their ranks were disordered by this 
operation, and by the difficulty of the ascent, Pliilo- 
pci'inen charged, and routed them with great slaughter, 
and was already completely master of the tield, when 
Machanidas leturued from the pursuit and found him- 
self intercepted. After a fruitless attempt to cut his 
way through the enemy, at the passage of a bridge, he 
w'as overtaken by Philopannen, who slew him witli his 
own hand, as he was spurring his horse across the 
ditch. His head was cut off, and shown to the con- 
querors, to animate them in the pursuit, which was 
continued as far as Tegea, where having earned the 
town swoid in hand, they halted for the night. Four 
thousand Lacedtemonians were left on the field of battle, 
and a still greater number, together with all the baggage 
and arms, fell into the hands of the Achacans, whose 
loss was trifling. The next day riiilopmmen enjoyed 
the pleasure of encamping on the banks of the Eurotas: 
and though he did not venture to attack Sparta, he 
carried his ravages to the farthest corner of Laconia. 


(F H. in. p. 75.) observes, “ It .ippcars (from Polyb. x vv. 7 ) tf)at Poly- 
bius was iinilcr tlie a{;c of thirty in ii r LSI.” In this cabo In* w.is a child 
of, at most, not more than three or four at the tune of the battle of Man- 
tinea And even it it be Mi|>poscd that the Aelneari laws rerjuired the age 
of forty 111 an aiiihas’sador, he would h.ive been a boy of only thirteen or 
fourteen at the tune of the battle That ho should have eominnnded there 
at that age would certainly be more wonderlul than that his memory 
should have deceived him on a very trifling point when he was past 
ftcveiity (I now see that I.ucht, in his iisotul edition of the Vatican 
Fragin. of Polyb. i> 82 , has noticed Mai’s oversight as to the chronology, 
but believes that the name IIoAv^/o;, xl. 15., has been substituted, by a mis- 
take of the transcribers for lloXuCu). 
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After this victory the Achseaiis stood in no need of 
Mae(‘donian succours, though Maclianidas w'as soon af- 
terward succeeded by another usurper named Nabis, 
who became in time as foimidable as his pretlecessor, 
and a much more odious tyrant ; and Philip, when he was 
left at leisure by his Illyrian and I’hracian neighbours, 
could turn his arms against the A^^tolians without inter- 
ruption. AV'e have but scanty and fragmental y notices 
of his ojierations against them ; hut it appears that he 
w^rested Ambracia from them', and made at least one 
expedition into the heart of their country. He had 
gained Arnynander to his interest by the cession of the 
island of Zacynthus-, and was thus enabled to lead his 
forces through Athamania into the upper ])art of AKtolia. 
In one of these inroads he again sacked 'rhermus, and 
repeated his sacrilegious devastations in the sanctuary of 
Apollo.-'^ The TKtoliaiis, ajipareiitly deserted both by 
Attains and the Homans, began to be earnestly desirous 
of peace, and of their own accord renewed the negotia- 
tion with Philip, and accepted the terms which he pre- 
scribed. They w'ere no doubt moderate enough, if, as 
Livy intimates, he knew or suspected that the Romans 
were on the point of sending a fresh armament to the 
AEtolians. The treaty had scarcely been concluded, when 
the proconsul, P. Sempronius, brought over a fleet of 
35 galleys, 10,000 foot, and 1000 horse, and finding 
that lie had arrived too late for his main object, sailed 
to Dyrrachiuni, and endeavoured to rouse the adjacent 
Illyrian tribes against Macedonia ; but seeing that his 
forces were not sufiicient to meet Pliilij) in the field, and 
that he could not induce the iKtoliaiis to break the recent 
treaty, he listened to the proposals of the Epirots, who, 
being themselves weary of tlie war, assumed the character 
of mediators, and at length prevailed on Philip and the 
proconsul to come to a conference at Phcenice, which 
was attended by Arnynander and the Epirot aiifl Acar- 

1 Appian, Mac. 2. 

‘■i Liv \xxvi 31. A sirange acquisition, app.iTently, to be coveted by tbc 
iiriiiceofa higlil.tiid v.tllc\ tar rcniovtKl troin the s>ua on every side. 

3 I'oljb, XI. 4. 
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nanian magistrates. Scmproniiis demanded the cession 
of some parts of Illyria to the Romans, and in return 
offered Atintania, the valleys northward on tl)e upper 
Aous, to the king. To these conditions, which were to 
be subject to the senate’s approbation, l‘hilip consented. 
The absent allies of each party were included in the 
treaty : on Philip’s part the Achieans, Iheotians, and 
Tlicssalians, and Prusias of Bithynia ; on that of Rome, 
the Kleans, Messenians, and Athenians, Nabis_, Pleura- 
tus, and Attains. To these, in honour of the legend hy 
which the Romans traced their origin to Asia, was added 
the name of Ilium. A truce of two months was granted 
to allow time for an embassy to Rome, where the senate, 
intent on the approaching crisis of the. struggle with 
(larthage, and knowing that it ■would never be too late 
to rc-open the discussion with Philip, adopted the treaty, 
and it tvas ratified by the unanimous suffrages of the 
tribes. The il^Uolians, who had been the staunchest 
allies of Rome, and the chief sufferers in her cause, were 
passed over in the treaty in an ominous silence, wdiich 
showed that she considered all her obligations toward 
them as cancelled by their claim of independence. 

For a few years after the battle of IVIantinea (Ireece 
remained tranquil. The iKtolians were fully occupied 
with their domestic concerns. The long series of wars 
in which they had been engaged had it seems enriched 
none, but while it impoverished the state had ruineil 
most private fortunes ; for wliatever gain it yielded to 
successful adventurers, was consumed by the growing 
prodigality of their mode of living. The two chiefs who 
to gratify their own avarice and ambition had plunged 
the nation into these wasteful w^ars, Dorimachus and 
Scopjis, were themselves deeply involved in debt ; and 
when by the peace they were thrown upon their own 
encuml>ered patrimonies, they appear to have resorted 
to a new kind of spoliation which they carried on under 
the forms of law. I’hrough the intrigues of a party, 
■which comprehended all who were in like embarrass- 
ment with themselves, they were invested wdth an ex- 
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traorilinary coniiTiission to revise the laws. The history 
of their legislative proceedings has not been preserved; 
but there can be little doubt^ that they chiefly concerned 
the relation between debtor and creditor ; and the cha- 
racter of tlie men renders it easy to conceive the use they 
would make of such an opportunity ; especially as we 
are informed that one main object which Scopas had in 
view in the execution of his task was to secure his elec- 
tion to the chief magistracy.* In this however he was 
disap})0inteil, and he then quitted liis country to seek his 
fortune at Alexandria, where lie was admitted into the 
king’s service on very liberal terms, but afterwards lost 
his treasure and his life through his insatiable rapacity. 
In A'holia his legislation gave occasion to civil discord 
which frequently broke out in open violence and blood- 
shed. 

In Peloponnesus tlie fame of l^liilopcemcn was suf- 
ficient for a time to repress any inclination wliich might 
exist among the enemies of the Aclucans to disturb the 
peace. At the Nemcan festival which next followed his 
great victory, being a seeond time ( leneral, he exhibited 
his jihalanx amidst the admiration and iqiplause of the as- 
sembled (ireeks, and was giected in the theatre as the 
protector of tlrecian liberty. A renown so })ure seems 
to have excited Jflidip’s envy and hatred ; and he was 
at least generally believed to have suborned emissaries 
to take away the life of I’hilopocmen by the method 
which he had practised against Aratus, but the plot was 
— we are not informed how — detected and balfleih- 
A mere rumour, which piovcd to be groundless, of his 
approach is said to have struck such terror into a Bmo- 
tian army which was on the point of assaulting JMegara, 
that it precipitately retreated, leaving its scaling-Iiidders 
fastened to the walls. In the meanwhile however a 
power was growing up at Sparta, of a kind which had 
scarcely been ever before witnessed in Greece. We are 
not informed by what means Nabis seized the vacant 
throne ; but they were probably like those by which he 
1 Folyb. xiii. 1. ii. xviii. 3(> — 38. ^ Plut. Fhilop. 12. Juslin. xii.4. 

T 3 
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maintained himself in it. One of his first acts was to 
despatch Pelops', whom Machaiiidas had suflered to pre- 
serve a title which kept up some resemblance to the an- 
cient form of Spartan royalty, and thus p;ave a show of 
legitimacy to his government. Nahis reigned, as w^ith- 
out a colleague, so without any affectation of respect for 
the ancient constitution. He had emancipated a great 
number of slaves or helots, and had made a new ilistri- 
bution of land in their favour. Hut it w'as not on their 
sup[)ort that he chiefly relied. He Iiad collected a body 
of mercenaries from the vilest refuse of society. The 
worst criminals, the most desperate outlaw's, found an 
asylum at Sparta, a bountiful patron, and a gracious 
master in Nahis, and were preferred as his guards, and 
the ministers of his will.- 'rhe citizens most eminent 
for birth and w’ealth vvere either put to death or driven 
into exile, and their wives and fortunes transferred to the 
tyrant’s favourites. They were not safe even in exile, 
hut were often murdered by his emissaries even in the 
cities where they had taken refuge. Those who remained 
at Sparta were subject to incessant exactions and to ex- 
quisite tortures if they were suspected of possessing more 
than they disclosed, or refused to comply with his de- 
mands.’ He seems to have valued power chiefly as an 
instrument for amassing wealth, and he turned Sparta 
into a nest of pirates and a den of robbers. Ho har- 
boured the corsairs of Crete, and received a share of their 
booty ; ami he sent out gangs of villains who roamed 
through Peloponnesus, waylaying and murdering travel- 
lers, and plundering houses and temples, and divided the 
spoil with their master. When he had carried on this 
system for tw'o or three years he grew bolder from im- 
punity, and Ix'gan to meditate greater enterprises. A 
pretext was easily found. One of his most valuable 
horses had been carried off by some Bmotians, who 

> Dioflor. xxvii. * Ibid. u. » Polyb. xhl. G 7. xvl. 13. 

^ He bad contrivwl a figure representing bm w'lfe Apaga, whieh claoped 
tbe flutf’erer in its embrace, and pierred him with nails, with which its arms 
and bosom were studded. Pulyb. xiii 7. 
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being overtfikcn at Megalopolis, appealed to tlie ma- 
gistrates when their pursuers would have diagged tliem 
away, and were protected from their violence. Nabis, 
under colour of letaliation, made inroads into the ter- 
ritory of Megalopolis, which however tlid not imme- 
diately provoke hostilities on the side of the Acha:*ans. 
lie seems thus to have been encouraged to make an 
attempt which no one could have foreseen, as it was 
directed against an ally from wdiom lie had received no 
provocation. He surprised Messene and made himself 
master of the town. Philopo'inen at this time filled no 
office, and he could not prevail on the general, Lysippus, 
to march to the iclief of Messene, which appeared to 
liim to be irrecoverably lost. Hut by his private influence 
he collected the forces of Megalopolis and led them into 
Mtssenia, and Nabis, heaiing of his approach, evacuated 
the town by the ojiposite gate, and made a liasty retreat 
into Laconia. 1 In his third year of office Philopanrien, 
having assembled the forces of the League with great 
scerccy at Tegea -, led them to the borders of Laconia, 
wlieie he drew the tyrant’s mercenaries into an am- 
buscade ami defeated them with great slaughter, so 
that Nabis di<l not venture beyond the frontier for the 
rest of that year, 

111 the meanwhile the contest between the tw^o great 
powers of the West was decided by the battle of Zarna, 
and the senate was left at leisure to turn its attention 
toward the affairs of Greece. Philip, as might easily 
be supposed, had watched the approach of the crisis 
which so closely affected his interests, with deep anxiety. 
But his conduct during this interval seems strangely at 
variance not only with the dictates of an enlightened po- 
licy, but with the plainest maxims of common prudence. 
He knew that the enmity of the Romans continued 
unabated, and that it was not in his powTr to conciliate 
them unless by unqualified submission. But this was 

> Pint. Philoi). 12. Polyb. wi. Ifi. 17. Pausatuas (iv 20 10.) speaks of 
a convention : asrrjkOiv vreriravbo^f and mu. .00 .0. vTO(rTovh9s- 

'i Polyb xvi. Maiiho (.Spaita, iii. 1 p 401.) has erroneoubJy assigned 
this stratagem to the campaign ot the year 102. 

T 1 
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no reason why he slioultl provoke them by demon- 
strations of hostility, wliich could neither hurt them 
nor benefit himself. Yet this he did. He sent a body 
of 4000 men under the command of Sopater, a Mace- 
donian of the highest rank, being <listantly connected 
with the royal family, to join the Carthaginian army 
in Africa, together with a supply of money ' , and he 
seems not to have abstained from petty aggressions on 
liis neighbours who were in alliance with Home. (Com- 
plaints on these heads were brought against him before 
the senate, which sent thiee envoys to remojistrate with 
him, and M. Aurelius, one of the three, staid in Crreece 
under the pretext of protecting the allies of the re})ub]ic, 
and often engaged in open combat with Philip's officers. 
It might indeed he suspected, if Phdip had shown more 
discretion in other respects, that these quarrels had 
from the firvSt been fomented by Homan intrigues. 
After the battle of Zama, when a Macedonian embassy 
came to Home with a reply to the senate's remon- 
strances, the senate declared its approbation of the 
conduct of Aurelius, and sternly rejected the king’s 
excuses, wdth the tlireat: — lie was seeking 'war, and 
if he persisted, he would soon find it.” He had reason 
indeed to expect it, even though he had taken the 
utmost pains to avoid it, and therefore prudenee re- 
quired that he should employ the interval of peace in 
the most active preparations for tlic defence of his 
kingdom. Hut instead of this he provoked new enemies 
and embarkeil in fresh w'ars and expeditions, 'which, 
even if successful, Avould have yielded but little ad- 
vantage to him ill his conflict with Rome, and he 
formed plans of aggrandisement which were merely 
visionary, so long as the issue of that conflict remained 
uncertain. The death of Ptolemy Philopator, whose 
heir Epiphanes was a child four or five years old, 
opened a prospect which so inflamed the ambition of 
Philip and Antiochus of Syria, that they entered into a^ 
compact to divide his dominions between them. It 

‘ Liv. XXX. 2a 42. 
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was agreed that AiUiochus should take possession of* 
Kgypt and Cyprus, and Pliilip of Cyrone and all the 
conquchts of Ptolemy Euergetes in Ionia and tlie Cy- 
clades_, and that they should aid one another to eftcct 
these concpiests. 

Philip seems to have hoped that, before he should 
have a war with Jloine on his hands, he might establish 
his ascendency in the ^Kgean, so as to bar the Roman 
fleets from the eastern coasts of his dominions ; but 
though perfectly reckless of honour and good faith in 
the means which he chose to compass this end, he 
appears to have miscalculated his strength, and the 
tortuous policy to which he trusted for success only led 
him into dangers and difficulties which he would other- 
-wise have avoided. The two great maritime powers 
which stood in the way of his design were Attains and 
Rhodes, Attains was a rival and an enemy, and the 
breach between the two kings had been widened by 
Philip’s alliance with Prusias of Rithynia, who had 
married his daughter. The Rhodians were by no 
means hostile to Philip, and had given sufficient [iroof 
that they w^ould not willingly have sacrificed him to 
the Romans. Rut it w'as clear that they and Attains, 
if either were attacked, would defend each other, 
Philip liowever resolved to force the Rhodians into a 
war with him, while he inflicted a heavy blow on their 
marine by an act of perfidious aggression. JTe had 
men in his service who w'ere capable of every crime. 
He placed a squadron of tWTiity galleys under the 
command of the A^tolian JRca'archus, with general 
orders to levy contributions among the islands of the 
Aegean, and to treat all trading vessels as lawful prizes, 
and with special instructions to aid the Cretan pirates 
against the Rhodians, who had been obliged to declare 
war on them for the protection of their commerce. ^ 
The spirit in which DicSearchus executed Jiis com- 
mission, may be gatlieied from his practice of erecting 
two altars to Impiety and Lawlessness, at the places 

^ Diouor. xxvii. xxviii. 
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where he anchored.^ Yet this w^as the most open and 
honourable part of Phili])’s scheme^ and it served to 
cover a fouler device, wliich lie entrusted to another 
very tit a<^ent, the Taientine Ileraclides. Tiiis man, 
who liaving attempted first to sell his native city to the 
Romans, and then to betray the Romans to Hannilial, 
had been forced to fly from Italy-, had been admitted 
by Philip to A degree of favour and confidence like that 
which he had formerly granted to Demetrius the J*ha- 
riari, and by calumnious accusations he hail induced the 
king to put five of his principal councillois to death.'’ 
Hence there were some who attributed the corruption 
of Philip’s character to Ileraclides*, and with peihaps 
as much reason as those who referred it to Demetrius. 
In each case Philip only attached himself to a congenial 
adviser. Ileraclides undertook to destroy the Rhodian 
navy in a way worthy of his reputation. He renewed 
the stratagem of Zopyrus, and pretended to seek refuge 
at Rhodes from Philip's cruelty. The Rhodians were 
not blindly credulous; hut their suspicions weic lulled 
to rest by the sight of a letter of Philip to the Oetans, 
produced by the fugitive, in which he undertook to 
make war on the Rhodians. Having thus gained their 
confidence, Ileraclides only waited for the first windy 
night, and then set fire to the arsenal, and made his 
escape in a boat.^ The conflagration did great damage ; 
but it was not by a stroke of this kind that a wise 
enemy would have thought to crush such a power as 
Rhodes. Yet the Rhodians were slow to declare war 
against Philip, and they continued to hesitate even 
after another signal specimen of his bad faith and ra- 
pacity. He had reduced the towns of Lysirnachia, 
Chalceilon, and Cius, though they were all in alliance 
with the yKtolians, and carried off the inhabitants as 
slaves. Cius he sacked in the presence of the envoys 
of several Greek cities, who had come to intercede for 


1 Polyb xviii .‘>7. 

3 Dioclor xxvMi. 

5 I'olyarn, v. 17. 2. Polyb. xiii. 5. 


2 Ibitl. xiu. 4. 
“ Ibid. 
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it, and the news was brouglit to Rhodes at the time 
when a Macedonian ambassador was haranguinj^ the 
Rhodians on his master’s magnanimous forbearance 
toward the conquered city.* He afterwards treated 
TJiasos in the saine manner, after it had capitulated 
with his general Metrodorus.- The Rhodians now 
made preparations for war; but yet hostilities were 
begun almost without their consent by their brave 
admiral Theophiliscus, and it was not until the first 
blow had been struck that they applied themselves in 
earnest to the contest, and induced Attains to combine 
his forces with theirs. IMiilip had taken Samos and 
was besieging ('hios, where he made a fruitless attenqjt 
to excite the slaves to revolt'^, when the fleets of the 
allies aiipeared in superior numbers. lie attempted to 
escape to Samos, but w'as overtaken and defeated with a 
great loss both of ships and nicn."* JMiilip affected 
indi'cd to claim the victory, because he had forced 
Attains to run his galley ashore and to leave it in the 
enemy's hands, but he declined a second combat when 
it was offered to him soon after by the combined fleets. 
The Rhodian admiral died of his wounds the next ilay, 
and it was ])erhaps this event that turned the fortune of 
the war for some time in Rhilip’s favour. The allies 
parted their fleets, and tlie Rhodians were defeated off 
Lade.'^* This victory enabled Philip to make himself 
master of Samos and Chios, and probably of several 
other places on the coast of lonia^’, and to invade the 
dominions of Attains, where he committed much useless 
havoc on sacred buildings and works of art in the 
neighbourhood of Pergamus, but through the pre- 
cautions which liad been taken by Attains, found it 


> Polyb. xv.es. 2 ibiil. 24. 

^ Plut. De Mill. Virt XiKi. He tempted them v/ith the offer of liberty 
and their ln.l^le^’s wives. Aceording to Plutareh’s author, the women 
were rouseil to extraordinary exiMrUons , but none of the slaves revolted. 

4 Polyb. XVI 2—0. 

5 Polyb XVI 14, lo Livy('txxi 14 ) .seems to have adopted the aceount 
of the lihodim authors, Zeno and Antisthcues, wliotii Poljbius censures 
lur their partiality. 

6 Appidii, Mac 
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difficult to provide for tlie subsistence of lus troo))s. * 
He afterwards a^aiii moved southward, and ravaged the 
territory of the Illiodians on the main land, and made 
himself master of several towns, but wlien he would 
have returned to Europe, found bimselt blockaded by 
Attains and the Rhodians who had again united their 
armaments, and he was compelled to winter in Caria, 
much straitened for provisions, and in great anxiety 
about the safety of his own dominions.- He extricated 
himself however from this embarrassing position early 
in the next spring (u. e. 200), by a stratagem. He 
sent an Egyptian to tbe enemy, who, pretending to 
have deserted, informed them that Philip was jneparing 
to engage the next day. The leport was coiihrmefl by 
an unusual number of fires, winch were lighted in the 
Macedonian camp during the night. The blockading 
squadron was recalled to make preparation for the 
battle, and in the morning Philip was far out at sea^, 
and though iiursued by Attains and the Rhodians 
arrived safely in Macedonia. * 

It was high time, for Rome had already declared war 
against him. The senate had disclosed its intentions 
or disposition, even before the conclusion of Ore peace 
with Carthage, and needed no fresh motive to stimulate 


’ Polyb. XVI 1. Hut this fragment .'ijipeare (o be That tbe 

invasion of the (loiniiiioiis of Attains uas subso(|uent to tin* battles ot t'hios 
and Lade, in.iy be interred not onlv from Ajipiari, and from the remark of 
Polybius, XVI b that it was the Khodinn admiral '1 heo|)lnliseus who, by 
Ills example, indueed Attains to begin hostilities against Philip (Sehorii, 
p. n. 0 1, but perhaps still more deciM\ely Iroin Philip s plea ( Polyb. 
xvii. (i ) that Attain' and the Khodians were confessedly the aggressors in 
pic battle of Chios. Ow ’ArruA/i/ fr^erifoi xeii ’I'ob/otf raiff 

olre/ o' r,/M^ o/i4.oX.oyevu.ivuif • language wliitli he could not have 
used if he had made such an attack upon Attalu.s before the .sea hght. 
He had urged the same plea to M. Aainlius ab Attalo c't Hhoiliis ultrcr 
se bello laceseitum (lav \x\i IS ). and .Emilins virtually admits the fac't. 
Compare, however, l\)lyb xyi .;i. 'J’hc Vatic'an I'ragirieiit of Polybius 

(p \ on fjLlToi, TO injvTlki.(rOr,v<x,i rr.v Tl£t TriV \oihv\y vot.viiiOLylot.'i JKflcJ Tout 
fjXv 'Vohious BXToh^v ytittrOxi, to* b’ "Ar-aeAcv fj.y,bf.TU irupLfjLBfjt,ctxr,K'ivoti (Cod. 
cuuiuit,uu:ctvoti), seems to intimate that the battle ot F.ade preceded that of 
C'liios, and Lucht adopts this conrlusion lint it is diHieult to eonreive 
that the Uhodians could be said ixTobJjy before the battle ot Chios ; 

whereas what is said of Attains may be explained, as in the text, of his 
Bubsc'quent co-operation with the Rhcnliaris Jaieht also supposes the 
vasion of Pergamus to have preceded the battle ol Cliios. ^ 

2 Polyb. XVI. £?k 

3 Polyan. iv. 17. 2. 


'• Liv. XXXI. 14. 
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tile spirit of conquest and domination in the whole 
body, or the eagerness of its leading members for new 
jirovinces and triumphs^ of which they sav/ a boundless 
prospect opening in the rich unwarlike East. Pretexts 
too, sufficient for its purpose, had been furnished 
through Philiji’s imprudence before the battle of Zama. 
Yet it was glad to find more of these and to receive 
fresh conqilaints against him from its allies, for the 
Roman people, which was ultimately to decide rhe 
question of war or peace, had not altogether the same 
interests with the men who commanded its armies, 
governed its provinces, and conducted its negotiations : 
it was just at this time weary of war, and longed for 
an interval of repose. 'J'he senate theiefore gave willing 
audience to the envoys of Attalus and the Rhodians, 
when they came to report Philip’s aggressions; and 
though it rejected the petition of the iEtolians, who 
solicited a renewal of their alliance, it carefully treasured 
up their complaints against Philip. ^ Another giound 
of quarrel still more acceptable was supplied by the 
Athenians, and they earned the unhappy distinction of 
suggesting the immediate occasion of the war. 'J\vo 
young Acarnanians, who, through ignorance of the 
sacred observances, had entered the temple at Eleusis 
during the celebration of the mysteries, had been dis- 
covered, and though there was no doubt as to the in- 
nocence of their error, were put to death by the priests. 
Their countrymen were indignant at ibis cruelty, and 
prevailed on Philip to furnish them with a body of 
Macedonian troops, with which they overran Attica, and 
returned laden with spoil.^ Henceforth the Athenians, 
who it seems had steadily resisted all Philip’s overtures *, 

1 Appian, Mac 3. Liv. x\xi. t. 29. Sohorn (225. ii. 2.) supposes Livy 
to h.ive been ni error when in the first of these passages he s.iys that the 
llomans renewed the war with Macedonia in pait on account of the 
ACtoIiaiis. Livy, however, onlv says that (he Koinain were rrifensi PhiUjvpo, 
ttb injidam advi #■««* ^Efolos aliosque regioms ejusdi m s(tcios pner/n : and 
the embassy of the .’Etolians proves that they had some toinplaints against 
him. The only ditfleuity is to reconcile the conduct ot the parties on this 
occasion with that which we find related Liv. xxxi. l.'i. (gaudeiitcs utcum. 
que comiKisita cum Fhilippo pate) und 29 — 32. 

^ Livy, xxxi. 14. ^ Ibid. 5. 
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were incessantly harassed by Macedonian })rivateers 
from Chalcis and by inroads from (lorintb, and they 
were threatened with another invasion against which 
they soujrlit jjrotection at Rome, where their envoys 
received the thanks of the senate for their coura- 
geous fidelity. Rut the views of the Roman govern- 
ment were perliaps most effectually forwarded by the 
accounts received from M. Aurelius of Pliilip’s mili- 
tary and naval preparations, and of his movements in 
the yRgean. The despatch described Philip as a second 
I’yrrhus, equally ambitious, and much more formiilable, 
and urged the necessity of forestalling his designs upon 
Italy by the invasion of Macedonia. This was a com- 
parison which might work uj)on the feelings of the 
cornitia ; and it proved very useful to the senate : for 
when the war with Philip was proposed by the consul, 
P. Sulpicius Cialba, to whose lot the province of Mace- 
donia had fallen, it was at first rejected by a great 
majority of the centuries; and it was only when the 
consul, in a second coinitia, insisting on the example of 
Pyrrhus, argued that the only question left was, whether 
the war should he waged in Macedonia or in Italy, that 
the people, unable to detect the fallacy, gave a reluctant 
assent. 

Attains and the Rhodian admiral, when they followed 
Phdip to Europe, made first for Angina ; and as they 
happened to arrive there at the time when three Roman 
envoys who were on their way to Alexandria W'ere stay- 
ing at Athens, Attains crossed over to Piricus, and was 
received by the Athenians with extravagant adulation : 
a new tribe was created to bear his name, and the 
Athenian franchise or isopolity was conferred on the 
Rhodian people. Attains declined presenting himself 
before the assembly on the plea of modesty ; but ad- 
dressed a letter to the people, in which he recounted 
the benefits he had bestowed on them, and exhorted 


them to declare war against Philip. It was not yet 
known that Rome had decl.ired w'ar ; and the Roman 




envoys sent a message to Philip's general Nicanor, 
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wlio had made an inroad into Attica, and had advanced 
near to tlie city gates, bidding liirn inform his master, 
that, if lie would have peace with Home, he must ab- 
stain fiom hostilities against the Greeks, and must make 
such compensation to Attains, as should be awarded by 
an impartial tribunal. This message had induced Ni- 
caiior to withdraw his troops.' Yet the Athenians with 
at least the tacit sanction of the Homan envoys de- 
clared w'ar against Philip. Hut the allies who insti- 
gated them to this step, neither set them an example 
of vigour in the prosecution of the war, nor provided 
for their security. The Hliodiaiis sailed away to 
Hhodes. only coinjielling the islands which lay on their 
passage, all hut Andros, Paros, ami Cythnos, to submit 
to them. Attains lingered long in utter inaction at 
iKgina, waiting the result of an embassy which he had 
sent to the iKtoliaiis, but which could not rouse them 
to take up arms, lu the meanwhile, Philip was left 
at liberty tostiengthen himself by new conipiests. On 
his return to Macedonia, he had sent I’hilocles, with a 
small force, to ra\age Attica, while he conducted an 
expedition in person to the Thracian CluTsonesus, and 
after having gained several maritime towns hitherto 
occupied by Ptolemy’s garrisons in that region, laid 
siege to Abydos. The Abydenes, though they received 
scarcely any succour from Attalus or the Hhodians, 
made a gallant resistance. Yet they would at length 
have capitulated, but Philip required them to surrender 
at discretion. Heing thus driven to despair, they de- 
voted themselves to destruction ; and the conqueror, 
when he took possession of the city, found hanlly a 
living person in it beside the women and children. 
J)uring the siege, M, ihmiilius, one of the three envoys 
who were proceeding to Alexandria, was deputed by 
his colleagues to repair to Philip's camp, and remon- 
strated with him in a tone to which the king’s ear was 

1 Ho was distinguished by the singular addition of the Elephant. Polyb. 
xviii . 72 2 

2 Polyb. XVI. 27. 
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not yet accustomed, repeating the demands which had 
been before conveyed to him through Nicanor, with an 
addition in favour of Ptolemy and the Rhodians. Philip 
retorted with a sarcastic defiance, which he had no 
reason to regret, as on his return to Macedonia he 
learnt that the Roman consul had already landed in 
Jilpirus. It was late in the summer when Gal ha ar- 
rived, and, having taken up his own quarters at Apol- 
lonia, he sent a squadron detached from the fleet which 
w^as stationed under L. Apustius at Corcyra, under the 
command of C. (Maudius (^entho, for the protection of 
Attica. Claudius not only chased the enemy's priva- 
teers from the Attic coast, but sailing by night up the 
Euripus, surprised Chaleis, made a great slaughter of 
the garrison and the inhahitants, set fire to the maga- 
zines and armoury, broke open the prison, threw down 
the king’s statues, and carried off a rich booty. ITjs 
force was not sufficient to retain ]>ossession of the place 
unless he had withdrawn that which was needed for 
the defence of Attica. Yet the abandonment of Chaleis 
did not enable him to secure Attica ; and the evils 
which he drew upon it were greater than any fiom 
which he had hitherto preserved it. 

Phili]) w'as at Deinetrias when he received intelli- 
gence of the disaster which befel Chaleis : and he im- 
mediately set out with 5000 foot and ‘JOO horse, in the 
hope of surprising the Romans there. Rut as, not- 
withstanding the rapidity of his march, he found 
nothing hut the smoking ruins, his next thought was 
to retaliate by a like blow ; and leaving a few of his 
men to bury the dead, he continued his march with 
equal speed toward Athens. He would i)robahly have 
succeeded in his attempt, if the movement of his co- 
lumn had not been descried by a sentinel from a watch- 
tower, who ran forward and roused the city from its 
midnight slumbers. Philip came up a few hours later, 
yet before daybreak ; and perceiving lights and other 
signs’ that his approach had been discovered, halted to 
let his troops take breath, purposing still to try the 
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event of an open assault. But when he advanced along 
tlie bioad causeway which Jed from the city to the 
Academy, tlie gate was thrown open and the Atlicnians, 
with a body of mercenaries aiul some rergamenian 
auxiliaries, came forth in battle array. Philip how- 
ever, charging tliem Avith great fury at the head of Ills 
cavalry, soon forced them to take shelter behind their 
walls. He then encamped in the outskirts, and pro- 
ceeded to wreak his vengeance on the Athenians, as he 
had mdiilgetl it at 'I’hermus and Pergamus. He de- 
stroyed or defaced ah the monuments of religion and of 
art, all the sacieil and pleasant place's wliich adorned 
the suburbs, 'idle Academy, the Lyceum, and Cyno- 
sarges, with their temples, schools, groves, and gardens, 
were all Avasted Avuh fire. Not even the sepulchres 
AveiL spared. 'Idle next day, finding that the gariison 
had been reinforced Avith fresli troops fioin iEgiiia and 
by the lloinans from Piricus, he moved his camp a 
few miles further off: and after an unsuccessful attempt 
to surprise Eleusi.s, proceeded to Corintli, and sud- 
denly made Ids appearance at Argos in an assembly of 
the Acliipans, which liad been convoked to deliberate 
on means of defence against Nabis. 

Philopremen had been succeeded in his office by (Jy- 
cliades, a man not only of very inferior abilities but of 
A’ery different views, being regarded as a devoted par- 
tisan of Philip. It was appaientJy on this account, and 
not till ough impatience of a private station or for Avaiit of 
sufficient occupation at home, that Pldlopneinen, at the 
request of the thirty iiiaiis, made another voyage to Crete 
and undertook the command of tlieir forces.* His absence 
encouraged Nabis to reiieAv his aggressions on jMegalo- 
polis, which lie reduced to such distress by Ids incessant 
inroads, tliat the inhabitants were fain to sow the open 
spaces within the Avall.s to Avard off famine. The Aclncan 
army had been disbandeil, and it was necessary before 
succour could be sent to Megalopolis, to fix the contin- 
gents of the several cities. Philip offered to take the 
riiiL I’hiL IJ. 
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whole charge on himself, and not only to drive tlie 
enemy back into his own territory, but to carry the war 
into Laconia. This proposal was receive<l witli great 
apxdaiise ; but the gratitude of the assembly was cooled 
when I’hilip added, that he should expect the Achseans, 
vdiile he protected them against Nabis, to serve in the 
garrisons at Corinth and in Kubtea. It seemed clear 
that his object was to employ the Aclnean forces so as 
to have them completely in his power, and to involve 
the League in his contest with Jlomc.^ But even his 
friends seem not to have been willing to go this length 
in liis cause. An Aclnean embassy had been sent ear- 
lier in the year to llhodes, to offer its mediation between 
hiin and the Rhodians, who however were forbidden 
to accept it by the Rotnan envoys.- This was })erhaps 
the greatest effort that his Achaiun partisans could ven- 
ture on in bis favour; Cycliades thought it safest not 
to provoke a discussion, but alleging that he had no 
power to propose any other question than that which 
they were met to consider, after a decree bad been 
passed for the levy of troops against Nabis, ilismissed 
the assembly. IMiilip, having only collected a few vo- 
lunteers in l*eloponncsus, returned into Attica. 'There 
he was joined by Philocles, who had it seems taken up 
his head-quarters in Kidwa. Jlut after some fruitless 
attempts on Kleusis, the Pineus, and Athens itself, they 
again divided their forces and carried the same kind of 
devastation which had been recently exercised within 
sight of the city, through the whole length and breadth 
of Attica, levelling and burning all the rural sanctu- 
aries, the temples of the denies, which, though less 
sumptuously adorned than those of the capital, were 
mostly of still more venerable antiquity, having been 
founded before Athens had become the centre of tlie 
united state, and enriched witli many preciou.s works 
of art.^ When no more subjects could be found for his 

> I.iv, XX xi. 2'j 2 Polyl) XVI ao. 

3 Liv. xxxi. 26 AiMidos says of them, under the Aiitoniiies, thtt there 
were hOinc Xa./z.tr^iTt^Oy ruw /cotTifKivatcrfAivoc rT'anathcn. t. 

L p.303. Dindurf.). 
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barbarous rage to work.upon^ Philip returned to Mace- 
donia. 

In the meanwhile Galba, still remaining hirn-^elf 
near the coast, had sent Apustius wdth a part of his 
forces into the upper valley of the Apsus, and the 
lieutenant had taken several towns, ravaged the Mace- 
do7iian border, and defeated a body of Macedonian 
troops, and had returned laden with booty to the con- 
sul’s camp. The success of this expedition encouraged 
the Dardanian and Illyrian princes and the Atha- 
manian Amynaiuler, to offer their services. Galba sent 
Apustius back to the fleet at C’orcyra with orders to 
join Attains at A'"gina. lie himself seems to have de- 
Jayt‘d opening the campaign in person until he had made 
an attempt to engage the A^tolians on his side. The se- 
nate Avas no longer averse to receive them into alliance, 
and Aniynander was directed to exert his influence to ani- 
mate them against Philip. But the iPtolian assembly, 
which was held soon after to debate the qucstioii of 
war or peace, and was attended by Macedonian, Uonian, 
and Athenian envoys, catiie to no decision, a result 
which seems quite intelligible, when we consider hoAv 
little either of the belligerents had done to earn the 
confidence of the yEtolians, without the cause reported 
by Livy, that Damocritus, the presiding magistrate, 
liad been corrupted by Macedonian gold. The neu- 
trality of the iEtolians however was at this juncture of 
great moment to Philip, who had to expect an attack 
which would try his stiength to the utmost, from the 
Roman army and their Illyrian allies, on the landside, 
while the Roman fleet, with Attains and the Rhodians, 
threatened his eastern coast. He entrusted the arma- 
ment which he had collected at Demetrias, and the 
defence of the maritime region, to Heraclidcs : sent a 
body of troops, nominally under the command of his 
son Perseus, a boy of twelve, but with a council of 
officers at his side, to occupy ihe passes through which 
the Dardanians were used to penetrate into Macedonia, 
u 2 
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and then devoted his whole attention to preparations 
for resistance to the Roman invasion. While he was 
still assembling his forces, (ialba had taken the held. 
He had taken a circuitous route, perhaps with the view 
of effecting a junction with the Dardanians, which 
brought him into the upper valleys of the basin of the 
Axius, where Philip first fell in with him. Philip 
however declined a battle, but thought it necessary to 
send for the division under Perseus, and thus to open 
the passes to the Dardanians. The consul, though 
superior in the field, did not venture to push forward 
toward the eastern coast of Macedonia, but overran the 
central highlands, where he found it difficult to provide 
for the subsistence of his troops, and he finally returned 
to his winter-quarters at Apollonia, without any much 
more important advantage than the conquest of a few 
towns. Still he had been uniformly successful, and 
had worsted the enemy in two or three engagements of 
cavalry : the Dardanians too, with the Illyrians under 
Pleuratus, had taken the opportunity to invade Ma- 
cedonia ; and as Attains and the Roman fleet were at 
the same time threatening Eubtra, Philip’s situation 
seemed less hopeful than at the beginning of the cam- 
paign. This aspect of his affairs put an end to the 
hesitation of the iEtolians; and Darnocritus himself 
now strongly urged them to j('in tlie victorious side, 
and to press upon their falling ally. They forthwith 
declared war against Philip, and, in conjunction with 
Amynander, invaded Thessaly, where they stormed and 
sacked some towns, and, against Amynander’s advice, 
spread over the level country in quest of booty, as if 
perfectly secure from attack. Yet an enemy was close 
at hand. (>alha’s retreat had induced the Dardanians 
to betake themselves homeward, and Philip, having 
sent a body of light infantry and cavalry under Athe- 
nagoras to harass their rear, hastened into Thessaly, 
where he surprised the 'iEtolians, as they were en- 
camped in the plain near the town of Pharcadon. 
Amynander had taken the precaution of intrenching 
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himself on rising ground. He was thus enabled to 
afford a refuge to his allies, when they were forced to 
abandon their camp ; and when they fled panic-struck 
the next night, he guided them over the mountains, so 
as to elude the enemy’s pursuit, into iEtolia. Athena- 
gora« likewise executed his commission successfully, 
though tlie good oiiler in which the Hardanians con- 
ducted their retreat .secured them from much loss. 
Soon afterwards the number of Philip's enemies was 
reduced by a cause in which he had no share, but 
which produced tlie effect of a diversion in his favour. 
Scopas returned from Alexandria with a large sum of 
money and an unUmited commission to levy troops in 
A^ltolia for the king of Egyjit. Me raised fiOOO men, 
horse and foot, and would have carried away more, if 
he had not been checked by the remonstrances of Da- 
mocritus, wdio, either from patriotic anxiety, or because 
Scopas had not bribed him, interposed his warnings 
and authority, to prevent the country from being 
drained of all its citizens of military age. 

Apiistius with the fleet joined Attains at Cape Scyl- 
liEum on the coast of Argolis, and they then sailed to- 
gether into Piraius. The Athenians, now released from 
all fear of Philip, gave vent to their anger in a decree, by 
which they condemned him to perpetual ignominy aiitl 
execration, while they heaped honours no less extra- 
vagant on their protectors. The course of the com- 
bined fleets, which were reinforced with twenty Illyrian 
boats, and subsequently by a Rhodian squadron of 
twenty galleys, as they proceeded northward, w'as 
chequered with successes and reverses. They eonquered 
Andros, and made descents on Euboea, but failed in an 
attempt on Cythnus, and were repulsed with consi- 
derable loss from Cassandrea. Acanthus, vrhich they 
stormed and sacked, was the extreme point which they 
reached. They then returned heavily laden with booty 
to Euboea, and after a conference with an .^tolian 
embassy at Heraclea, from which Attains and the 
iEtolians departed in mutual displeasure, laid siege to 
V 3 
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Oreus^ which yielded after an obstinate resistance. This 
was their last, as their most inii)ortant conquest. Here, 
as in all other cases, the town was given up to Attains, 
the spoil and captives to the Uoinaiis. As hy this 
time the autumnal equinox was approaching, Apustius 
returned hy Mnlea to Corcyra : and Attains, after 
having celebrated the Elcusinian mysteries, passed over 
to Asia, and the Rhodians to their island. 

In the division of the provinces at Rome in the be- 
ginning of the year, Macedonia had fallen to the coilsuI 
]*. Villius Tappulus. It was late in the autumn when 
he arrived, and before he took up his quarters for the 
inter at Corcyra, he was occupied with the suppression 
of a dangerous mutiny which had broken out in tlie 
army. It had been for some time gathering to a head, 
and had perhaps contributed in some degree to retard the 
progress of his predecessor. About 2000 of his troojis, 
who after the battle of Zama had been transported to 
Sicily, and thence to Macedonia as volunteers, com- 
plained that they had been embarked against their will, 
and tumultuously demanded their discharge. "i'he 
consul appeased the disturbance by a promise that, if 
they returned to their duty, he would lay their ease 
before the senate. Philip tow^ard the close of the year 
had undertaken the siege of Thaumaci, a town strongly 
situated near the defiles of Mount Otlirys : but was 
compelled to abandon it by the vigorous sallies of a 
body of ilitolians who threw themselves into the place. 
]Iuring the winter he sent an embassy to the Acha?ans, 
to receive their yearly oath of fidelity, and at the same time 
to conciliate them by a fresh promise of the cession of 'ITi- 
phylia and Herica, to which he now added Orchomenus.* 
He also thought it expedient to sacrifice his profligate 
minister Ileracleides to the public indignation, and 
threw him into prison, to the great joy of all his sub- 
jects.- In the meanwhile he carried on his military 
preparations with unremitting activity, keeping his 


* Sec above, p. 2li0. 
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troops in constant exercise duiing the winter: and 
early in the following spring, sent Athenagoras with 
the light infantry into (Jhaonia, to occupy the defiles 
near Antigonea. He himself followed a few days after 
with the main body, and, liaving carefully inspected 
the features of the country, resolved to fortify a po- 
sition on the river Aous, where it flows between two 
high lulls, Aeropus and A^naus, leaving only room for 
a narrow road on one bank. He had not been long 
encamped here, before Villius came over from Corcyra, 
anil was guided to the pass by Charops, an Epiiot of 
great influence, wdio, almost alone among his country- 
men, bad declared himself a partisan of the Romans.* 
Having vicw'ed the enemy’s position, he held a council 
of war on the question, whether he should attempt 
to force Ins way through the defile, or should take the 
more circuitous route, by which his ]>redece'‘Sor had 
invaded Macedonia the year hefort». The deliberation 
occupied several days ; and he was still in perplexity, 
when ho received advice, that the consul T. Quinctius 
Flaniiiiinus, to whom the province of Macedonia had 
been a.ssigned, hail already crossed over to Corcyra. 

Flamininus had mounted by one step from the tedilc- 
ship to the coiisulshij), notwithstanding the protest of 
two tribunes against a novelty which they regarded 
both as dangerous and illegal. He liad not yet com- 
pleted his thirtieth year, and had performed no very 
irnportarit services, either military or civil: though in 
the government of Tarentum, and the settlement of two 
colonies, he had displayed talents for business, which 
might prove that lie was qualified for higher offices. It 
must have lieen chiefly to his manners and address that 
he owed his extraordinary elevation. He was a Roman 
of the new school, which studied to soften the homely 
roughness of the old Italian character, and to adapt the 
forms of Roman society to the altered relations of the 
state. He was conversant with the Greek language. 


1 Foljb. xxvii 13. I.iv. xxxii ii 11 (Charopo principe Epirotarura) 
14. 
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now an in(lis])ensab]e instrument for a Roman states- 
man, who looked beyond the narrow field of the old 
Italian politics into the new sphere of war and nego- 
tiation now opened for the Roman arms and diplomacy 
among the nations ami princes of the Kast, and who 
was ambitious of conducting the affairs of the common- 
wealth in these regions. A hap]>ier lot for Rome had 
rarely fallen, than that by which the Macedonian war 
was committed to Flamininus. It was a work which 
required such a man, and which probably would never 
have prospered in the hands by which it had hitherto 
been carried on. Much was felt to be wanting for the 
fulfilment of the omen which (ialba had reportefl to the 
senate : that a laurel had sprung up in the stern of one 
of his galleys. 1 The contest with Philip, which had 
now occupied two successive consuls, had scarcely been 
brought a step nearer a decision, and was even begin- 
ning to assume a more threatening aspect : for an em- 
bassy had come from Attains, to announce that his 
dominions had been invaded by Antiochus, and to 
request the senate either to send a force sufficient to 
protect him, or to permit him to employ his own fleet 
and troops for the defence of his kingdom. The senate 
did not choose to provoke Antiochus at such a juncture. 
It declined to send succour to Attalus, against a prince 
who was the friend and ally of the Roman people, but 
left him at liberty to use his own forces Jis he thought 
fit, and promised to intercede with Antiochus in his 
behalf. A reinforcement of 8000 foot and 800 horse 
was decreed for the army of Macedonia, and Flamininus 
selected them among the veterans who had served in 
Spain or Africa. He also prevailed on the senate to 
appoint his brother Lucius to the command of the fleet. 
Instead of staying at Rome, like his predecessors, to 
enjoy the civil honours of his office, until the season for 
warfare was spent, he embarked as soon as he had com- 
pleted his preparations, and on his arrival at Corcyra 
immediately crossed over with a single galley to Epirus, 

^ Lit. xxxii. 1. 
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and hastencci forward to the camp on the Aous^ Avhere 
he dismissed Villius, and, while he waited for the rest 
of his troops, deliberated with his council on the plan 
of his future operations. If he took the safer and more 
circuitous route, it was probable that another summer 
would be wasted in marches and countermarches, in 
reaping the harvest of the highland valleys, and in 
trifling engagements. He therefore determined on the 
more arduous and dangerous attempt, which promised 
the greatest advantages in ciise of success, and bent all 
his thoughts toward forcing the enemy’s position. 

lJut to see what was most desirable, was much easier 
than to find means of accomplishing it. He remained 
forty days in presence of the enemy, without any de- 
cisive movement. I’hilip conceived the hope, that he 
miglit put an end to the war by negotiation ; and through 
the intervention of the Kpirot magistrates, an interview 
took place between him and the consul on the hanks of 
the river, at a point where it was so narrow that they 
could hear one another from the oi)posite sides. The 
substance of the consul’s demands was that he should 
witlidraw his garrisons from the (Ireek towns, and make 
restitution or reparation for his aggressions. And Philip 
professed himself not unwilling to resign his own con- 
quests. Hut when they proceeded to details, and Kla- 
inininus began with a demand of liberty for the Thes- 
salians, Philip indignantly broke off the conference, 
exclaiming AV'hat harder terms would you impose if 
I were conquered ? ” The next day the Homans made 
a vigorous assault on the enemy, but gained no ground; 
and they must probably have abandoned the atteinjit, if 
a herdsman, sent by Cliarops, had not offered to show a 
path by which they might reach the summit of the de- 
file in the rear of the Macedonians. Flamininus sent a 
tribune with 4000 men, to follow the shepherd’s guid- 
ance, with the requisite precautions against treachery, 
and with instructions to signify their arrival on the 
heights by a bonfire, and on a preconcerted signal to fall 
upon the enemy. The detachment, marching only by 
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night, and reposing in the day-time, made the circuit in 
two days. On the third morning a column of smoke 
announced their presence, and Flamininus gave orders 
for a general assault. The Macedonians, who advanced 
to meet it, were driven into their intren chin cuts ; but 
the advantage was as usual on their side, wlien the 
Romans had entered into the defile, until, after the con- 
sul raised the appointed signal, they found themselves 
attacked from behind. A general panic immediately 
ensued : the whole army took to flight, and would have 
been utterly destroyed, if the conquerors had not been 
obstructed in the pursuit by the nature of the ground. 
Philip halted at a few miles’ distance, to collect the fugi- 
tives, and found only ‘JOOO missing. With the rest he 
took the road to Thessaly. 

He expected that the Romans would speedily follow 
him thither ; and as he did not venture to await their 
coming, determined to deprive them as far as possible 
of the fruits of their victory. This at least was the 
pretext, under which he plundered and destroyed several 
Thessalian towns, after having compelled the inhabitants 
to quit their homes with as much of their property as 
they could carry away. At Pheraj however the gates 
were shut against him ; and fearing to be overtaken by 
the Romans, he made no further attempt on it, but re- 
treated into Macedonia. The success of Flamininus had 
roused the A^tolians and Amynandcr, and they too in- 
vaded Thessaly at the same time, though with separate 
forces : the ul^tolians apparently with a view merely to 
plunder: Amynander to the conquest ofGomphi and some 
other strong places adjacent to his own territory. In 
the meanwhile Flamininus had traversed Epirus, where, 
notwithstanding the disaffection which had been be- 
trayed by the people towards Rome, he spared their 
fields, and, sending for Amynander as a guide across 
the mountains, entered Thessaly from the northwest. 
He studied to exhibit a contrast to Philip’s barbarous 
policy, by the care which he took to restrain his troops 
from all wanton outrages, and instead of living at the 
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expense of the Thessalians, sent over to Ambracia for a 
supply of corn, which he had previously ordered to be 
brouf!;ht from Corcyra. Yet several of the towns which 
were defended by Macedonian garrisons offered a vigor- 
ous, and some a successful, resistance. He was occupied 
for a long time with the siege of Atrax on the Peneus, 
and at last was constrained to abandon it as hopeless. 
He then passed into Phocis, where for the sake of easier 
com in iini cation with the Corinthian gulf, he designed to 
fix his winter-quarters. For this purpose he made him- 
self master of Anticyra, which he selected for his maga- 
zine's ; and several other small towns yielded to him 
with little or no resistance: but Elatea set him at defi- 
ance, and sustained a siege. He was still lying before 
it, when the cause of Rome received a weighty access in 
Peloponnesus. 

■\Yhile the consul remained encamped on the banks 
of the Aous, his brother Lucius, having succeeded 
Apustius in the command of the fleet, had sailed round 
Malea, and arrived at Pirueus at about the same time 
that Attains and the Rhodian admiral Agesimbrotus, 
who had combined their forces near Andros, began the 
siege of Eretria. Lucius soon after joined them there. 
The Macedonian garrison kept the town in awe, but 
after Philocles had been repulsed in an attempt to re- 
inforce it from Chalcis, could not prevent overtures of 
capitulation being made to Attains. While these were 
pending, Lucius surprised the town in the night. The 
inhabitants fled to the citadel, which soon after sur- 
rendered. The town contained little treasure, except 
works of art, in which it was uncommonly rich. Ca- 
rystus capitulated a few days later, the Macedonian gar- 
rison being allowed to depart at a fixed ransom, without 
their arras, and the allied fleets then sailed to Cenchrea?, 
and made preparations for the siege of Corinth. But 
before they opened the siege, it was thought advisable 
to make an attempt to gain over the Achtean League, 
and with the consurs approbation an embassy composed 
of envoys representing the three allied powers and 
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Athens, was sent to Sicyon, where an assembly was 
held to receive their proposals. Ambassadors from 
Philip w'ere also present. The party which espoused 
the Homan interest among the Aclueans, had already so 
far prevailed, that Cycliades had been banished on 
account of his attachment to the Macedonian connection 
and ArisUenus, his successor, was an open and zealous 
partisan of Rome. But among the mass of the people 
opinions and feelings were almost equally divided on 
the subject. It gave rise to disputes so violent as to 
disturb the peace of families and to embitter all the 
pleasures of social intercourse. It was the standing 
topic of conversation in every company, the great matter 
for consultation in every family. For the question was 
one which deeply affected not only the welfare of the 
state, but the safety of every citizen, and it was one of 
which the most enlightened and patriotic statesmen, the 
most exempt from prejudice and passion, might take 
opposite views. Philip was in possession. The triumph 
of the Romans was by no means certain, especially if 
Antiochus should throw his weight into the opposite 
scale. I'hey might be forced to abandon their allies to 
the resentment of the king of Macedonia, who would 
be the more offended by the defection of the Aclneans, 
as be had of late been striving to conciliate their good- 
will by spontaneous concessions ; and little as he was 
entitled either to their confidence or their gratitude, to 
turn against him without any fresh provocation in his 
hour of danger, wore the appearance of treachery and 
baseness. Least of all, was it possible to foresee whether 
Roman protection would prove less burdensome than 
Macedonian dominion. No wonder that the Achaean s 
felt themselves in a strait ; but the manner in which 
they betrayed their perplexity, according to Livy’s de- 
scription, was almost ludicrous. The first day of the 
assembly was occupied with the speeches of the envoys. 

A difference might be observed between the tone of f 
the Romans and their allies, and that of Philip's am- 
I lAv, xxKii 19. Polyb xviL 1. 
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bassador, Cleomedon. The Romans urged the League 
not only to enter into their alliance, but to take an 
active i)art in the war, and held out the restoration of 
Corinth as a recompense. Cleomedon asked so faintly 
for su|)i>ort, as made it evident that his master hoped 
for nothing more than neutrality on the part of the 
Achfeatis. '^fhe next day, when the usual invitation 
had heen given by the herald, no orator rose to address 
the assembly. It was in vain that Aristicnus, as pre- 
sident, endeavoured to excite a debate : not a murmur 
w^as heard among the multitude. Aristienus then un- 
dertook to plead the cause of the Romans himself. He 
insisted chiefly on Philip's manifest inferiority and his 
inability to protect the Achieans, if they should be 
attacked by the allied fleets, while Nabis pressed them 
in the interior of the peninsula. Kven this speech 
however produced only confused murmurs and con- 
tention, hut 110 regular debate. 7 'he demiurges them- 
selves, to whom it belonged to i)ut the (jiiestion, were 
equally divided : five declared their intention to take 
the votes of the assembly on the alliance with Rome : 
tlic other five protested against this proceeding, as a 
bleach of the law by which it was forbidden that any 
measure adverse to the alliance with Philip, should he 
either proposed by the magistrates or decreed by the 
assembly. The rest of the day was spent in violent 
but fruitless altercations. On the third, when the law 
requirefl that the decree should be moved, one of the 
protesters, whose resolution had given way to his father's 
threats, went over to the Roman party, and the general 
sense of the assembly now showed itself so clearly on 
the same side, that before the question was put to the 
vote, all the Dyma;ans and Megalopolitaiis pre.sent and 
a part of the Argives rose up and quitted the place. 
'Phe old connection between Megalopolis and the royal 
house of Macedoii, the l)enefits which Philip had re- 
cently conferred on Dymc, having ransomed its citizens 
fiom the masters to whom they had been sold after the 
town was taken by the Romans, and his supiiosed 
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descent from an Argive stock, and his manifold re- 
lations of friendship and hospitality with Argive families, 
furnished reasons for their conduct which were admitted 
to be sufficient even by the llonians and their partisans. 
The decree of alliance with Attains and the Rhodians 
was then carried forthwith ; the alliance with Rome 
was only deferred until the requisite sanction of the 
Roman people could be obtained. In the meanwhile it 
was decreed that all the forces of the League should 
march to the aid of L. Quinctius, who, having taken 
Ceiichieie, was now laying siege to Oorinth. lie had 
reckoned on a division between the Corinthians and the 
]\Iacedoniaii garrison. Rut the citizens and the soldiers 
appeared to be animated by one spirit, as if tlcfending 
their common country. And he was also deceived in 
his calculations as to the strength of the garrison itself, 
which, lK‘side the Greeks and Macedonians, included a 
great number of Italian deserters, who having the fear 
of an ignominious death before their eyes, fought with 
desperate fury, and when it had been reinforced by a 
body of 1500 men brought by Philocles, Attains ad- 
vised Lucius to abandon the hopeless enterprise : the 
Roman clung to it a little longer, but at last, seeing ilie 
obstacles to lie plainly insurmountable, raised the siege, 
and returned to wdnter at Corcyra. The consul about 
the same time made himself master of Klatea ; but on 
the other hand Philocles, after the relief of Corinth, 
was invited to Argos by the Macedonian party, and 
had surprised Larissa in the night. There was a gar- 
rison of 500 Acliffans in the town, commanded by the 
Dyniean iKnesidamus, who at first made some show 
of resistance, but seeing himself far outnumbered, he 
accepted the permission offered by Philocles for his 
troops to depart. lie himself refused to abandon his 
post, and with a few followers who remained by his 
side pciished in a shower of missiles. 

After the election of the consuls for the ensuing year, 
the friends of Hainininus exerted all their influence to 
prevent him from being superseded by either of the new 
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consuls, and through the intercession of two tribunes 
the consuls were induced to submit their claims to the 
pleasure of the senate, which decided that he should 
retain his command until a successor should be ap- 
pointed in his room, and that both the consuls should 
remain that year in Italy. A reinforcement of 5000 foot 
and 300 horse was decreed for his army, and 3000 for 
the fleet, which was also to remain under his brother's 
command. Jiefore Titus knew that his wishes had 
been thus gratified, and while he was on the point of 
besieging the citadel of Opus, where he had iK'en ad- 
mitteil into the town by an aristocratical party, though 
the il^tolians had been previously invited by their ad- 
versaries, he received a proposal from Philip who was 
wintering at Dernetrias, to appoint time and place for 
an interview. Flamininus desired above all things the 
honour of terminating the war, and being uncertain how 
long his command might last, willingly complied with 
the king’s request. They met on the coast near Nicaea, 
in the Malian gulf, Flamininus accompanied by Amy- 
nander, Dionysodorus, an envoy from Attains, the Rho- 
dian admiral Agesimbrotus, Phoeneas, the iEtolian 
strategus, and several of his countrymen, and the 
Aclneans, Aristamus and Xenophon, Philip only bringing 
with him, beside his two Macedonian secretaries, the 
Achiean exile Cycliades, and Brachyllas, his leading 
paitisan in Birotia. Flamininus stood on the beach ; the 
king at the prow of his galley, declining to land, on the 
plea of distrust toward the iEtolians. Philip, though 
he was the only speaker on his own side, showed him- 
self more than a match for all his adversaries in the 
management of his cause, only indulging his humour in 
sarcastic sallies and retorts more freely than was thought 
to beseem his dignity. ^ The main article in the con- 
ditions required by the Romans was that he should 
withdraw his garrisons from all the Greek cities : they 
also demanded that he should deliver up the prisoners 


i Pulyb. xvii. 1. foil. Liv. xxxil. 32. 
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and deserters, restore the places in Illyria which ho had 
taken since the treaty of Epirus, and all those belonging 
to Ptolemy which he had conquered since the death of 
Philopater, But each of the other allied states had its 
separate complaints and demands, which, with Philip's 
replies, occupied the greater part of the day, and toward 
evening it was agreed that they should set down in 
writing the terms which they insisted on, and that the 
conference should be renewed at the same place the 
next morning. But on th^ morrow he did not appear 
before the afternoon, pretending to have been perplexed 
by the difficulty of the demands made on him, but 
apparently wishing to avoid fresh altercation, and then 
proposed a private interview with Flamininus, to which 
the Jlornan consented. The result however did not 
satisfy any of the allies, and the conference was again 
adjourned. At the third meeting Philip obtained leave 
to send an embassy to Rome, and a two months’ ar- 
mistice for that purpose ; but as the price of this favour 
he was obliged immediately to withdraw all his garrisons 
from Phocis and Locris. Flamininus and the allies 
likewise sent envoys to watch the proceedings of the 
king’s ministers at Rome, and to put the senate on its 
guard against them. These envoys obtained an audience 
at Rome befoie Philiji’s ambassadors, and they drew 
the senate’s attention chiefly to one point, — that Greece 
could never be really independent so long as Chalcis, 
Coiinth, and Demetrias remained in Philip’s hands. 
These were, as he himself was used insultingly to call 
them, the fetters of Greece, and she could not stir a 
limb while Peloponnesus was commanded by the gar- 
rison of Corinth, the central provinces threatened from 
Chalcis, and Thessaly overawed by a force stationed at 
Demetrias. * The senate seized this handle, and stopped 
Philip’s orator at tlie beginning of his speech, by the 

' Pnlyb XMi. 11, Ih'Sctf Strabo, ix. p 4i?8. 
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question, whether his master was ready to evacuate 
Corinth, Chalcis, and Demetrias, and when it appeared 
that the ‘ambassadors had received no instructions on 
this head, they were roughly dismissed. The terms on 
which peace should be granted, were left td the dis- 
cretion of Flamininus, who finding the senate so ready 
to meet his wishes, declined a fresh interview with 
Philip, and declared that he would receive no embassy 
from him, which did not lay down as the basis of the 
negotiation the entire emancipation of Greece. 

In the course of the winter Philip received another 
mortifying intimation of the opinion which generally 
prevailed in Greece as to the issue of the contest. Now 
that the crisis of his destiny seemed to be approaching, 
he could ill spare the force which might be necessary to 
defend Argos, and he no doubt thought he had devised 
a happy expedient for relieving himself from this burden, 
while he secured a useful ally, when he instructed Phi- 
locles to commit Argos to the custody of Nabis, to be 
restored if his arms should prosper, and to hint that the 
king was willing to give some of his daughters in mar- 
riage to the tyrant's sons. Nabis on this occasion con- 
ducted himself in a manner worthy of his reputation. 
He at first affected to decline the proposal unless the 
Argives should consent to the transfer. But when in 
their public assembly they rejected his protection with 
the strongest expressions of loathing and horror, having 
now a sufficient handle for his purpose, he immediately 
closed with the overtures of Philocles, and was admitted 
by night into the city. A few of the opulent citizens 
made their escape in the tumult, and only lost their 
property, which was immediately confiscated. The rest 
were not only robbed of all their gold and silver, but 
compelled to raise large sums by fear of torture, which 
was inflicted on all who hesitated, or were suspected of 
concealing their wealth. Having thus sustained the 
character of the tyrant, he proceetled to play the part of a 
demagogue, and called an Assembly in which he proposed 
a decree for the cancelling of debts, and the redistribution 
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of the land. It was a repetition of the process hy which 
he had made hiinseJf rnastiT of Sparta. 1 1 only reinaiiierl 
for him to secure his acquisition by another piece of ])er- 
fidy. lie sent envoys to open a negotiation with Fla- 
mininus and with Attains, and invited them to an inter- 
view at Argos. It took place at a little distance from 
the city. The Homan required that Nabis should make 
peace with the Acliteans and send auxiliaries against 
IMiilij). Nabis consented so far as to grant a truce for 
four months, and he sii])plied the jiroconsul with 600 
of his Cretans. Hut though he professed to have come 
to Argos as its protector, at the leqiu st of the people, 
^Vttalus could not induce him to withdraw his troops 
that they might freely declare their mind. He left a 
garrison in the city, and on his return to Sparta sent 
his wdfe to Argos, to complete the spoliation which he 
had begun. A})ega was worthy of such a consort ; and 
her dissimulation, avarice, and cruelty, were not unfitly 
represented by the engine of torture which Nabis had 
contrived in licr image. She summoned the Argive 
women of the higher class into her presence, and did 
not let them go until by threats or torments she had 
stripped them of every ornament of their persons. ^ Ma- 
mininus. on his way back to his winter-quarters, stopped 
at the gate of Corinth, to show his Cretans as a proof of 
the tyrant's defection ; and having invited Philocles to 
an interview, he found that even his fidelity was begin- 
ning to waver, and that he was watching the turn of 
events for a fitter season to betray his trust. 

There were now only two states south of Thermopyhe 
which had not declared themselves in favour of Home : 
Acarnaniaand Bmotia. The Acarnanians, partly through 
their sense of honour, partly through their enmity to 
the iEtolians, adhered to Philip to the last. In Hoeotia 
Thebes was the stronghold of the Macedonian interest. 
The Theban partisans of Macedonia, at first a very 

I So PoIybiiM, xvii. 17. yivoe etlxietf /3/af : v^hich is 
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small faction, with Brachyllas, tlie chief of the house of 
Neon, at their head, had, under the protection of Anti- 
gonus Doson and Philip, become masters of the state, 
'^rhey kept the jieople in good-humour by largesses from 
the treasury, and by connivance at their transgressions of 
the law, while they themselves eluded all inquiry into their 
administration, and spent their fortunes in a continual 
round of feasting. It was this wretched state of things 
which had induced the Megarians to return to their con- 
nection with the Aclneans ; and the Ba-otian force w'hich 
was sent to recover Megara was scared away, as we have 
seen, by the mere rumour of Philopmmen’s appioach.* 
^V'^hen the Homans had established themselves in the 
heart of (Jrccce, and seemed to be on the point of bring- 
ing their contest with Philip to a successful close, his 
partisans at 'rhebes were in a still harder strait than the 
Aclnrans had been before their last tlecision. They 
could not bring themselves to renounce the advantages 
wdiich they owed to Macedonian patronage, but still less 
could they venture to tlefy the enmity of the Romans. 
I’hcy wished therefore to be allowed to remain neutral : 
hut, in their attempt to escape between two opposite 
dangers, they w^ere so unhappy as to fall into both, 
without the merit or honour of either. They were 
neither constant to Philip, nor acquired the favour of 
Rome, but were betrayed by their own duplicity into the 
hands of Flaminiiius. Having caused a general assembly 
of the Ba'otians to be summoned to the capital, he 
marched from Klatea with 2000 legionaries, and en- 
camped five miles from Thebes. '^I'he next day, accom- 
panied by Attains, and by the ministers of the allied 
states, he advanced toward the city, ordering the troops 
to follow at the interval of a mile. At half-way he was 
met by the Ba'otarch Antiphilus, with whom he en- 
gaged in friendly conversation, but slackened his pace as 
they drew near to the city, to let his men overtake him. 
In the bustle of his entrance their approach was not per- 

^ PuI^U \x 4— fi. 
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ceived, until it was too late to exclude tliem. He was 
thus master of 'J'hebes, and the Assembly, which was 
held the next day, could only exhibit the vain semblance 
of free consultation. Attains opened the proceedings 
with a speech in favour of Rome; but the exertion 
caused a fit of paralysis, in which he was carried away 
from the assembly, and which, though not immediately 
fatal, he did not survive many months. The decree 
however of alliance with Rome was carried without a 
dissentient voice ; and Flamininus could thus turn all 
his thoughts to the approaching contest, without any 
anxiety as to the part of Greece which he would leave 
behind him when he next marched against Philip. 

Early in the spring of 197> Philip assembled his 
forces at Dium for tlie decisive conflict. If it had been 
possible to elude it much longer the delay would only 
have exhausted all the resources which afforded him a 
hope of success. Even now the population of his king- 
dom had so shrunk during the long series of wars 
waged by him and his ancestors, that he was obliged to 
flU up the muster-rolls with boys of sixteen, and vete- 
rans past the age of military service. He therefore re- 
solved to give battle in the plains of Thessaly, where 
he would have the advantage of favourable ground, and 
his kingdom to fall back upon. Flamininus was detained 
two or three days on his march northward at I'her- 
inopyl®, while an iEtolian assembly held at Hcraclea 
was debating on the amount of the force which it should 
send to him. On the borders of Thessaly he was joined 
by 2000 foot and 400 horse under Pheeneas, and after 
an unsuccessful attempt on the Pihiotic 7'hebes, en- 
camped about six miles from Phera?. Philip had al- 
ready advanced to Larissa, and as soon as he heard of 
the enemy's position, marched to meet him. While 
the two armies lay near Pherce, a skirmish of cavalry 
took place, in which the ACtoUans were victorious. But 
the ground about the suburbs of Pher®, being thickly 
planted and intersected with walls, was ill suited for 
the operations of either army ; and the two com- 
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maiiders, as if in concert, moved at the same time to- 
ward the territory of Scotussa, attracted by the corn 
which was just ripe. Without any intelligence of each 
other’s movements they encamped on opposite sides of 
a ridge, called from some rocky summits Cynosce- 
phala; (the Dogs’-hcads). This was the field of the 
battle which decided the fate of the Macedonian 
monarchy. ^ 

The two armies were about equal in numbers ; the 
Macedonian jdialanx consisted of l6‘,000 men, to which 
were added 7000 light infantry and 2000 cavalry. 
The Romans hud the advantage by the number of the 
.dEtoIian horse. It was the first time that an oppor- 
tunity had occurred for the phalanx and the legion 
to measure tlieir strength against each other, and the 
empire of the civilised world depended on the result. 
Yet to a superficial observation it might seem that on 
this occasion a blind chance had interfered to prevent a 
fair comparison. On the morning of the battle the 
ground was covered by so thick a mist, that Philip, 
thinking it impossible that any action could take place 
that day, had sent out numerous parties to collect fod- 
der. But a Roman detachment sent from the camp to 
explore the country, and discover the enemy’s position, 
fell in with one which he had posted on the heights of 
Cynoscej)halie. An engagement ensued, in which the 
Romans were beginning to give way, when the Aitolians 
came to their aid, and turned the fortune of the fight. 
Philij) was obliged to send bis cavalry, and the greater 
part of his light infantry, to support the first de- 
tachment, and their arrival again changed the scene. 
The Romans were dislodged from the heights, and 
driven down into the plain, and they would have been 
completely routed, if they had not been protected by 
the iEtolian cavalry, which is admitted by Polybius 
to have been the best in Greece for service of this kind. 
Flamininus now deemed it necessary to bring up the 
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legionaries, who quickly put the Macedonians to flight. 
In the meanwdiile l*hilip had heun induced by exag- 
gerated accounts of tlie first successes obtained by his 
troops to set the phalanx in motion. Yet it was only 
a part of it that was brought into action. lU*luctaiiily, 
and agciinst his better judgment, inisliking, as he <le- 
clared, both the place and the time, he nevertheless in 
comj)]iance with the importunity of his officers hastened 
forward with the light wing, tliat he might not lose 
the supposed favourafde juncture, ordering tlie rest to 
follow as quickly as possible. And this light wing, 
which reached the top of the lieights in time to protect 
the fugitives, who were driven back by the advance of 
the legionaries, was complt‘tely victorious over the left 
of the Jloman army, 'fhe llonian aims could make no 
impression on that hedge of spears, ten of which were 
pointed against each soldier. ^ The Macedonians also 
stood on the higher ground, and after the first shock, 
which was accompanied with a tremendous shout of 
both armies, continued to gain on the retreating foe. 
Flamininus soon perceived tliat the day was lost on 
this part of the field. But the rest of the phalanx, 
which was just appearing on the heights, ha«l not yci 
formed, and was impeded by the uneienness of the 
ground. While it was still in this confusion, the Bo- 
maii general, having first sent the elephants to increase 
tlie disorder, charged it with the whole of his force not 
previously engaged : and as the phalanx, if not irre- 
sistible, was utterly helpless, it was presently routed, 
and the Homans had only to slaughter their defenceless 
enemies. One division raised its sarissas in token of 
surrender; but as the Romans did not understand the 
sign, it was only the more exposed to their attack ; and 
Quinctius, though he discovered the error, could not or 
would not prevent the carnage. The victory was coin- 

> Livy (xxxni. R.) ctccciTod by his miporfcct Knowletlgoof Greek, has 
fallen into the ludicrous mistake ol supposing that the phalanx laid aside 
itb b.irissas, which he fanned cncuinbeied it by llieir length, and translates 
»etTaSat}./,ov^i reef fxftffo’us hastiS poiUts. 
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pletc*! by the promptness of a Roman tribune, who, 
w'itliout orders, like Philopoemcn at Scllasia, charged 
the Macedonian right wing in the rear. (Jnable to 
cliangc its front, and seeing the enemy, who had lii- 
therto been retreating before it, now making a stand, it 
could only seek safety in flight. Philip, having first 
with a few followers ascended an eminence, from Avhich, 
as the mist had now rolled away, lie could survey the 
field of battle, and having satisfied himself that the day 
was irrecoverably lost, rode ofl‘ at full speed toward 
Tempo ; and having stopped for one day at Gonni to col- 
lect as many of the fugitives as could overtake him, 
and having sent to Larissa to destroy his papers there, 
jiursued his way into Macedonia. On his side 8000 
were slain, ,0000 made prisoners. The loss of the 
Romans was estimated at no moie than 700. 

Such was the issue of the battle of (’ynoscephalse ; 
and it might seem, as has been observed, at first sight, 
rather a woik of cliance, produced by an extraordinary 
combination of fortuitous circumstances, than a proof 
of any intrinsic .sn])eriority of the one army over the 
other. And so it appears to have been common among 
the Greeks to attribute the success of the Romans to 
fortune. Rut Polybius has pointed out very clearly 
that the very essence of the advantage which the legion 
ha<l over the phalanx, lay in tliis : that there was so 
much room in all military operations for the interven- 
tion of fortuitous circumstances. The efficacy of the 
phalanx was in fact merely conventional ; it tlepetided 
on certain conditions, which no general could command, 
and on events wliich none could foresee. It was there- 
fore no match for a force which could readily adapt 
itself to every position and emergency. Phili]) lost the 
battle only as be must have done in every other case, 
unless his enemy bad allowed him to choose bis own 
time and ground. 

The Romans, on their return from the pursuit, pro- 
ceeded to plunder the Macedonian camp ; but they 
found that the A^holians had already carried off the 
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greater part of the booty ; and they were the more offended 
with the greediness of their allies, as the JEtoliaii ca- 
valry might have done much harm to the flying enemy, 
and perhaps might have overtaken the king himself. 
The murmurs which arose from this circumstance were 
a prelude to more serious differences. The iEtolians, as 
we have seen, had done good service in the earlier part 
of the battle ; but they claimed almost the whole glory 
of the victory : and the Roman general himself was 
deeply displeased by some verses which circulated through 
the camp, in which the name of the iEtolians stood fore- 
most, and he and his army were described as if they had 
taken a subordinate part in the work.^ There was an- 
other still deeper ground of offence. The iEtohans had 
pretensions which were at variance with the interests of 
Rome : and Flamininus soon made them feel the change 
which had taken place in their relations with him, from 
the moment that he had no further use to make of them. 
At Larissa he was met by three envoys from Philip, 
who came to ask the ordinary truce for the burial of the 
slain, and leave to send an embassy to the Roman camp. 
Flamininus granted a truce for fifteen days, and consented 
to admit Philip to a conference at Tempo, adding an en- 
couraging message, which gave great offence to the 
lians, who complained that they had not been consulted, 
as they used to be on all matters before the battle, and 
threw out insinuations, that the Roman general was 
making advances to the king from corrupt motives. A 
few days before that which had been fixed for the con- 
ference, Flamininus held a council to consider the terms 
of peace which should be demanded. The iEtolians 
would hear of none, but urged him to follow up the 
victory, until Philip should be despatched, or driven out 
of his kingdom : an occasion which Flamininus did not 
neglect, to enlarge on the generosity with which Rome 
was wont to treat her vanquislied enemies. Ainynander 
innocently expressed a hope, that the terms would be 
such as would enable him to maintain himself against 

I Plut. Flam. 9. 
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Philip, after the departure of the Romans. At the con- 
ference Philip cut off all dispute at the outset, by a de- 
claration, that he accepted all the conditions which had 
been previously prescribed to him by the Romans and 
their allies, and was ready to submit to the decree of the 
senate on other points. But an angry altercation ensued 
between Flamininus and the iEtolians, who demanded the 
restitution of their Thessalian towns, while the Roman 
refused to give up any which had opened their gates to 
him ; Pthiotic Tliebes, which had been taken by force 
after it had refused to surrender, they might deal with 
as they would. ^ A truce of four months was concluded 
with Pliilip, who was required to pay 200 talents imme- 
diately, and to deliver his son Demetrius and some of 
his friends as hostages ; but the money and hostages 
were to be restored to him if the treaty should be broken 
off at Rome.^ 

It was not any magnanimous feeling, but the threaten- 
ing movements of Antiochus that had rendered Flami- 
ninus unwilling to push Philip to extremities ; and the 
same cause made the senate anxious to terminate the 
Macedonian war. Notwithstanding therefore the oppo- 
sition of the new consuls, each of whom wished for the 
Macedonian province, the peace was decreed and con- 
firmed by the comitia of the tribes. The heads of the 
treaty were embodied in an ordinance of the senate, and 
ten commissioners were appointed, according to estab- 
lished usage, to carry it into effect, and to consult with 
Flamininus on some points which were left to their dis- 
cretion. 

The battle of Cynoscephalts put an end to the resist- 
ance of the Acarnanians. Their magistrates and lead- 
ing men had yielded to the solicitations of L. Quinctius, 
or saw more clearly than the common people that it was 
vain to withstand the power of Rome ; and they held a 
congress at Leucas, in which a decree was passed in the 
name, but without the authority, of the nation, for alU- 

» Polyb. xviii. 17—22. Llv. xxxiii. 11—13. * Liv. xxxiil. 13. 
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aiice with the Romans. Rut this decree was soon after 
iiidij^nantly annulled by the people, and its authors called 
to account, though pardoned on acknowledgment of their 
offence, Lucius, as soon as he heard of this reaction, 
sailed from Corcyra ainl laid siege to Leucas, which 
made a long and most gallant resistance, though ^‘xposed 
to attack both by sea and land, and only surren<lerc*d 
after the enemy had been treacherously admitted into 
the citadel. A few days after, tlie contest was decided 
in "i'Jiessaly, and tlie rest of the Acarnanian towns sub- 
mitted to the conquerors. 

About the same time the Achieans, imtler their general 
Nicostratus, gained a victory over Androsthcncs, the 
commander of C’orinth, which delivcri'd the Achiean ter- 
ritory from the ravages which it had ])rcviously suftered 
from the garrison ; and a body of Achieau auxiliaries 
aided the Rhodians to recover the greater part of the 
Penea. Philip liimself did not remain inattive after 
his defeat ; but when the Dardaiiians, supposing that 
they might now insult him with impunity, made an in- 
road into Macedonia, he hastily collected a small army, 
fell upon them suddenly near Stobi, and ebased them 
with great slaughter out of his dominions.* 

Toward the close of the year the tranquillity of Greece 
was slightly disturbed by some struggles of the two Hmo- 
tiaii factions, which kept up their contest after that of tlieir 
patrons had ceased. Notwithstanding the alliance which 
had been concluded with Rome, a number of Rrrotians 
fought on Philip's side at Cyiioscepliahe under the com- 
mand of Brachyllas; and he, with many others of them, 
was among the prisoners. Flamininus however, to con- 
ciliate the Boeotians, consented to release them ; but he 
could not soothe their hostility by this favour, which 
they affected to ascrilx* to Philip’s intercession; and 
Brachyllas on his return was elected Bmotarch. 'Fhe 
chitTs of the opposite party, who had promoted the al- 
liance with Rome, began to be unersy about the lot which 
awaited them when their adversaries should be no longer 

1 hiv, xxxiii. li — J8. 
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overawed by the vicinity of a Roman army, and they 
consulted Flamininiis on the expediency of removing 
Rrachyllas. Flamininus would not meddle with such a 
transaction himself, but advised them to speak to the 
ThUnlian general Alexamenes. Hy him they w^ere fur- 
nished with six men, three iEtolians and three Italians, 
who killed Rrachyllas ixs he w'as returning home at night 
with some dissolute companions from a feast. liut the 
contrivers of the murtler were afterw^ards detected, and 
one of them was put to <loath after he had been ex- 
amined hy torture, in whicli he probably disclosed the 
connivance of Flamininus. 'fhe discoveiy ins])ired all 
classes of the Bmotians with mortal hatred toward the 
Romans ; and as they did not venture to exhibit it openly, 
they wreaked it hy a series of cowardly assassinations on 
the individual Roman soldiers who happened to pass 
through ihrotia. At'^heu at length search W'us made liy 
the order of Flamininus, .500 corpses were found with 
ch*ar signs of violent death, at the liottom of the lake 
(’opais, Flamininus demanded the delivery of the mur- 
derers, and imposed a contribution of .500 talents on the 
Rmotians. AFhen they offered excuses instead of com- 
pliance, he invaded the country, and laid siege to Acra- 
phia and (Vironea, the towms nearest to the ])rincipal 
scenes of bloodshed. I’he Rmotians now were ready to 
submit, but could only obtain forgiveness through the 
intercession of the Achieans and tlie Athenians, and on 
condition of surreiulering the guilty, and paying a fine 
of thirty talents. 

By the decree of the senate which was brought by the 
ten commissioners, peace was granted to Philip on the 
following terras: — all the Greeks, both in Kurope and 
Asia, were to be free, and governed by their own laws ; 
hut with one very important exception. The districts 
subject to Philip, and the towns held hy his garrisons, 
were to be delivered up to the Romans before the next 
Isthmian Games. Yet this exception again was so qua- 
lified, that several towns were named which he was im- 
mediately to evacuate, and to restore to absolute freedom. 
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These were Euroitius, IVdasa, liargylia, and lassus in 
Caria, Abydus, Thasos, Myrina, and PerinthiiSj all 
places far remote from Greece. Titus was to write to 
Prusias of Bithynia, in the name of the senate, on behalf 
of Cios. APithin the same time Philip was to surrender 
all the Homan prisoners ami deserters, and all his ships 
of war, except five boats and his state galley, a huge and 
useless vessel ; and he was to pay 1000 talents, one half 
immediately, the rest by instalments in ten years. 

These articles, according to Polybius, diffused uni- 
versal joy throughout Greece, except among the A'.to- 
lians : they alone complained that the liberty announced 
by the decree was a mere name, destitute of reality. 
Polybius attributes these complaints to their resentment, 
yet he admits that they were not without plausibility: 
and though the sagacity of the .^tolians may have 
been quickened by their disappointment, it is probable 
that their suspicions were shared by many who had 
not the courage to express them. They observed that, 
since the towns which Philip was to set at liberty were 
named, it was clear that those which he was to deliver 
up to the Homans were not included in the same class, 
or to enjoy the same freedom : and among these, beside 
Oreus and Eretria, were Ghalcis, Demetrias, aiul Co- 
rinth. It was therefore evident that the fitters of 
Greece were not to be unlocked, but only to he trans- 
ferred to the grasp of a stronger hand, Polybius, with 
a breach of candour into which he is often betrayed by 
his ill-will toward the .ffitolians, treats these objections 
as mere verbal cavils and exaggerations. But it is 
certain that the TEtolians not only put a fair construc- 
tion on the language of the decree, but penetrated the 
intentions of the senate. The senate meant to keep 
these important places in its own possession : not 
indeed so much through distrust of the Greeks, as for 
the sake of precaution against Antiochus. It had not 
however finally determined this point, but left it to the 
decision of the commissioners after consultation with 
Flamininus. For there was room for hesitation as to 
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the expediency of the measure. If on the one hand it 
was dangerous to leave these places exposed to attack 
from Antiochus, it was also unsafe at such a juncture 
to forfeit the confidence and alienate the goodwill of 
the Greeks. The question became the subject of a 
long and warm debate between Flamininus and the 
commissioners, who were inclined to carry out the 
senate’s original design in every part. But Flamininus 
so strongly pleaded the necessity of stopping the mouths 
of the il^tolians, and of making good the professions 
which the Romans had so often held out to their allies, 
that the commissioners yielded on some points to his 
opinion. It was settled that Corinth should be im- 
mediately delivered up to the Achieans, according to 
the terms of their late treaty with Rome, but that 
the Acrocorinthiis, Chalcis, and ])emetrias should be 
retained by Roman garrisons. Livy supposes it to 
have been expressly declared in the decree of the 
council, that this occupation should be merely tem- 
porary, to last only as long as the movements of An- 
tiochus should afford cause for anxiety ; but Polybius 
is silent as to any such restriction.^ 

These deliberations took place at Corinth, and the 
final decision of the commissioners was to be published 
at the Isthmian festival which was now near at hand. 
It was attended by an unusual concourse of Greeks, 
anxious to learn the fate of their country, and the use 
which the Romans would make of their victory. This 
was the subject which engrossed all conversation, and 
various conjectures were formed about it ; but the pre- 
vailing opinion, as reported by Polybius^, seems not to 
have differed very widely from that of the -^.tolians. 
When the spectators were assembled, before the games 
began, after silence had been bidden by the sound of the 
trumpet, proclamation was made by a herald, that the 
Roman senate, and Titus Quinctius, having overcome 
King Philip and the Macedonians, give liberty to the 


1 Folyb. xviii. 28. Liv, xxxiil. .31. 
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Corinthians, Phocians, Locriaiis, Euhcrans, Acha;ans of 
Phthia, Magnetos, Thesbalians, and Perrhabians, with 
exemption from garrisons and trdmte, and ])ennission to 
govern themselves hy their hereditary laws. The cata- 
logue included every part of Greece which had hitherto 
been occupied by Philij» ; and the proclamation was in 
substance, as it was sometimes described, a declaration 
that the indei)en(lcnce of Greece was restored. So it 
was understood hy those who heard it. A shout of joy 
rent the air, such, that birds which were Hying over 
the heads of the multitude are said to have dropped to the 
ground : and the herald was obliged to re])eat tlie j»ro- 
clamation, as well for the sake of those who had not 
heard it distinctly, as l>ecause the rest could scarcely 
believe the evidence of their senses, 'fhc shout then 
rose again still louder than before : the spectacle which 
followed passed unheeded: the whole assembly was 
occupied with one thought «and one feeling, 'i'ltus, as 
he withdrew at the end of the games, was almost stifled 
by the thiong which crowded about him, to gaze and 
applaud, to grasp his hands, and shower garlands and 
fillets on his head. Yet we may suspect, that the 
pressure which he found most painful, was that of un- 
deserved gratitude ; for he probably thought much less 
highly of his own services than Polybius, who does not 
scruple to observe, that extravagant as the display of 
gratitude might seem, it fell short of the obligation : a 
reflection so glaringly wide of the truth, that we can 
hardly explain it, so as not to question either his judg- 
ment or his sincerity. The enthusiasm of the mul- 
tituile was more excusable, as they could not foresee all 
the advantages which the Homans were to reap from 
their victory over J*hilip, and either dirl not yet know 
that they had resolved to keep the fetters of Greece in 
their hands, or believed that this was only a temporary 
measure, and a necessary precaution. But tlie joy of 
the more considerate might have been damped by the 
thought, that such a boon could only be bestowed by a 
master who was able to resume it at his pleasure. 
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After the festival, Flamininus and the commissioners 
proceeded to adjust the other affairs, which were com- 
mitted to tlieir discretion. The envoys of Antiochiis 
were dismissed with a peremptory injunction to their 
master, to evacuate all the Asiatic cities which hud be- 
loufifed either to J’liilip or to Ptolemy, and to abstain 
from agt^ression on those which retained their indepen- 
dence, and above all not to pass over in person, or to 
send forces into Kurope : but it w^as announced that 
some of the Ten would shortly seek an interview with 
the king. The province of Orcstis, -which had revolted 
from Philip during the war, w’as declared independent, 
and he was thus, to Jiis bitter mortification, prevented 
from taking revenge for its disloyalty.^ Tlie Illyrian 
districts of Lychnis and Parthi which had been subject 
to Philip were given to Pleuratus. Thessaly was as far 
as possible dismembered ; tlie Perrhicbians, l3olo[>es, and 
Magnetes were detached from it as independent states ; 
Phlhiotis however was annexed to it with the exception 
of Tlicbes and Pliarsalus. The claims of the glUolians 
to Pharsalus and to Leucas were referred to the senate; 
but they were permitted to renew their former relations 
with Phocis and Locris. Corinth, Triphylia, and 
rienea, were restored to the Acha^'lns. The commis- 
sioners wished to bestow Oreus and Kretriaon Eumenes, 
who had succeeded his father Attalus on the throne of 
Pergamus, but, on the remonstrance of Flamininus, the 
question was referred to the senate, which decided that 
these towns, together with Carystus, shoulil be restored 
to liberty. Valerius Antias, a writer of very slight au- 
thority, related that, by the original decree of the senate, 
iEgina, which Attalus had purchased from the iEtoIians, 
and the elephants, were given to his son of the same 
name ; and that the Athenians were rew'arded with the 
lordship of Paros, Imbros, Delos, and Scyros.- Nothing 
but the silence of Polybius throws a doubt on either fact. 
The commissioners then paited to undertake various 
missions. Cn. Cornelius, who was sent to Philip, pre- 

« Liv. xxxiii. lU. Coinpnn* xxxix. 23 * Ibid, xxxiii. 30. 
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vailed on him, that he might not seem to be reserving 
himself for Antiochus, to sue for alliance and amity with 
Home. Cornelius next proceeded to the TKtolian Assem- 
bly at Thermus ; hut he was there received with com- 
plaints, upbraidings, and reproaches, which grew at last 
so violent that he thought it safest to decline discussion, 
and to advise them to send an embassy to Rome, where 
they would be sure to obtain satisfaction of all reason- 
able demands. So ended the Macedonian war ; with a 
plentiful sowing of the dragon’s teeth. 
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CHAP. LXV. 

PROM THE PROCLAMATION OP THE LIBERTY OF GREECE 
UNDER ROMAN PROTECTION TO THE EMBASSY OF CAL- 
LICRATES TO ROME. 


Antiochus, the son of Seleucus Callinicus, and the sixth 
from the founder of his dynasty, sui named by his con- 
temporaries tile Great, was perliaps eminent in energy 
and ability above most of his line, though certainly not 
comparable in this res])ect to liis ancestor, the Con- 
queror. lie seems to have owed that title, — which 
however imported little in an age so lavish of such dis- 
tinctions, that his grandfather, a vile and odious prince, 
was surnamed tlie God — chiefly to the contrast be- 
tween the low state into which tlie Syrian monarchy 
had fallen when he ascended the throne, and that to 
which he finally raised it, but especially to his expe- 
dition for the recovery of the eastern provinces which 
had been taken from it by the Parthian and Ilactrian 
kings, an expedition which by its extent, duration, and 
dazzling success, might to a degenerate race recal the 
achievements of the Macedonian conqueror, lie seems 
to have been elated with the sounding epithet and to 
liave forgotten how largely he was indebted for liis 
triumphs to the imbecility of his Egyptian neighbours ; 
and ill an evil hour he conceived the project of eri- 


1 Appian, Syr. 1. Ocrvinus, Viher die Ih$toriscJtc Grosse, in Schlosscr’a 
Archiv. V p 4‘2.'3., seems to tloubl whether Appian’s authority is siitRcient 
to prove that Autioehus received the epithet iii his life-tiine. But it could 
hardly have been bestowed on him after the reverses whirh betel him 
toward the end of his life, though Romnn self-complacency was interested 
in the greatness of a conquered enemy, ana even magnilit'd it in honour of 
the hardy race which achicvctl the s ictory — cccuiii Antiochum. 

Niebuhr (Kl Schr. p. 221.) ub'^erves that the house of Seleucus never pro- 
duced A great prince. 

VOL. VIII. Y 
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larging tlie bounds of his empire until It sliould include 
all the conquests made by the first Seleucus after his 
Victory over Lysimachus. In the prosecution of this 
undertaking ho crossed the Hellespont in the spring of 
and made himself master of the Thracian Cher- 
sonesus ; and being struck with the advantageous site 
of Lysiinachia^ which had been ruined by the Thracians 
after Philip had withdrawn his troops, he determined 
to rebuild it and make it the capital of his bhiropcan 
dominions, which he intended should comprehend the 
whole kingdom of Lysimachus.^ While this work was 
going on he collected as many as he could of the ohi 
inhabitants, many of whom he ransomed from slaveiy, 
and invited new colonists/^ He was thus employed 
when L. Cornelius, who had been sent by the senate 
to mediate between him and Ptolemy, and three of 
the commissioners who had just been regulating the 
affairs of Greece, came to Lysimachia. They were 
amicably received and hospitably entertained. J3ut when 
they required him to restore the conquests he had made 
from Ptolemy and Philip, and demanded an explanation 
of the purpose for which he had come over to Europe, 
he firmly rejected their dictation, ri'ininded them that 
Home had no more to do with Asia than he with Italy, 
and asserted his claim to the European as well as the 
Asiatic possessions of Lysimachus. 'Phe conference, 
which had been carried on in a very high and sharp 
tone on both sides, was abruptly broken off by a false 
rumour of the death of the young king of Egypt, which 
induced AiUiochus to return to Asia, leaving his son 
Seleucus at Lysimachia. The commissioners on their 
return to Rome made a report which prepared the senate 
for an approaching war ivith Syria, and at the same 
time directed its attention to the hostile temper of the 
AUolians and the independent attitude of Nabis. 

The only doubt with regard to Nabis was, whether 
there was any sufficient pretext for a declaration of war 
against him ; and it appeared so difficult to find one. 


* Liv. xxxiii. 40. XXXIV. 58. Polyb. xvui. 
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that it was deciilecl to refer the question of war or peace 
to Flaminiiius. As soon as this decree of the senate 
reached him, he summoned a congress of the allies at 
Corinth, and professing that he should be entirely guided 
by their wishes, bade them consider whether they would 
have Argos left in the power of Nabis. It was a matter 
in which Rome had no concern, except so far as it in- 
terfered with the liberty of Greece, and thus impaired 
the glory of her work. The Athenian deputies extolled 
the Roman magnanimity, with some reflections on the 
malignity of its detractors: an allusion which roused the 
TKtoliana, .against whom it was pointed. They had been 
deeply otteiided by the result of their last embassy to 
Rome, whore the senate, as if to aggravate injury with 
insult, referred their claims again to their adversary 
FJamininiis. ^ They now inveighed against the meanness 
of the Athenians, complained of the wrong by which 
they were defrauded of Kchinus and Pharsalus, and 
taxed the Romans with dissimulation and hypocrisy. 
“ They pretended to be the liberators of Greece, and yet 
held it in its old fetters. Argos and Nabis were only 
pretexts to cover the continued presence of their army. 
Let the legions be embarked for Italy, and the iEtolians 
would undertake tliat Nabis shouhi withdraw his gar- 
rison from Argos.” The truth would only have dis- 
jileased the Romans; the boast disgusted the other 
allies. The Achiean general, Aristirnus, declaimed 
bitterly against the iEtolians, and intreated Flamininus 
not to leave Peloponnesus until he had secured it agtiinst 
their aggressions. The rest of the deputies joined in 
the same strain, and the war against Nabis was una- 
nimously decreed. 

Flamininus having sent for his troops from Klatea, 
marched against Argos, and at Cleonee was joined by 
Aristjenus with an Achican army of 10,000 foot and 
1000 horse. Nabis had committed the command of 
the garrison at Argos to his wife's brother Pythagoras, 
who was also his son-in-law, and he made the best 

> L.jb. xxxiii. ult. 
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preparations for its defence. He suppressed an insur- 
rection which was prematurely attempted by some of 
the citizens on the approach of the Romans, and no 
further movement took place within when Flamininus 
encamped in the suburbs. Finding this hojie disap- 
pointed, he called a council to deliberate on a siege. 
All the Greek officers, excejit Aristieiius, thought that 
as Argos was the occasion of the war, the first operations 
of the army should be directed against it. Rut Fla- 
mininus adopted the advice of ArisUtnus, to carry the 
Avar into the enemy’s country, and, having reaped or 
wasted the harvest in the plain of Argos, he marched 
to the borders of Laconia, where he waited some time 
for a reinforcement which he expected from Philip, and 
for a supply of provisions Avhich he liad ordered the 
Peloponnesian towns to furnish. He was joined by 
1 300 Macedonians and 400 Thessalian horse, anil by a 
numerous body of J^aceda?nionian exiles, with Agesipolis 
at their head. About the same time his brother Lucius 
had sailed into the gulf of Laconia with forty galleys, 
and Eumencs and tlie Rhodians were approaching with 
their combined squadrons. Nabis however did not 
abandon himself to despair, though his Avhole force 
amounted to no more than 13,000 men, being com- 
posed of 2000 Cretans, 3000 otlier mercenaries, and 
10,000 Laconian troops. He strengthened the de- 
fences of his capital with a new ditch and rampart, and 
struck terror into his subjects by the arrest of eighty 
suspected citizens, Avhoin he put to death the folloAving 
night, and by the execution of some helots, who were 
charged with having attempted to desert. When the 
Romans, having descended the vale of the (Enus to the 
hanks of the Eurotas, Avere proceeding to pitch their 
camp within a short distance from Sparta, they were 
throw'n into great confusion by a sudden charge of the 
tyrant’s auxiliaries, who were only repelled by the 
advance of the legionaries, and the next day, when the 
Roman column, moving southwiird, had passed the 
city, Nabis again sallied out and fell upon its rear with 
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Jiis mercenaries ; but the Romans, who anticipated an 
attack, shifted their front so rapidly and in such good 
order, that after an obstinate combat he was put to 
flight, and the Aclueans were enabled by their know- 
ledge of the ground to intercept or overtake many of 
the fugitives, before they could gain the city gate. 
Flainininus then ravaged the adjacent plain without 
farther interruption, and afterwards continued his de- 
vastations down to the sea-coast. 

In the ineanwliile Lucius, after he had taken several 
of tlie smaller towiis on the coast, laid siege to Clythimn, 
tlie arsenal of Sparta, a })opulous and well fortified 
city; and .is Fumeiies and the Rhodians ariived about 
the same time the works made rapid progress. Two 
officers, (lorgopas and Dexagoridas, commanded the 
place with equal .authority. Dexagoridas, when de- 
fence seemed hopeless, opened a clanilestine corre- 
spondence with the Roman general, but was detected, 
and put to death by his colleague. But he too was re- 
duced to despair, when Titus came up with a body of 
4000 men to support the besiegers ; and ho surrendered 
on condition that the garrison should be allowed to 
withdraw. Nabis, though he had been reinforced by 
1000 mercenaries and 2000 Argives under Pythagoras, 
who had left Argos under the charge of Timocrates, an 
Achaean, when be heard of the fall of Gythium, began 
to think liis situation desperate, and sent Pytbagoias to 
solicit an interview with Flamininus. Tliis request 
was granted ; and they met with a few attendants on 
each side in the plain of Sparta. In the conference, as 
reported by Livy, the strength of the argpiment seems 
to have been on tlie side of Nabis ; for it was difficult 
to point out any change that had taken place to aftbrd 
a just ground for hostility against him, since the day 
when Flarnininus accepted his aid against Philip. The 
Roman had then virtually, if not expreSvsly, recognised 
his title, not only to Sparta, but to Argos. The answer 
which the Roman historian puts into the mouth of his 
countryman, is hardly intelligible, but apparently quite 
Y 3 
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inconsistent with the facts recorded by the historian. 
Flainiriinus is made to deny that the Romans liad con- 
tiacted any friendsliip or alliance with Nabis, and then 
to allege the tyrant’s inisgovernment, his aggression 
on MessenCj his alliance with Philip, and his piracies, 
as grounds of war : but the validity of all these grounds 
manifestly depended on the truth of an assertion, which, 
if Livy’s narrative is to be lx,*lieved, was notoriously 
false. Flaininiiuis however was in a position in 
which it might Iv considered as a condescension to 
reason e\en on false premises. Aristajnus morC in- 
genuously exhorted Nabis to abdicate his power, and 
reminded him of many tyrants who had descended of 
their own accord to a private station, and had after- 
wards lived in safety and honour among their fellow- 
citizens. Rut Nabis had not so used his power that 
he could venture to resign it. ’Phe conference was 
adjourned to the morrow ; and then Nabis offered to 
evacuate Argos, and to give up his prisoners and de- 
serters ; if the Romans had any other demands to make, 
he desired that they might be set down in writing, that 
he might deliberate on them with his friends. A truce 
was granted, during which Flamininus conferred wdtli 
his allies on the question of pe.Tce. At first they were 
all Uiiwilling that it should be granted to liim on any 
terms ; and Flamininus, who had private motives for 
desiring it — chiefly the fear that he might otherwise 
he superseded before he had brought the war to a close 
— could not bring them over to his mind until he had 
frightened them with a prospect of the heavy contri- 
butions whicli he should be obliged to lay on them for 
the support of the army, if he was forced to undertake 
the siege of Sparta, wdiich he represented as likely to 
last through the winter. He was then allowed to pre- 
scribe terms of peace. They were sufficiently hard. 
One of the more important articles provided for the 
dismemberment of Laconia. Gythium, and the other 
maritime towns, were to be severed from the dominion 
of Nabis, as independent allies of Rome. He was also 
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to lip all the towns which he possessed in Crete 
to the Jloinans, and to surrender his whole navy_, re- 
taining: only two boats. He was strictly confined to 
Laconia, and forbidden even there to build or fortify, 
as w'tll as to make war or contract alliances. But he 
Avas left absolute master of Sparta, and the only pro- 
vision introduced in favour of the exiles was an article 
by which tlieir properly, which included the emanci- 
pated slaves, their children, and as many of their wives 
as wis})e'd to sliare their fortunes, were to be restored 
to them. Nabis w’as to ])ay 100 talents immediately, 
and 400 more by instalments in eight years. A six 
montlis’ truce was to be granted for an embassy to 
Rome. 

Nabis however found the conditions insupportable, 
especially those wliicli deprived him of bis maritime 
possessions, which were the chief source of his wealth 
and furnished the main strength of his army. The 
article of restitution to the exiles was no less disagree- 
able to the great mass of his creatines and dependants, 
and the mercenaries dreaded the end of a profitable 
occupation. Nabis inflamed the general discontent, and 
the Romans W'cre soon apprised by a renewal of hosti- 
lities that the negotiation ivas broken off. Flam minus 
now saw himself obliged to make an attempt on Sparta; 
hut his object still ivas it seems rather to terrify the 
tyrant into submission than to make himself master of 
the city. He sent for all the crew's of the three allied 
fleets, anti when they arrived, his whole force amounted 
to no less than /50,00(). With this multitude he sur- 
rounded the city and ordered a general assault, while 
three divisions of his best troops were led against three 
quarters in which the fortifications had not been com- 
pleted. The city would have been carried at these 
points if Pythagoras had not set fire to the adja- 
cent houses, and thus compelled the assailants to re- 
tire. The main purpose of Flamiiiinus how'ever had 
been answered ; for three days after Nabis sent 
his soii-iii-law to implore peace. It was granted on 
V 4f 
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the same conditions which had been before prescribed : 
the money was paid, and hostages, including a son of 
Nabis, delivered. In the meanwhile the Argives, having 
heard of the tyrant’s danger, rose and expelled his gar- 
rison. Flamininus arrived at Argos soon alter with his 
victorious army, and w'as invited to preside at the Ne- 
mean festival, which having been omitted in the season 
of public distress, was now celebrated in honour of the 
recent deliverance (k. c. 1 liberty of Argos 

w’^as solemnly proclaimed by a herald during the games, 
and the universal joy was only allayed by one reflection, 
nhich aflorded fresh matter for the invidious insi- 
nuations of the A^tolians, that Rome still sanctioned and 
uj)held the tyranny of Nabis, while the rightful heir of 
the Spartan throne was allowed to remain in exile. 

The senate ratified the treaty with Nabis, and re- 
solved to withdraw its army from Greece, and its 
garrisons from the Greek toivns, either moved by the 
influence of Flamininus, or because the goodwill of tlie 
Greeks, and the honour of Rome, appeared more im- 
portant than the advantage whicli w^ould be derived 
from the continued occupation of these places in a war 
with Antiochus, vhich was still indeed expecti lI as 
much as ever, but with more eagerness than anxiety. 
The reputation of Flamininus, as tlie patron of Greece, 
required this measure to enable him to complete his 
task, and terminate his mission with lustre. During 
the winter, after his campaign in Laconia, he remained 
at Elatea, occupieil with the settlement of the internal 
affairs of the Greek cities, in which the Macedonian 
interest had hitherto been predominant ; and it had 
probably been every where so much abused, that lie 
might seem to be merely redressing wrongs, and pro- 
jecting liberty, while he turned the scale in favour of 
Home. In the spring he summoned the deputies of all 
he allied cities to Corinth, where, as he took his leave, 
le recounted the benefits whicb they owed to the Ro- 
mans, to bis predecessors, and to himself ; vindicated 
he peace with Nabis as necessary to save Sparta from 
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destruction ; and announced, that he was on the ])oint 
of returning to Italy with his whole army, that he 
should immediately put the Acha?ans in possession of 
the AcrocorinthuSj and that wuthin ten days they would 
hear that the Roman garrisons liad been withdrawn 
from Demetrias and Chalcis. They would then know 
what credit to give in future to the charges of the 
iKtoIians. He concluded with an exhortation : to use 
their liberty soberly and discreetly ; to cherish concord 
both between city and city, and within each ; and to 
sliow themselves worthy of the boon bestowed on them 
by tlie Roman people ; remembering, that though their 
freedom had been won for them by the arms, and re- 
stored to them by the good faith of a foreign pow'or, it 
could only be jueserved by their own care. It was no 
doubt an earnest and friendly warning, and it diew 
tears from the audience, which affected the speaker 
himself. After a short ])ause he added a parting re- 
quest, that they w^ould collect as inany Roman citizens 
as they could find living among them in slavery, .'ind 
send them after him within two months into Thessaly. 
This was gladly promised, and the number retleeined 
in Achaia alone amounted to 1200, and cost the 
Achacans 100 talents. Before the assembly w^as dis- 
missed, it saw the garrison descend from the citadel, 
and march out of the city. Flamininus followed it, 
amidst acclamations of gratitude from the Greeks, and 
took the road to Elatea. He then seht his lieutenant, 
Aj). Claudius, with all the forces to Oricum, there to 
wait for him, and proceeded to Euba*a where he with- 
drew the Roman garrisons, not only from Chalcis, but 
from Oreus and Eretria, and in a congress of Euboean 
deputies repeated the advice which he had given at 
Corinth. lie next passed on to Demetrias, where 
while he withdrew the garrison, he seems to have taken 
measures to secure the ascendency of the partisans of 
Rome ; and he probably at the same time regulated the 
federal constitution of the Magnetos, who henceforth 
have a magistrate at their head with the title of Mag- 
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netarch. Ilis last work was to restore order and tran- 
quillity in Thessaly, which he found in extreme confusion. 
The cliaracter of the people is described as turbulent 
and unsteady, and under the Macedonian government, 
which superseded the forms of their ancient constitution, 
but substituted no definite system in its room', they 
seem to have experienced the evils of anarchy atid des- 
potism by turns.- The object of Flamininus appears 
to have been to assimilate the Thessalian constitution 
to that of the Aohii'an League, establislnng a perfect 
equality with regard to the election of the federal ma- 
gistrates, and tlie administration of public affairs-^; for 
this was the feature in the Achaean constitution, which 
as it teiuled most to limit the power of the League, 
best suited the views of Home, liut the polity which 
he introduced into the cities approached nearer to that 
of Rome itself. It was what the Greeks called a ti- 
mocracy, an oligarchy founded on the basis of pro- 
perty.^ The government was lodged in a senate, or 
council of the wealthier citizens ; and a pecuniary 
qualification was required for the exercise of judicial 
functions. Every oligarchical party throughout Gicece 
regarded Rome as its patron.'^ It was no doubt ni re- 
liance on the efficacy of these measures for the security 
of the Roman interest, that he liad advised the with- 
drawing of the troops ; but he knew that Rome had 
nothing to fear, if he should be deceived in his calcu- 
lations. He then proceeded to embark at Oricum with 
his ransomed countrymen, and returned to Italy to re- 
ceive the lionours of a triumph, which few Roman 
generals ever deserved better. Ilis conduct in Greece 
is entitled to nearly as high praise as it was possible for 
liim to earn in such a station. He probably never for 
a moment lost sight of the aggrandisement of Rome, 

• Niebuhr (Kl. Schr. p. 248.) gives a concise but luminous view of the 
internal history of Thessaly. 

Liv. xxxiv. 51. * Niebuhr, us. 4 Liv. u. s. 

^ Liv. xxw. 34. Inter omnt‘s constabat, in civitatihiis priiiclpes, opti- 
mum quenujuc, Romanic societatis esse, et pra'senti statu gamlerc, multl- 
tutlinem, et quorum res non ex sentcntia ipsorum esseut, omnia novare 
vdle. 
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as the mark to Avhich all liis aims were directed. But 
his policy was as liberal as w^as consistent with this 
object ; and as appears from the opposition which he 
encountered, few of his contemporaries were capable of 
equal moderation or generosity. He would possibly 
not have shrunk from any violence or fraud which he 
deemed necessary for the establishment of the Homan 
ascendency in Greece ; but he was willing and even 
desirous, that the Greeks should enjoy the largest mea- 
sure of prosperity and apparent freedom, that could 
co-exist with real dependence on the will of Rome. The 
part of his conduct which it is perhaps most difficult 
entirely to justify even from this point of view, is that 
which relates to Nabis, whom he seems purposely to 
have left as a thorn in the side of the Aclurans, while 
he committed the maritime towns of Laconia to their 
projection, though it was easy to foresee that the result 
would be a fresh collision between them. 

The -^tolians were ready to give the necessary im- 
pulse. In their contest with Philip, though it arose 
out of their own aggressions, the iEtolians might with 
some colour of truth represent themselves as champions 
of the national independence. Their connection with 
Rome might perhaps be defended on the plea of a sup- 
posed necessity : though no fair excuse could be of- 
fered for the iniquitous compact into which they entered 
with her. But they were now about to set Greece in a 
flame, without any assignable motive but lust of power 
and gain, jealousy of the Achteans, and resentment 
against the Romans. They waited for a time after the 
departure of Flamininus, in the hope that it would be 
a signal for the enemies of Rome to enter the vacant 
field. But when they found that all remained quiet, 
they held an assembly at Naupactus, and, by the advice 
of their general Thoas, resolved to do their utmost to 
kindle a fresh war. They sent envoys at the same 
time to Antiochus, Philip, and Nabis, to work upon 
the ambition or revenge of each by appropriate argu- 
ments. Antiochds was indeed meditating war, and he 
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had now Hannibal at his side, to urge and direct him, 
but the season for the commencement of hostilities 
against Rome had not yet arrived. Philip had bought 
his experience too dearly, to let himself be drawn so 
soon into a struggle so inucli more hopeless than the 
last. Nabis, as he was more impatient of the condition 
to which he had been reduced, yielded more easily to 
the persuasions of the yT>tolian envoy, and began im- 
mediately to make attempts for the recovery of the 
maritime towns, gaining some of the leading men by 
bribes, and removing those who adhered to the Roman 
cause by assassination, and finally laid siege to Gythiiim. 
The Achicans as protectors of these towns, while they 
remonstrated with Nabis, sent a body of auxiliaries to 
Gythiiim, and envoys to Rome. Philopoemen had now 
returned from Crete. His absence at a period when 
his services ivere supposed to be rerpiired for the de- 
fence of his country, had given so much offence at 
Megalopolis, that a decree was very nearly carried for 
depriving him of the franchise : find this dishonour 
was only averted through the interposition of Aristienus, 
the general of the fjeague, who, though afterwards at 
least opposed to Philopceinen in his political views w’as 
induced to intercede in his behalf. AVe arc informed 
that Philopoemen was moved by resentment for this 
affront to aid several of the subject Arcadian towns in 
an attempt which they made to deliver themselves from 
iheir dependence on Megalopolis.* The motive as- 
signed for this step is certainly too petty for such a 
man. But we do not find any reason to believe that 
this was a democratical measure.^ If these towns were 

• Plut. Philop. 13. 

*■* So it li represented by Nitzsrh (Polybius, p. 17.), who observes that 
“the ancients seem to have been so much occupied with Philopoemen's 
military inventions, that they forgot his political plans : " that is, in other 
words, wc have no satisfactory evidence remaining as to their real nature. 
If so, it is now scarcely possible, by any eflbrt of sagacity, to fill up the 
void. I'his little work of Nitzsch is full of interesting hints, bold surmises, 
and startling assertions. It mayseem iing steful to complain of its brevity, 
otherwise than in the way of praise : but much time would have been 
saved to ordinary readers If the author's views hail been more largely 
developed. One of the more serious defects of the work, is, that very 
questionable propositions are laid down, not only without evidence, but 
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admitted into the League, it was most probably Phi- 
lopmmen’s object simply to counterbalance the prepon- 
derance of the old Acha?an towns, as we shall find him 
afterwards the author of another innovation manifestly 
designed for that end. Now however he was again 
general of the League. But though Nabis, while he 
vigorously pressed the siege of Gythium, made inroads 
into the Aclioian territories, it was not thought prudent 
to undertake any offensive operations against him, until 
the senate's pleasure should be known. Even when 
they learnt, on the return of their envoys, that the 
senate had directed the prjctor, A. Atdius, to carry 
succours to their Laconian allies, they would not come 
to any resolution, until they had consulted their patron 
Flamininus. They then held a council at Sicyon. It 
seemed evident that Gythium, and the whole coast, 
would be lost, unless measures were speedily taken to 
check the progress of Nabis, and these would have 
been voted unanimously, if a letter of Flamininus had 
not been read, in which he advised them to wait for 
the prictor’s arrival. The opinions of the assembly 
were then divided. Philopcrmen declined to express 
his owm, but declared himself ready to execute their 
decree, whether it were for peace or war. I'his was 
construed as a sufficient guaranty : war was decreed, 
and the time and motle of conducting it left to his dis- 
cretion. Philopa'ineii himself would willingly have 
waited for the Roman fleet, but the danger of Gythium 
seemed to admit of no delay, and there was little hope 
that any relief could be brought to it unless by sea. 
He resolved therefore, though totally destitute of know- 
ledge or experience in marine affairs, to attempt a naval 
expedition for that purpose. The Achrean navy was 
not strong ; but Nabis, having so lately surrendered all 
his ships to the Romans, had only been able to equip a 


without any intimation that they are doubtful, ami often the more danger- 
ously, because coupled in the same period with others which are unde- 
niable. It is also to be regretted that the propositions towards which the 
induction ih pointed are seldom so distmctly stated as to enable the reader 
to estimate the exact force ot the argumeiiL 
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very small squadron for the blockade of the port : this 
however he kept in constant exercise. Philo})annen 
had heard of a large galley of war, which was laid up 
at iKgiurn, and believing that it would be a valuable 
accession to his deet, ordered it to be manned, and 
placed it under the command of Tiso, the Achican 
admiral. But he seems to have forgotten that it had 
been captured eighty years before^, and he was not 
informed, that its timbers w^re utterly decayed. Yet 
it performed the voyage to the gulf of Laconia, and led 
the way witli gallant port against the enemy. But at 
the first shock which it received from one of the 
tyrant’s new ships, it went to pieces, and the whole 
crew w'as taken. The lest, dismayed by the fate of 
their admiral, took to flight, and did not stop till 
they reached Patrie. Happily riiilopmmen was on 
board one of the smaller vessels. He was not dis- 
heartened by a failure which detracted nothing either 
from his military or nautical reputation, but was only 
stimulated to set all the resources of his ait in action 
against the tyrant. He soon after with a detachment 
of light troops surprised a division of the enemy which 
was stationed a little to the east of Gythium, set fire to 
the camp, which was formed chiefly of huts of reed, 
and made a great slaughter: and having ravaged a part 
of Laconia, proceeded to Tegea, where he assembled 
all his forces and summoned a council, which was 
attended by ministers from Epirus and Acarnania. 
He now resolved, as the last expedient for the relief of 
Gythium, to march against Sparta. But on the very 
day when he crossed the border, Gythium was taken 
by assault, and Nabis, having information of his move- 
ments, hastened to occupy a pass by which he expected 
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he would descend into the vale of the Kurotas. Philo- 
p(einen, though taken by surprise_, and at a great dis- 
advantage, not only extricated himself by a skilful 
inanceuvre from his perilous situation, but drew the 
'enemy into an ambuscade, scattered his whole army on 
the mountains, and having ])osted some of his own 
troops on two of the roads which led to Sparta, inter- 
cepted so great a number of the fugitives, that hardly 
a fourth part was believed to have escaped. Nabis no 
longer ventured to stir beyond the walls, and l*hilo- 
poeineii having ravaged Laconia for about thirty days, 
returned home; with the glory of a victory, which his 
admiring countrymen were inclined to prefer to all the 
achievements of Flamiiiinus himsclf.- 

Flamininus in the meanwhile had returned to Greece, 
having been sent as envoy with three colleagues to 
counteract the machinations of the yi^tolians, and to 
keep the other Greeks stedfast in the Jloman alliance, 
lie is said to have been so much oftended by the com- 
parison drawn between himself and Philopoemen, that 
he interposed his authority for the protection of Nabis, 
and granted him a truce.^ But however capable Fla- 
mininus may have been of such jealousy, there are 
strong reasons, beside Livy’s silence, for doubting that 
he betrayed it in this manner. His mission required 
that he should carefully conceal any displeasure which 
he might feel toward the ^chacans, and it is related 
that he relied on their hostility to Nabis as a pledge of 
their friendly disposition toward Rome.** Nor docs it 
appear that the supposed truce could have had any 
object : for it is not probable that Philopocmen would 
have undertaken the siege of Sparta, w'hich Flamiiiinus 
with 50,000 men at his command had treated as so ar- 
duous an enterprise. The war seems only to have been 


' Liv. XXXV. 27. Pprrhi castrax clearly a diflorent p1ac» from h UCppeu 
KetXoCfAivof oC Polyb. v. 19., with which it ib contounded by Manso, 

Sp. ill. 1. p. 402. 

2 liiv. XXXV. 30. Plut. Philop. Ifi. ; thoueh hero, as in Flaiiiin. 13. and 
Pausainas, viii. 50. lU., there is great contusTuii of dates. 

Pans. u. B. ^ Liv. xxxv. 31. 
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intermitted through the weakness of Nabis, who however 
made repeated applications to the iEtolians for succour. 

The four Roman envoys, after a very short stay in 
Achaia, proceeded northward, through Athens and 
Chalcis, to attend a council of the Thessalians. They 
appear to have met with no symptoms of disailection 
until they came to Denictrias, where an assembly of 
the Magnetes was convoked to meet them. Here they 
found, that great alarm had been spread by a report, 
that Demetrias was to be restored to Philip : and ou 
this ground or pretext several of the leading men, 
among whom was the Magnetarch Eurylochus, had 
declared themselves in favour of the iEtolians. The 
envoys did not venture either to acknowledge or deny 
the truth of the report: for it seems clear, and it is 
even intimated by Livy, that the senate, to prevent a 
union between Philip and Antiochus, had not only 
released the prince Demetrius, and remitted the arrears 
of the Macedonian tribute, hut had at least held out a 
hope to Philip, that he should recover Demetiias. The 
envoys therefore were obliged to elude the inquiries 
and complaints of Eurylochus and his party on this 
head, by the recital of past services, and other irrelevant 
topics, which produced little impression on their hearers ; 
and wlien, in the course of the debate, Eurylochus 
ventured to observe that even then Demetrias was free 
only in semblance, but really subject to the beck of the 
Romans ^ there were many assenting murmurs, though 
the envoys and their adherents assumed a tone of in- 
dignant astonishment. The Roman interest was indeed 
so strong, that when the assembly broke up, Eurylochus 
thought it j)rudeTit to make his escape from the city, 
and took refuge in ilitolia. 

About this time Thoas, the iEtolian ambassador who 
had been sent to Antiochus, returned accompanied by 
Menippus, an envoy from the Syrian king. An assem- 
bly was summoned to give them audience, and in the 
meanwhile they circulated extravagant accounts of the 
> Liv. XXXV. 31. He verA omnia ad nutum llomanorum fieri. 
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forces and treasure of Antiochus. Quinctius, who had 
agents in TEtolia, by whom he was informed of all that 
took place thercj sent an Athenian embassy to plead the 
cause of Rome in the Assembly; but the popular feeling 
was so strong against it that the Assembly could hardly 
be persuaded to admit the Romans themselves to a hear- 
ing. Quinctius however availed himself of this permis- 
sion, not with any expectation of preserving peace, but 
with the view to fix the blame of the war on the 
il^jtolians. This end lie accomplished, for they passed a 
decree in his presence, inviting Antiochus to come and 
emancipate (Jrcece ; and when he asked for a copy of 
this decree, Damocritus the General replied that he could 
not then attend to his request, but would shortly jiublish 
the decree from the AEtolian camp on the 7'iher. It 
was the absurd vanity of the A^tolians, rather than the 
violence of their resentment, that precipitated the war in 
a manner very advantageous for Rome. Having now 
thrown off all reserve, they wished to strike some im- 
portant blow before Antiochus arrived to share their 
glory. It was resolved in the council of the Apocletes 
to make an attempt on the same day on Demetrias, 
Ghalcis, cand Sparta. At Demetrias the enterprise suc- 
ceeded. Diodes, to whom it was entrusted, having been 
appointed to escort Eurylochus, who had been recalled 
from exile, took possession of the city by means of a 
stratagem like that which had made Flamininus master 
of Thebes. Rut at Chalcis the partisans of Rome called 
in the Eretrians and (\arystians to their aid, and pre- 
sented such a front to Thoas, who was sent with a small' 
army to surprise them, that he was obliged to retire, 
concealing his disappointment under professions of 
friendly intentions. At Sparta the plan was success- 
fully executed, but its authors, through the blind greedi- 
ness of their agents, lost the fruit of their iniquity, which 
was reaped by their enemies, while they themselves only 
retainefl the guilt and shame of a foul crime. 

Nabis, as has been said, had importuned them for 
succour to enable him to carry on the w^ar into which 

VOL. VIII. z 
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they had urged him. Alexameiius was now sent with 
1000 foot and 30 chosen horseineii, who were in- 
structed by Damocritus in the council of the Apoeletes 
to execute whatever orrler they might receive from their 
commander, however strange and perilous it might seem. 
Alexamenus, on his arrival at Sparta, represented An- 
tiochus as already on his way to (ireece, and exhorted 
Nabis to exercise his troops that they might be ready to 
bear their part in the great contest which was now ap- 
proaching. Accordingly reviews were frequently held 
in the plain near the city, at which Nabis was only at- 
tended by a few horsemen, and Alexamenus made it his 
practice frequently to ride off to one wing, where the 
iEtolian troops were posted, as if to inspect them, and 
then to hasten back to the tyrant’s side. Having thus 
guarded against all suspicion of his design, one day when 
he had reminded his horsemen of their secret instruc- 
tions, he bade them follow him with their spears couched, 
and imitate his example. He then charged Nabis, who 
was riding up to him, and threw him on the ground, 
where he was soon despatched. Before the tyrant's 
guards, who were posted in the centre of the line, had 
recovered from their amazement, Alexamenus had quitted 
the field with all the iEtolians to take possession of the 
palace. It now only remained to invite all who were 
averse to tyranny to declare themselves, and the .^Etolians 
would soon have been hailed by the multitude as the li- 
berators of Sparta. But the leader and his men fol- 
lowed their national instinct: while he ransacked the 
palace they began to plunder the city. At length in- 
dignation armed the people with courage to collect their 
forces in defence of their property. They found a boy 
of the royal blood who had been brought up among the 
tyrant’s children, and having set him on hort-cback, as a 
rallying point, fell upon the spoilers. Alexamenus was 
killed in the palace ; most of his troops within the pre- 
cincts of the Brazen House to wliich they fled as an 
asylum. The few who escaped out of Laconia were 
stopped on their way through Arcadia, and sold as 
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slaves. Philopoimen, as soon as he heard of these events, 
hastened to Sparta, which he found in p^rcat confusion ; 
and having assembled the principal citizens persuaded 
them to enter into the Achaean League. The arrival of 
Atilius with a fleet of twenty-four great galleys at (Jy- 
thium, contributed to overcome all opposition. The 
League received an accession which Aratus had scarcely 
dared to hope for. 

After the repulse of the iKtolians from Chalcis, Quinc- 
tius sailed into the Euripus, where he met Eumenes of 
Pergamus, wlio strengthened the garrison with 300 of 
his troops, and proceeded to Athens, while the Roman 
envoys continued their voyage to Demetrias. They 
hoped that the failure of the recent attempt on Chalcis 
would tend to incline the Magnetes to renew the alliance 
with Rome. Tillius, one of their number, was sent for- 
ward to sound the disposition of the people at Demetrias, 
while Eunoinus, the Thessalian general, was directed to 
assemble all the forces of Thessaly to encourage the par- 
tisans of Rome. Hut Villius was not allow^ed to enter 
the harbour of Demetrias, and, after an angry alter- 
cation with Euryloclms, was obliged to rejoin his col- 
leagues, who sailed back to Corinth. 

The revolt of Demetrias proved a great gain to the 
Romans ; for it hurried Antiochus into rash counsels, 
and induced him to begin the contest he had so long 
meditated without sufficient prejiaration, and in a man- 
ner most disadvantageous to himself. He had already 
shown by his treatment of Hannibal how largely he 
had been indebted to fortune for his past successes, and 
he was now about to prove still more clearly how un- 
equal he was to the great designs which he had con- 
ceived. Hannibal, driven out of Carthage by the jea- 
lousy of the Romans, had taken refuge at his court ; for 
a war with Rome, the trustiest and ablest of counsellors ; 
bringing embittered hatred of their common enemy, 
with enlarged experience and knowledge both of her 
strength and her weakness, wanting only the means 
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which Antiochus possessed in ahundancc^ to annoy and 
distress her,, if not to bring her once more into mortal 
peril. lie asked for 100 galleys, 10,000 foot, and 
1000 horse. AV^itii this arinainent he undertook to 
rouse Carthage to revolt, to invade Italy, and keep the 
Romans employed, while Antiochus took possession of 
Greece, and threateneil to cross the Adriatic. Aiiti- 
ochus had for a time adopted this jilan, and Hannibal 
sent an emis.sary to Cartilage to concert measures with 
his friends. His projects, of which various rumours 
had readied Rome from time to time, seem to have 
alarmed the senate much more than the power of Anti- 
ochus; and it was apjiarently on this account that after 
the return of Flamininus from Greece, Sulpicius and 
I\ Villius were sent Jo the Syrian court. Antioclius 
had fixed his residence at Ephesus, but when the en- 
voys arrived was engaged in an expedition to Pisidia ; 
and during his absence they held frequent conferences 
with Hannibal. These meetings, when reported to An- 
tiochus, inspired him, as the Romans designed, witli 
distrust of his guest who was for a time exclmleil from 
Ins councils, and seems never entirely to have recovered 
his confidence. Rut the real cause of his alienation 
appears to have been, that he could not help seeing 
that notwithstanding his title Hannibal was the greater 
man; and he willingly lent an ear to the Greeks who 
flattered and deceived him. The project of the expe- 
dition to Italy was not laid aside ; but it was reserved 
as a subject for maturer deliberation ; and it was the less 
necessary to decide upon it immediately, as tlie forces 
which he had been collecting in the eastern provinces 
were still at a distance, and on the western coast of Asia 
he had not yet been able to overpower tlie resistance 
of Smyrna, Alexandria, Troas, and Lampsacus, which 
he wished to secure before he passed over to Europe. 


1 Polyb. III. ]1. ^rev^a^orrtf ils fluCaA.{iir rov 'Avrsoxov o ttatt ' 

truifiQvi yttio-Occi. L^vy (xxw 1+ ) dues not like toacknowlcdgo the artifleo, 
and trioH to mask it Si-cutum su.i »pont«* eat, ur/ut cunst/to pctitum esmt^ 
ut viliur ub ca regi Hannibal, ,ct suspcctior ad omnia derct. 
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He was thus wavering when Thoas the il^.tolian came 
to announce the revolt of Demetrias, and to urge him to 
go over to Greece Avithout delay. All Greece, Thoas made 
him believe, was ready to welcome him; the iEtolians 
and Sparta were already in arms ; Philip was only wait- 
ing for his arrival to declare himself: for the present 
he needed no greater force than he had already with 
him. This however was the very force, it amounted at 
least to no more tlian that, which Hannibal required 
for his proposetl expedition. Thoas therefore endea- 
voured to dissuade tlie king from this project ; and 
hy insinuations which revived his jealousy of Hannibal, 
induced him to drop it altogether, and without any 
further pre])aratious at once to cross over to Kuropc. 

Aiitioehus, having first sacrificed at Ilium as if to 
appease Rome’s tutelary deity, embarked with no more 
than 10,000 foot, 500 horse, and six elephants, in a fleet 
of 100 galleys, of which only forty w^ere completely 
decked, and SiOO transports. He made for the gulf of 
Pagasa', and was received at Demetrius with great joy 
by Eurylochus and his party. He soon after proceeded 
with a thousand men to Lamia to attend an assembly of 
the iEtoliaris, in whicli he was created commander ii» 
chief of the national forces with uncontrolled authority^, 
and thirty of tlie Apocletes were appointed to assist him 
with their counsels. It was resolved to begin operations 
with a fresh attempt on Chalcis, where it was thought 
his presence would overcome all opposition. He there- 
fore set out with the force which lie had brought from 
Demetrias, and a small body of il^tolians, and having 
encamped at Salganeus on the Euripus, crossed over, 
accompanied hy his ilholian councillors, to Chalcis. The 
magistrates and chief men of the city, among whom 
Mictio and Xenoclides, the leaders of the Roman party, 
were foremost, went out to meet him, and a conference 
ensued between a select number on each side. It was con- 
ducted in a friendly tone, as the Ailtolians affected to regard 

^ T.ivy (xxxv. 41 )_ Tmperatorem. Appian, Syr. 12. (anticipating the 
decree), rc^ae. 
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alliance with Antiochus, who had only come to restore 
liberty to Greece, as consistent with the friendship of 
the Romans. Rut Mictio, who was the chief speaker 
on the other side, declared that the people of Chalcis, 
in common with all Grecep, alrejidy enjoyed perfect li- 
berty, for which they were indebted to the Uoniaus, 
without whose sanction they would neither conclude any 
fresh alliance, nor receive any foreigners within their 
walls. With this answer, as he was not prepared to use 
force, Antiochus was obliged to return to Demetrias. 
It was then determined to try the effect of negotiation 
with the Achtcans and Bmotians, and with the king of 
the Athamanians. Amynander, a weak man, was easily 
gained through his wife’s brother Philippus, a native of 
M('galopolis, but of Macedonian family, which claimed 
descent from the great Alexander ; and the Ai!tolians 
humouring him in this pretension, prevailed on him to 
draw Amynander into an alliance with Antiochus. The 
Rcpotians were ^\ell known to he iU affected toward 
Rome, and the answer they gave to the application, that 
they would deliberate when the king himself should have 
come into Boeotia, was equivalent to consent. W^ith the 
Achieans on tlie contrary there was no apparent ground 
to hope for success, but the supposition of personal ri- 
valry and animosity between Philopoemen and Flainini- 
nus, which, even if it existed, could not have produced 
any such result. Flamininus himself was present at 
the assembly which was held at AEgium to give audience 
to the envoys of Antiochus and the AEtolians. They 
enlarged with rhetorical exaggeration on the immense 
preparations which the king had made, both by land 
and sea, to overwhelm his enemies, and pompously 
enumerated the various distant nations which were to 
swell his countless host. All that they asked however 
of the Achffians was neutrality. Flamininus ridiculed 
their bombast with some humour, and pointed out the 
glaring contrast between the mighty armaments which 
they had described, and the paltry force with which Anti- 
ochus had actually landed in Greece. It was indeed much 
too small to put the fidelity of the Achocans to the test. 
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The assembly^ without the slightest hesitation^ resolved 
that they and the Roman people would have both friends 
and enemies in common, and declared war against An- 
ciochus and the iEtolians, though the Romans them- 
selves had not yet done so. They also, at the request 
of Quinctius, sent 500 men for the protection of Chalcis, 
and as many to Pirajus ; for Antiochus had found par- 
tisans at Athens, who were endeavouring to draw the 
needy multitude over to his side by the prospect of royal 
largesses, and the adherents of Rome thought it neces- 
sary to send for Quinctius, whose presence, with that of 
the Acha-an troops, quelled the spirit of disaffection, 
anil Apollodorus, who had fomented it, was condemned 
to banishment. Antiochus, when he heard of the vote 
of the Achaians, sent his general, Menippus, with 5000 
men, and his whole fleet under Polyxenidas, to intercept 
all succours destined for (’halcis, and a few days after 
followed them with ()000 men of his own, and as many 
iEtolians as he could collect at Lamia. They did not 
arrive until the Achajan troops, with some auxiliaries 
furnished by Eumenes, had been safely conducted into 
the town by Xenoclides ; but Mictio, who had been sent 
to request an additional reinforcement from Quinctius, 
and had obtained 500 Romans*, on his return found the 
road to Aulis barred by Menippus, and he therefore 
turned aside to Delium. Here, before they found means 
of embarking for Euboea, while the men wandered about, 
some in the sacred grove, others for forage in the adja- 
cent fields, apprehemling no hostility, as w^ar had not 
yet been begun, or declared, and believing themselves 
sheltered by the sanctity of the place, which possessed 
the privilege of an asylum, they were suddenly attacked 
by Menippus, and almost all cut to pieces or taken. A 
few escaped with Mictio in a small transport. The 
Romans hardly regretted a Joss which enabled them to 
exclaim against Antiochus as the aggressor; and the 
Greeks thought it an ill omen that he had begun the 

» Livy, XXXV. .GO , iloes not say whence tliese Romans came : perhaps it 
was from the fleet under Atilius. 
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war with an act of sacrilege.' To him however it may 
not have been useless, as on his next summons, when he 
arrived at Aulis, notwithstanding the remonstrances of 
Mictio and Xenoclides, the Chalcidians opened their 
gates to him . and their example was followed by all 
the other towns in the island. 

At Clialcis he received an embassy from Kpirus, 
headed by the same Charops, who bad before stood 
almost alone on the side of the Homans. The Epirois, 
in cautiously guarded and somewhat i)erplexed language, 
intimated that they would gladly admit him into their 
harbours and towns, if he brought a fleet and an army 
to protect them ; but lying so near as they did to Italy, 
they could not venture sooner to declare themselves in 
his favour. The Eleans, professing to fear an invasion 
from the Aclncans, solicited aid, and a body of 1000 men 
was sent for their defence. Antiochus himself then 
re])aired to Thebes, where he was warmly welcomed, 
and though he still affected only to ask that the Bmotians 
should receive him into their alliance, without prejiuhce 
to their connection with Home, a decree was passed 
which amounted to a tleclaration of war against her. 
lie then returned to Demetrias, where he hchl a < ouncil 
with the iEtolian commissioners and Ainynander, at 
which Hannibal, whom he had not for a long time 
before called in to take a share in his deliberations, 
was likewise present. 'I'he question for discussion was, 
whether an attempt should be made to gain the 'I’lies- 
salians, and, all being unanimous on this point, opinions 
were only divided as to the time and manner of the 
enterprise: some thought it best to try the effect of 
negotiation, others to make a display of force ; whether 
immediately or not before the spring, was another 
question. Hannibal had remained silent ; but when 
his advice was asked, he pointed out the futility of 
all that the king had hitherto done in Greece, and of 
the measure which was then the subject of debate ; 
how little it importeil toward the issue of the war, 

1 Diodor. Exc. p. .574. 
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whether lie had the Thessalians or any other Clrceks, — 
who would always he with the strongest, — on his side ; 
how great a mistake he had committed, when he came 
over with so small a force^ trusting to the promises of 
the iFitoliaiis ; that the only power on that side of the 
Adriatic which could cither serve or injure him mate- 
rially ivas iVIacedonia. The sum of his advice was, 
that his forces should he brought over as early as 
possible from Asia; that Philip should either he won 
by persuasion, or if he adhered to the Romans, should 
he kept occupied in his own dominions by attacks 
which Seleucus might make from Lysimachia on his 
north_(ast frontier; that one division of the Syrian 
fleet should infest the south coast of Italy, while the 
rest was stationed at Corcyra, and Antiochus himself, 
with all his land forces, took up a position in P^pirus, 
threatening, and always ready, if occasion required, to 
pass over into Italy. 

'J'his was indeed the plan which the Romans dreaded, 
and against which they had been endeavouring to shield 
themselves by timely precautions. But Antiochus and 
his other counsellors were too jealous of the sagacity 
which exposed their shortsightedness, to protit by it, 
and the only result of Ilannibars advice was, that 
Polyxenidas was sent to h.asteii the passage of the 
armament from Asia. Phivoys w^erc sent to the Thes- 
salian assembly at Larissa, while Antiochus moved 
against Phene, wdiere he was joined by Amynander and 
the A^holians. Here he committed a fatal mistake. 
IJe sent a body of 2000 men to collect the bones of the 
slain at Cynoscephalae, and interred them with magni- 
ficent obsetjuies, and he assigned the command in this 
expedition to Philippus, the pretender to the Mace- 
donian crown, a choice which probably rendered this 
invidious ostentation of sympathy doubly offensive to 
Philip. Ife had hitherto wavered, and had taken no 
decisive step, but he now invited the Roman propra?tor, 
M. Biebius, who was wintering with his army at Apol- 
lonia, to a conference, that they might concert measures 
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to check the progress of Antiochus in Thessaly. An- 
tiochus, when the Thessalians rejected his overtures, 
made himself master of Phene and Scotussa, and se- 
veral other towns, and proceeded to lay siege to Larissa. 
But he let himself be scared away by tlie stratagem ot 
Ap. Claudius, who, after the meeting between Bffbius 
and Philip, was sent with a small detachment into 
Thessaly, and led the enemy to believe that the whole 
allied army was approaching. Antiochus took up his 
win ter- quarters at Chalcis, that he might gratify the 
passion he had conceived for the daughter of one of the 
citizens, and having married her, as if he had no 
weightier business on his hands, gave himself up en- 
tirely to the celebration of festivities in honour of 
his nuptials. His officers, following his example, laid 
aside all military cares and exercises, and when the 
army was re-assembled in the spring, it was found that 
in the long interval of case and luxury discipline had 
been dissolved, and the habits of the camp w’ere almost 
forgotten, so that Philopoemen was heard to regret that 
he w'as not at this time General of the Achfcans, to have 
surprised and cut down the Syrians, as they roved from 
tavern to tavern.^ His first operation was an expe- 
dition to Acarnania, where through the treachery of 
two leading men, whom he had corrupted by bribes, he 
gained possession of Medion ; but while he was be- 
sieging Thyrium, he was alarmed by a report that the 
consul, M. Acilius Glabrio, had entered 'Fhessaly with 
his army, and he immediately hastened back to Chalcis. 

Bflcbius and Philip had previously united their 
forces, and were recovering the Thessalian towns which 
had submitted to Antiochus and the Athamanians, 
when the consul arrived. On his appearance all op- 
position ceased. The pretender Philippus surrendered 
to him, and after having suffered the mockery of his 
rival, was sent in chains to Rome. Philip won the 
goodwill of the Athamaniar prisoners by mild treat- 
ment, and through them, having dismissed them to 
» Plut. Philop. 17. 
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their homes, soon after made himself master of Atha- 
inania. Amyuander fled with his family to Ambracia. 
While Philip was thus occupied with his own interests, 
he permit^d the consul to advance without him to the 
vale of the Spercheus, and afterwards either being 
detained by illness, or feigning it, did not overtake him 
until the crisis was past. Antiochiis, as the enemy 
approached, sent messenger after messenger to Polyx- 
eiiidas, to hasten the passage of his forces from Asia ; 
i)ut with so little effect, that, when the Homan army, 
about 40,000 strong, had nearly reached Thermopyla?, 
he had only 10,000 foot and 500 horse to bring against 
them. The iKtolians too failed him almost entirely in 
his hour of need. Only some 4000 could be induced 
to take part in the unequal conflict. These, after he 
liad intrenched himself with a double rampart, fosse, 
and wall, in Thermopyla?, he sent to protect flypata 
and Ileraclea against the Romans ; but the consul, 
having ravaged their fields, encamped near the pass, 
and the iEtolians threw themselves into Ileraclea. 
Antiochus now desi)atched a messenger to them, to 
request that at least they would guard the Path over 
the mountain, that he might not suffer the fate of 
Leonidas without his glory. Only half of them com- 
plied with this request, and dividing themselves into 
three bodies, occupied the summits Callidromus, Rho- 
duntia, and Tichius. The consul sent tw'o of his 
tribunes, M. Porcius Cato and L. Valerius Flaccus with 
2000 men to dislodge them, while he attempted to 
force the pass below. This he would probably never 
have accomplished, as the force of Antiochus was suf- 
ficient to defend his fortifications : but in the heat of 
the conflict, Cato, having surprised the iEtolians on 
Callidromus, and driven them from their post, appeared 
with his troops, chasing them before him, on the 
heights in the rear of the Syrians. As soon as this 
was perceived, a panic spread through the host of«An- 
tiochus: all threw dowm their arms and fled. Antiochus 
himself did not stop until he reached Elatea, and then 
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with as many followers as he could collect proceeded to 
Chalcis. But the Roman cavalry made such havoc 
among the fugitives that not more than 500 are said 
to have escaped. The whole loss of the Rpmans was 
estimated at i200. The j3^tolians in Ileraclea took the 
opportunity to attack tlie camp of the conquerors in 
their absence, and were not repiilseil without loss on 
the part of the Romans. The consul now marched 
toward ("halcis, receiving on his way the submission 
and deprecations of the revolted Phocian and Bmotian 
towns, which he treated wdth clemency. On his ap- 
proach Antiochus embarked for Asia w'ith his Eubcea^, 
the only permanent acquisition he had made in (ireece. 
The island submitted without resistance to the con- 
queror, who, at the intercession of Flamininus, spared 
even Chalcis. 

The ACtolians w’ere thus left to maintain the contest 
which they ha<l so rashly and prematurely begun, alone. 
Yet, hopeless as it now ajipeared, their pride did not 
permit them immediately to abandon it, and they re- 
jected the consul’s overtures, when he summoned them 
to surrender Ileraclea, and to throw' themselves on the 
clemency of Rome. Ileraclea sustained a siege which 
lasted nearly a month, during wdiich the assaidt was 
continued night and day wdthout intermission. At the 
same time Philip, w^ho had met the consul on his return 
from Jheotia with congratulations and excuses for his 
absence, laid siege to Lamia. But when Heraclea.had 
fallen, Acilius desired him to desist, as the Romans, who 
had w'on the victory, were entitled to its fruits. Yet he 
did not himself turn his arms against Lamia ; for there 
now seemed a prospect that the war would be soon 
ended. A few days before the capture of Ileraclea, an 
iEtolian council assembled at Ilypala had decreed to 
send an embassy to Antiochus, to request that if he 
could not immediately pass over again with all hijE^ 
forctts into Greece, he would support them in the strug- ^ 
gle with subsidies and troops. But the loss of Hera- 

* Polyb. XX. 8. Appian (.Syr. 20 ), UvQicie. 
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clea sunk their spirits, aiul before they had received an 
answer from Antiochus, they sent envoys to the consul to 
sue for peace. He j^ranted an armistice of ten days, and 
sent his lieutenant, Valerius Flaccus, back with them to 
Ilypata. Here when they Avould have pleaded their 
ancient services^ Flaccus bade them consider all such 
claims as forfeited by their recent injuries to the Ro- 
mans, and advised them to confine themselves to the 
language of humble supj^lication. They believed that 
they were following his advice wlicn they passed a de- 
cree by which tliey committed themselves ter the Roman 
FAfTii. Jlut they had adopted a phrase of the Roman 
in tei national law under a mistaken notion of its meaning; 
and while they supposed that they had placed them- 
selves under the safeguard of the Roman honour and 
piety as suppliants, they had uneonsciously surrendered 
at <liscretion. The consul however expounded the phrase 
very lucidly to their envoys when they came to him with 
the decree ; for when they hesitated to give up Amynander 
and some other obnoxious persons whom he demanded, 
he ordered them to bo put in chains ; and it was only 
throiigli the intercession of Flaccus tluit they were 
allowed to return to consult with their countrymen at 
Ilypata. There vehement indignation was excited by the 
report of the consurs behaviour, as well as by the un- 
reasonableness of his demands; and as it happened that at 
this juncture a supply of money was brought to them from 
Antiochus by one of their envoys, together with cheering 
promises and dazzling descriptions of the king’s prepa- 
rations, they resolved lo hold out still longer before they 
threw themselves on the Roman Jait/i. But they seemed 
to have no spirit left for any other than defensive hos- 
tility ; and when Aciliiis crossed Mount Corax to besiege 
Naupactus, they neglected the opportunity of attacking 
his army, which was heavily laden with baggage, on a 
most difficult road, where they might probably have re- 
pelled the invaders with a defeat not less disastrous than 
the Athenians had formerly suffered in the same region. 
Naupactus how'cver made a vigorous defence, and as the 
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garrison was stronger than at Heraclca, after the consul 
had been lying before it two months, it was still in a con- 
dition to occupy him much longer. In the meanwhile 
Philip was making conquests in Thessaly and the adja- 
cent regions. He had obtained permission from the 
consul, when he set out from Naupactus, to recover the 
places which had revolted from the Romans. Deme- 
trias, fearing the vengeance of the Romans, had opened 
its gates to him, notwithstanding the efforts of Eury- 
lochus, who slew himself as the Macedonians entered. 
The soldiers and vessels of Antiochus were allowed to 
depart. Philip then proceeded to reduce the towns which 
had not yielded in Dolopia, Aperantia, and Perrhscbia. 
His progress did not escape the observation of Flami- 
ninus, and furnished him at least with a pretext for in- 
terposition in behalf of the iEtolians, who, when he came 
over to Naupactus, earnestly implored his intercession. 
They had indeed little claim to his good offices, but it 
belonged to his character, as patron of Greece, to extend 
his protection to them. He therefore drew the consul’s 
attention to Philip’s acquisitions, and persuaded him to 
grant a truce to the iEtolians, that they might send an 
embassy to sue for peace at Rome. A stop was thus put 
to the progress of the Macedonian Arms. Acilius raised 
the siege, and sent his army into Phocis, while he accom- 
panied Quinctius to iEgium, where they had business to 
transact with the Achcean assembly. 

The expedition of Antiochus had apparently pro- 
moted the interests of the Achaeans, as the Peloponne- 
sian states which still kept aloof from the League, 
were induced to declare themselves on his side, and 
thus afforded a pretext for the renewal of hostilities 
against them. Indeed, if we may trust Plutarch^, 
some movements in favour of Antiochus took place or 
seemed to be threatened in Achaia itself, at Patree, 

' Cato, 12. Hut it is very diffirult to reconcile this embassy of Cato with 
Livy’s account of the operations of Acilius before the battle of Thermo- 
pylic, when we consider that Cato was present at it, and carried the news 
with extraordinary speed to Home. 
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J^giuin, and Corinth, so that before the battle of Thcr- 
inopylte, Acilius thought it necessary to send Cato to 
maintain tranquillity there. It is more certain that 
Sparta showed a disposition to revolt, and that Dio- 
phanes, the Achiean general, seized this occasion to make 
an expedition into Laconia. Diophanes was not, it 
appears, so devotetl a partisan of Rome as Arista?nus : 
but he was a personal rival of Philopannen, tliough it 
was in his school he had acquired all his military ex- 
perience ^ : he w'as eager for reputation, and hoped, 
with the sanction of the Romans, to gain important 
advantages for tlie League. It was in vain that Phi- 
lopmmen privately lemonstrated with him, and pointed 
out that, at a juncture when the contest between An- 
tiochus and the Romans was still pending in Greece, it 
would be more prudent for the Acha.*ans quietly to 
await the issue.- Diophanes was continued in his 
design by the approbation of Flainininus, who accom- 
panied him into Laconia. Pbiloptemen then ventured 
on a very bold step. He hastened to Sparta, and com- 
posed the disturbances which had broken out there, by 
his authority, and by warnings of the approaching 
danger : so that when the Acha?an army arrived, 
there was no appearance of any commotion to justify 
hostile measures, and neither Diophanes nor Flamininus 
entered the city. This is probably all that we are to 
understand when it is said that he shut the gates against 
them.-^ The Spartans believed that Philopannen had 
delivered them from a great calamity, and they wished 
to show their gratitude by a present of 120 talents, the 
sum which had been brought into the treasury by the 
sale of the property of Nabis. Rut Timolaus, whom 
they sent with this offer to Megalopolis, was so struck 
by the simplicity of Philopoemen's domestic habits, 
, and the dignity of his conversation, that he could not 
summon courage to deliver his message, until he was 


1 Polvl). x\jit. 10 4 XXI. 7. 
3 aiTt«Asi(ri, Plut. U. S. 


2 Plut. Phil. 16. 
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sent a third time. Philopoemeii, who was superior to 
all such temptations, though he declined the offer, did 
not neglect the opportunity it afforded of strengthening 
his influence. He went to Sparta, and advised them 
to spare such gifts for their enemies, and bad men, 
whose mouths they miglit stop by bribes, but not to 
attempt to corrupt and degrade men of honour who 
were already their friends. 

The flight of Antiochus, though it did not produce 
any great change in the state of affairs in Peloponnesus, 
was attended by a sensible alteration in the tone and 
deportment of the Romans toward their Greek allies, 
and removed all doubt as to the position which the 
Acliffans were henceforth to occupy. But though no 
reasonable man among them could any longer liope for 
absolute independence, much might turn on the atti- 
tude which they maintained in their transactions with 
the superior power. There were two extremes between 
which it was possible and advisable to steer, — on the one 
hand an excess of servility, which, while it degraded 
the national character, would invite insult and oppres- 
sion ; on the other, an affectation of defiance, which 
could oidy provoke resentment, and plunge them into 
utter ruin. One of these extremes was represented by 
Aristienus, who did not scruple openly to recommend 
unreserved compliance with the will of the Romans in 
every point. Philopoemen, who saw quite as clearly 
that the power of Rome was irresistible, nevertheless 
indignantly rejected these slavish maxims, and sharply 
censured their author, who, he said, was precipitating 
the destiny of Greece. He saw that there was a mean 
wliich combined honour with safety, and that the nation 
would not suffer the worse treatment, if it showed a 
sense of its own dignity, while it acknowledged the 
majesty of Rome.^ Hiophaneson the other hand seems 
to have cherished extravagant .hopes, and to have de- 
ceived himself with a vain rel’ance on the forbearance 
of the Romans. He believed that the time was now 

‘ Tolyb. XXV. 9. 
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comcj to force Elis and Messenia to enter into the 
Leiip;iie. The Eleans, when they were summoned, 
returned an evasive answer, promising that they would 
consider the proposal when the Syrian troops still re- 
maining in Elis had l)een dismissed. The Messenians 
took no other notice of the requisition, than to prepare 
for war. Jhit when Dio]>hanes began to ravage their 
territory, aiul to threaten Messene, they sent to Flami- 
ninus, who was then at Chalcis, ofleriiig to surrender 
to the ilomans. He hastened to Megalopolis, and 
ordered Diophanes immediately to raise tho siege, and 
come to him ; and when they met, having gently re- 
proved him for engaging in such an enterprise without 
his sanction, hade him tlisband his forces. He how'ever 
enjoined the Messenians to incorporate themselves with 
the Achiran League, and to recal their exiles : but 
gave them leave to a[>ply to liiin, if they wished for any 
indulgence or security. Diophanes hail attempted to 
make another acquisition for the League. Zacynthus, 
when Philip ceded it to Amynandcr as the price of 
his alliance, had been committed to the charge of a 
Sicilian named Hierocles, who, when he heard of the 
defeat of Antiochus, agreed with Diophanes to deliver 
it up to the Aclneans. But the Homans now put in 
their claim to the island, and said that it was not for the 
benefit of Diophanes and the Achacans that their legions 
had fought at Thermopylae. Diophanes ventured to 
vindicate his own conduct and the rights of the League, 
hut there were many voices in the Achscaii council, 
among them no doubt that of Aristienus, which con- 
demned his pertinacity, and proposed to submit the 
question to the judgment of Flamininus. hlaminiiius 
on this occasion compared the League to a tortoise, 
which is safe only so long as it keeps within its shell : 
so the Achaeaiis would be in clanger as soon as they 
began to sally beyond Peloponnesus. I’he League 
drew in its head, and the island was given up to the 
Romans. 

The Spartans who showed themselves so grateful to 
VOL. VIII. A A 
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PhilopcpTnen, seem to have been only a parly, and not 
a very numerons or powerful ])arfy. It was probably 
the same which had been placed at the liead of alliiirs 
by Phdopcinnen, when he first united S])arta with the 
Achiean League, and, having lost its ascendency in tlie 
reaction produced by the arrival of Antiochus, w\ts 
restored to powder, as we have seen, througli Plnlopcr- 
men’s intervention. Ihit as soon as the danger was 
past, its adversaries apj)ear to have recovered their su- 
penority, and one of their first measures was an in- 
fnngernent at once of the constitution of tlie Achiean 
League, and of the tieaty between tlie Acha^ins and 
Home, wdiich provided that no embassy should be re- 
ceived at Rome from any of the states, members of the 
League, apart from the entire body.l They notwith- 
standing sent envoys to request the senate to release 
tlieir hostages, and to restore the maritime towns to 
the dominion of Sparta. One of their complaints with 
regard to these towms was, that so long as they wTre 
shut out from their coast, they could not conveniently 
send ambassadors to Home, though by the Achiean 
constitution, which had been affirmed by the treaty, 
they were forbidden to do so. But the motive which 
rendered them most anxious to recover these places 
was, that they afforded a refuge for the exiles. The 
return of the exiles was what all classes at Sparta, ex- 
cept the party which was protected by Philopminen, 
most dreaded, as it was likely to be attendeil by a re- 
volution, in which the greater part of the ikwv citizens 
admitted by the tyrants would have been in danger of 
losing their property, their franchise, and their jicrsoiial 
freedom. The main object of the embassy to Home 
was apparently to avert tliis calamity, and it is probable 
that the exiles at the same time sent envoys to support 
their claims there. The senate reserved the petition as 
to the hostages for further consideration-, but some 
time after released all of them, exc ept the son of Nabis, 
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wlio would perhaps also have been sent back if he had 
not been earned off by sickness.^ Tlie ([iiestion as to 
the towns it referred to the decision of Flaininimis and 
Ids colleafjjues : on the subject of the exiles it seems to 
have answered witli studied ainbipuity, expressing sur- 
prise that they were not recalled to their homes now 
that Sjiarta was once more free. This was the business 
on which Flainininiis came with Glalirio to iFgiiim, 
after the siege of Kaiipactus had liecni raised. 'J"he 
cause of the exih’r^ was j)robahly viewed ivitli favour by 
the Roman government, as that of an oligarchical jKirty, 
and their restoration could not fail to jiroduce fieqiient 
occasions for Roman intervention. Philopa'incn also 
wislied to bring it about, but for a very different end ; 
to reduce Sparta into more complete de])endcnce on tlic 
League - ; and he prevaded on the council to reject the 
rcrpiest of Flainininus and the consul, when they inter- 
ceded in behalf of the exiles.-^ The case of Jilis was 
discussed at the same time. The Eleans no longer 
refused to enter into the League, but they desireil. it 
is said, to be adrnittcil on their own apjdication rather 
than through the intervention of the Romans.'* But it 
may ha^e been the jealousy of the independent party 
among the Acha’ans which declined that intervention 
in this case as in that of the exiles. Thus at last the 
work begun by Aratus was completed ; thi' whole pe- 
ninsula wa'' united in the League : but the time when 
it thus reached its greatest compass of territorial extent 
was the beginning of a period in which it continued to 
descend from one degree of humiliation to another, 
until it sank into total subjection to a foreign yoke. 

The A^Uolian envoys, though Flainininus, who had 
returned to Home, pleaded in their behalf, found the 
majority of the senate implacable: and after a warm 
debate which lasted several days, they w'ere bidden to 
choose one of two conditions : to surrender at discretion, 

- Polyb XX. i:i. 2 Liv. xxxviii. 31. 

^ Ibid. XXX VI. 35. Pint. Philop 17 Fdus. viii. 51. 
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or to pay 1000 talents, and to acknowledf^e the allies 
and enemies of Home as their own. AFhen they hesi- 
tated between the extinction of their freedom, and a 
burden which they could not support, and attempted to 
make stipulations, they were sternly dismissed. On 
the return of their envoys, the ^Ktolians, taught by 
experience, secured the passes of Mount Corax : and 
Aciliiis, finding that he could not safely return to Nau- 
pactus, suddenly marched against Lamia, which he 
stormed in the course of two days. He then sat down 
before Amphissa, and was still occupied with the siege, 
when he was superseded by the new consul L. Scipio, 
who came, accom])anied by his brother Afrieanus, to 
carry on the war with Antioehus in Asia. A^ith such 
an object before them, they had no mind to be detained 
by an iEtolian town ; and they gladly accepted the 
mediation of the Athenians, who interceded in behalf 
of the iEtolians. Yet they could not relax the rigour 
of the terms which had been prescribed at Home, and 
the ih'tolians were persuaded by their Athenian friends 
once more to solicit a truce, that they might again 
implore the clemency of the senate. The Scipios wil- 
lingly granted six months for this exjicriment, and then 
proceeded on their march to the East. Philip, whom the 
senate had gratified by the release of his son Demetrius, 
had already prepared roads, briilges, and magazines, for 
the passage of the Homan army through Macedonia 
and Thrace, and he escorted it in person as far as the 
Hellespont. He was rewarded for his loyalty by the 
remission of the remainder of his tribute. 

Before the issue of the contest with Antioehus be- 
came known in Hrecce, the ^Etolians, though they had 
sent an embas.sy to Home, rashly crediting, as it seems, 
a rumour of the defeat of the Homan army in Asia^, 
resumed hostilities against Philip, restored Ainynandcr 
to his dominions, recovered Amphilochia and Aperantia, 
and drove the Macedonians out of Dolopia.'^ These 
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unfortunate conquests reached the ears of the senate, 
while the iEtolian envoys were still in Rome, and in- 
flamed the resentment which they provoked hy their 
injmlicious languaj^e. They were dismissed with notice, 
that an iEtoliaii embassy which should come to Rome, 
unaccompanied hy a Roman commissioner, would be 
treated as enemies J The tidings of the battle of Mag- 
nesia had struck the /Etolians with dismay : the answer 
of the senate plunged them into despair, as they learned 
at the same time that the new consul, M. Fulvius 
Nobilior, had crossed over to A])olIonia. In their 
terror they entreated the Rhodians and Athenians to 
intercede for them with the senate, and notwithstanding 
the recent prohibition sent a fresh embassy, which 
liow'cvcr was intercepted hy the Epirots before it reached 
Italy. Fulvius began his operations with the siege of 
Ambracia, which w'as in union with the AUolian League, 
The Ambracians themselves afterwards alh'ged, that 
they were ready to submit, but compelled by unpro- 
voked hostility to close their gates against him.-^ They 
received a reinforcement of 1500 AUolians, and de- 
fended themselves with persevering courage. The 
consul might perhaps have been forced to raise the 
siege, if the iKtolians had been able to employ all their 
forces for the relief of Ambracia. But they were 
obliged at the same time to guard their coast against 
the combined attacks of the Illyrians and Acha'ans, and 
to repel the Macedonians, who, under the command of 
Philip’s son Perseus, had laicl siege to Amphilochia. 
Thus pressed on three sides, they resolved to end the 
unequal conflict at any price. Through the intercession 
of Amynander, who had submitted to the Romans, and 
the more powerful influence of C. Valerius, the consul’s 
half-brother, and a son of that Lievinus who concluded 
the first treaty with the jEtolians, they obtained an 
abatement of the tribute ivhich had been demanded by 

• Liv. xxxvii. 4‘i. ? Polyb. xx»i. 8, 9. 
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the senate to 500 talents, of which they wer^^ to pay 
i200 immediately, and the rest by instalments in six 
years. The Ambracians had with some difficulty been 
induced to surrender by the friendly arlvice of their 
ancient gnest, Amynander. The city was stripped of 
all its works of art. with wliich it was richly adorned 
during the period when it was the residence of l*yrrhus, 
but suffered no other injury*: and the conqueror’s 
clemency was acknowledged by a decree of a golden 
crown, of tlie value of 150 talents. C. Valerius ac- 
companied the iEtolian envoys to Home, where they 
found tliat a Macedonian embassy was endeavouring to 
prejudice the senate against them. But perhaps IMii lip’s 
animosity may as little have injured their cause, as it 
was probably aided by the eloquence of the Rhodian 
and Athenian orators, wdio pleaded in their behfilf, 
'J’he senate apparently granted peace, because no greater 
advantage could have been expected from a continuance 
of the war : and it was not even desirable entirely to 
crush a people so hostile to Philip. By the articles of 
the treaty they became, with regard to their foreign 
relations, mere vassals of Home, and were bound to 
serve in her wars. They renounced their title to all the 
possessions which had been taken from tliem since the 
consulship of L. Quinctius Flamininus and Cn. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus.'^ (Eniadic and its territory was annexed 
to Acarnania. Cephallenia was expressly excluded 
from the benefit of the treaty : for the senate was ile- 
termined to take possession of this, as of the other 
Ionian islands. No change was made in the article 
relating to the tribute. Thus ended the resistance of 
the iEtolians : and their humiliation ought to have 
been embittered by the reflection, that they deserved 
their fate ; that their policy had been uniformly at 
once selfish, iniquitous, and short-sighted : and that 
they had contributed more than any other people, by 

' Thi» appeaw to be clear from Polyb. xxii 13., notwilhstanding the 
allcRations of the /Etolian* reiwrted by Liv’y, xxxvm. 

* Polybius (xxii. 15.) and after him Livy (xxxvni. n.) have made a 
mistake in the prsnorocn of guinctius. 
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their blind rapacity and reckless ambition^ to hasten 
and ajjjgravate the <legradation of (Ireece.^ 

After the submission of the i^l^ltolians, Fulvius crossed 
over to (’epliallenia, and summoned the four towns of 
the island to surrender. All obeyed, and gave the 
liostages demanded by the consul. But the people of 
Same, excited by a report that the Romans intended to 
displace them, flew to arms, and closed their gates. 
"I’hey held out for four months : and it was only after 
they hajl been reduced to a handful of men, weakened 
by wounds and fatigue, that the town w'as stormed. 

F roni (\‘phallenia, when the conquest was coinjileted, 
the consul passed over into Peloponnesus, to settle 
some diflereiices, in which he had been requested to 
interpose his authority. Philopoemen was now again 
at the head of the League ; and he had taken the 
opportunity to introduce a change of some importance 
in its laws. As an Arccidian, he could feel no sympathy 
in favour of any exclusive priMleges of the old Achiean 
towns, and he now proposed to aliolish that which had 
hitherto been enjoyed by il^gium, as the place of as- 
sembly, and to share this advantage in rotation among 
all the cities of the League.* For the same reason that 
il\giuni loudly protested against this innovation, it was 
received with great complacency by the other cities. 
lMiilo])tt’men had summoned an assembly for the dis- 
cussion of his measure to Argos, and notwithstanding 
the opposition of the demiurges, who attempted to 
transfer it to il^gium, it appeared so clearly that they 
could not collect one there, that Fulvius himself, though 
he wished to thwart Philopceinen, was obliged to attend 
at Argos, and he found the general inclination so strong 
in favour of the proposal, that lie thought it best to 
give way. His dislike to it seems to indicate that, in 
his judgment at least, it tended to promote the stability 

1 T do not make these remarks without having weighed the attempts 
whirh have lately been madeby Flathe and other writers (as Nitzsch, 
polyhiiis) to place the conduct of the .liltuliaiis in a fairer lighL 
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and prosperity of the League. But his presence was 
required by another still graver question. The Spartans, 
growing more and more impatient of the restraint 
imposed on them by the vicinity of the exiles and tlie 
loss of their maritime towns, surprised one of these 
towns named Las, in the night, 'fhey were soon dis- 
lodged by the inhabitants ,* but the attempt so much 
alarmed the other towns on the coast and the exiles, 
that they complained of the aggression to the Achieans. 
On the motion of Bhilopoemen envoys were sent to 
Sparta, with a declaration that the Aclncans would con- 
sider their treaty with Sparta as dissolved, unless the 
Spartans surrendered the authors and abettors of the 
attack on Las. This demand roused both indignation 
and alarm at Sparta, where it was viewed not only as 
an insult, but as a prelude to the restoration of the 
exiles, 'fliirty of the party which had been supported 
by Philopocmen were put to death, and the assembly of 
the people decreed to renounce the connection with the 
Achieans, and to send an embassy to Fulvius, with an 
offer to surrender to the Romans. When the Achffian 
envoys brought back a report of these proceedings, the 
Acha;an assembly unanimously decreed war against 
Sparta ; but the season was too far advanced for the 
commencement of regular hostilities. Fulvius caused 
an assembly to be convoked at Elis, where he expressed 
himself so as to foster the hopes of each party, but 
enjoined both to abstain from war, until they should 
have consulted the senate. Each accordingly sent an 
embassy to Rome. That of the Achseans, to which 
the Spartan exiles likewise committed their cause, was 
conducted by Lycortas, the father of Polybius, the his- 
torian, a partisan of Philopocmen, and by his rival 
Diophanes, who had returned from Asia with a great 
increase of reputation from brilliant exploits which he 
had achieved in the Roman service against Antiochus 
at the head of the Achaean auxiliaries. The envoys 
did not act in concert with each other. Diophanes was 
willing to refer the whole dispute to the arbitration of 
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the senate. Lycortas insisted on the rights of the 
League. The senate dismissed both parties with an 
answer so framed that each might construe it as suited 
its own interest. The Achieans understood it as a per- 
mission to deal as they would with Sparta. 

Philopa?men was re-elected for the following year, and 
in the spring led an army to Compasium, on the fron- 
tiers of Laconia, whore the Spartan exiles flocked to his 
camp. He sent a message to Sparta, repeating the de- 
mand for the surrender of the aggressors, some of whom 
he named, but with a promise that they should have a 
fair trial. On the faith of this promise, those who were 
demanded by name repaired to the Achsean camp, accom- 
panied by many friends and advocates. But as they 
approached they were assailed by the exiles, first with 
invectives, and at length with personal violence. The 
envoys and Philopcrmen endeavoured in vain to allay the 
tumult, in which the Achaans, instigated by the exiles, 
took an active part against tlie Spartans. Seventeen were 
arrested and put to death on this spot, and sixty-three 
more the next day, after a mock trial in which their 
enemies were judges. Those who remained in the city 
were so cowed by this execution that they offered no 
resistance to the orders of Philopcemen, He required 
that the walls of Sparta should be rased ; all the foreign 
mercenaries who had served under the tyrants sent out 
of Laconia ; that all who had been emancipated by the 
tyrants should leave the country before a certain day, 
under pain of being seized and sold for slaves ; and that 
the laws and discipline of Lycurgus should be al)olishcd, 
and the Achiean institutions established in their room.^ 
It would seem from Livy’s description, that the resto- 
ration of the exiles was not exacted until the other de- 
mands were so far fulfilled, that the city was left com- 
pletely defenceless. It was decreed in an assembly which 
was held at Tegea : and as at the same time intelligence 
was received that a number of the disfranchised citizens. 
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instead of quitting Laconia, were lurking in tlie country, 
Philopaunen was directed to return witli a body of light 
troops and seize as many as he could find, lie took 
about "1000, who were all sold, and witli the produce of 
the sale a colonnade at Megalopolis, wdiich had been in 
ruins since the time of Cleomenes, was rebuilt. The 
debated territory of Belemna was likewise re-annexed 
to Megalopolis. These measures were undoubtedly un- 
just, tyrannical, cruel, .and impolitic. They violated 
the wisest maxims which rhilopmmen himself had 
adopted, and which he appears to have observed in 
almost every other case ; for they afforded a fiesh occa- 
sion for Roman interference, which it shouhl have been 
the chief aim of every Greek statesman as much as 
possible to prevent. Rut it seems as if the feelings of 
the Megalopolitan were too strong for liis ordinary mo- 
deration and prudence, and blinded him to the real cha- 
racter and tendency of his measures. He could not 
resist the temptation of so signal a triumph over the old 
enemy of his country, of such ample retaliation for the 
injuries it had suffered from Cleomenes. 

The surprise which may be felt at the boldness of 
these measures is somewhat abated, when we find that 
at this time the most powerful princes of the East in 
alliance with the Romans, courted the friendship of the 
Achacans, and were eager to purchase it by costly pre- 
sents. AVhile rhilopaunen found it necessary to send 
an embassy to Rome headed by an Klean named Nico- 
dernus, to apologise for the recent transactions in La- 
conia, he introduced into the Achaean Assembly an 
envoy from Ptolemy Epiphanes, who came to solicit a 
renewal of the ancient alliance between Egypt and the 
League. An embassy headed by Lycortas was sent to 
Alexandria, to negotiate a fresh treaty. When this 
embassy returned, Philopoemen had been succeeded in 
office by Aristffinus, the leader of the opposite party. 
Lycortas was accompanied by ambassadors from Pto- 
lemy, and in the same assembly in which they were 
admitted to an audience, ministers likewise appeared 
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from Eunienos and Seleuciis Philopator, who Ijad just 
succeeded Antioclius on the throne of Syria. The 
Egyptians brought a present of 6000 suits of armour 
and 200 talents of copper money. But the ratification 
of the treaty was postponed, and Aristaenus gained a 
triumph over his adversaries, by the discovery that 
whereas sevenil treaties of alliance had been concluded 
at various times between the two powers on diverse 
conditions, it had been neglected in tlie recent nego- 
tiation to determine which of these was to he renewed. 
"I’ho envoys of Eumenes were instructed to offer the 
sum of 120 talents for a singular purpose. It was to 
be ])ut out to interest, and the produce was to be 
applied to the j)ayment of salaries to the members of 
the Achiean council. But Apolloniilas of Sicyon, one 
of rhilopcenieu’s party, warmly protested against the 
acceptance of a donative which he denounced as an 
odious bribe, designed to extinguish the freedom of 
their future deliberations. The feelings of the assembly 
were still further turned against Eumenes by an .3^gine- 
tan, who reminded it that his native island was still 
occupied by the king of Pergamus. The magnificent 
present was indignantly rejected, and a decree was 
passed, by which all such honours conferred on Eu- 
menes, as were illegal and unseemly, were abolished. f 
Seleucus likewise desired the renewal of the alliance 
which had subsisted between his house and the 
Acli leans, and offered a squadron of ten galleys of w'ar 
to the League. But toward him the assembly assumed 
an equally dignified attitude. The alliance was ac- 
cepted, the present refused. It seems clear that these 
princes must have expected some advantage from the 
connection which they were so anxious to form with 
the League, though what it was we can hardly conjec- 
ture, unless that, as will be seen hereafter, occasions 
sometimes arose in which Achican troops might render 
them important service in their wars.- But the ten- 
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dency of such scenes was undoubtedly to encourapje and 
strenj^then the party w'hich wished as far as possible to 
preserve the tone and demeanour of independence in 
the national transactions with the Romans. 

But every fresh transaction between Rome and the 
League contributed more and more to dispel all illu- 
sions as to the real footing on which they stood with 
each other. Immediately after the last revolution at 
Sparta, a Lacedaemonian embassy brought complaints 
to Rome against Philopccmen^s oppressive measures, 
and the consul ]M. iEmilius Lepidus, addressed a letter 
to the Achaeans, expressing his disapprobation of their 
proceedings. Pbilopnemen in consequence sent Nico- 
demus to Rome, and he returned and made his report 
at the same time that the foreign embassies just men- 
tioned were admitted to an audience in the Achican 
Assembly. But while Philopmmen was still in office, 
he was forced to lend his sanction and support to 
another encroachment of the Roman senate on the in- 
dependence of Greece. Zeuxi}>pus, the author of the 
assassination of Brachyllas, had been long endeavouring 
to accomplish his return from exile through the interest 
of Flamininus, and the senate was at length induced to 
send an order for his restoration. He had not yet been 
formally convicted of the murder, because, through the 
intrigues of the ruling party, there had been a suspen- 
sion of forensic business in Bmotia for five and twenty 
years.* But his enemies now hurried two indictments, 
which had been long laid against him, one for a sacri- 
legious embezzlement, the other for the murder of Bra- 
chyllas, through their remaining stages, and when the 
order of the senate arrived, they were able to plead the 
sentence which had just been passed on him, as a 
ground for declining to obey the senate’s order. The 
senate however paid no regard to this excuse, and 
ordered the ^tolians and Achicans to restore Zeux- 
ippus ; and after friendly exhortations had proved in- 
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effectual^ Philopa?men was obliged to resort to measures 
which would have led to a war, if the senate had 
thought fit to insist on the execution of its mandate.* 
The answer which Nicodemus had brought from 
Rome, signified the senate’s disapprobation of the treat- 
ment which Sparta bad suffered, but intimated no in- 
tention of repealing the acts of the League. Not long 
after however the Achieans were called to account for 
their conduct by Q. (^©cilius Metellus, who had been 
sent with two colleagues on an embassy to Macedonia, 
and seems to have been instructed to inspect tlie con- 
dition of Peloponnesus after he had finished his more 
important business with Philip. Aristtenus convened a 
meeting of the Achiean magistrates at Argos, where 
Metellus censured the course which had been adopted 
towards Sparta, and urged them to redress the wrong 
which had been done. Aristamus remained silent, as 
having no vindication to offer ; but Diophanes openly 
condemned the measures of Philopoemen, not only with 
regard to Sparta, but w) Messenia. Metellus, being 
thus supported, became more vehement in his demands. 
But Philopmmen and his friends vindicated their pro- 
ceedings, and the sense of the majority was on their 
side. Metellus then called upon the magistrates to 
convoke a general assembly ; but being unable to show 
any instructions from the senate which he had to com- 
municate, he was informed that the law did not permit 
them to comply witli his request. He withdrew deeply 
mortified and displeased, and would not even receive 
the written answer which was tendered to him.- As 
it was easy to foresee what kind of report he would 
make at Rome, the Achacans sent an embassy, headed 
by Apollonides, to explain and defend their conduct. 
But their envoys not only had to encounter the accusa- 
tions of Metellus, but found themselves opposed by the 
Spartan exiles themselves, whom Philopmmen had re- 
stored. The exiles had not wished to see their country 
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reduced to such a state of helplessness and alyect de- 
pendence on the Achiviin League, us hud been the result 
of Philopoemen's measures, and they hac^ sent two of 
their number. Arcus and Alcibiades, to complain to the 
senate. Asa fresh embassy, with Appius Claudius at 
its head, had just been appointed to visit Macedonia, it 
was directed to proceed to (ireece, and there to arbitrate 
the dis])Ute about Sparta. The senate accepted the 
excuse offered by the Acluean envoys for the denial of 
the assembly to Metellus, but required that the law 
should be altered for the future, so that a Koman am- 
bassador might never be again subject to a similar 
refusal. 

Arista'll us had been succeeded in office by Lycortas, 
wdien Ap. Claudius conducted the embassy to Mace- 
donia ; and before he came into Greece, the Aclncan 
General held an assembly, to prepaie the public mind 
for his reception, lie or his friends pointed the indig- 
nation of the assembly against the Spartan exiles, more 
especially the two who bad represented them at Rome, 
and a decree was tumultuously jiasscd, by which Arcus 
and Alcibiades w'ere condemned to death. A few days 
after, Ap. Claudius and his colleagues arrived in Pelo- 
ponnesus, and an assembly was called at Clitor in 
Arcadia to receive them. But to the dismay of the 
Achteans they came accompanied by A reus and Alci- 
biades. Appius went over the same heads of complaint 
which Metellus bad dwelt on the year before : the 
massacre at Compasium, the dismantling of the walls, 
the abolition of the old Spartan institutions. Lycortas, 
as belonged to his office, and his political connections, 
undertook to reply. If Livy found any good authority 
for the arguments which be puts into his mouth, he 
ventured on some allusions to passages in Roman 
history, which it would have been more prudent to 
have avoided, and exposed the inconsistency of the 
senate's intervention in svich a case with the liberty 
which had been proclaimed at the Isthmian Games. ^ 

< xxxix. 36. 
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But he took his stand on ground wliich seems less 
solid. He alleged that religion foihade the Achaians 
to rescind acts which had been confirmed by an oath, 
and recorded on monuments of stone for perpetual re- 
membrance. There is no wrong or folly which might 
not be made irrevocable, if such scruples were to be ad- 
mitted. If the Achaians had sworn to perpetuate in- 
justice, the impiety was in the oath, not in the breach 
of it. Appius however disdained to reason, and would 
only advise the Aclueans to comply while they could 
with a good grace, and not to wait until they were 
forced to yield. The a'^sembly groaned at the threat, 
but felt that it was not to be defied. I’he religious 
sanction however still afforded some shelter to the na- 
tional dignity. The Romans were requested to make 
what changes they would in the state of Sparta, but 
not to compel the Acha?ans to incur the guilt of per- 
jury. Tlie only concession immediately made to Appius, 
was the repeal of the decree passed against Arens and 
Alcibiades. All other points were again referred to 
the decision of the senate, and fresh embassies were sent 
to Rome, both from the League tind from Sparta. From 
Sparta the senate received ministers who represented the 
claims of four distinct parties.^ The exiles ^veie di- 
vided among themselves. One body which had the 
prince Agesipolis at its head, claimed the entire resti- 
tution of their ancient possessions. The rest, among 
whom were Arcus and Alcibiades, would have Ixjen 
content to recover a portion of their property, to the 
value of one talent. There W'as a third party, which 
desired the re-establishment of the order of things which 
had been settled in Sparta before the late violent changes, 
but so as to preserve the union with the Achiean League. 
Whether it w'as adverse to the exiles, or only wished to 
see the walls rebuilt, and the laws of Lycurgus revived, 
does not clearly appear. A fourth deputation repre- 
sented those who had been condemned to death or 
banishment by the decree of the Achaean assembly, and 
‘ Folyb. xxiv. 4. 
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prayed that they might be restored to their country. 
The senate referred these intricate controversies to a 
committee composed of Flamininus^ Metellus, and Ap- 
piiis Claudius, all more or less unfriendly to Philopoemen 
and the Achtcaiis. There were however two points 
on which the four parties seemed to he agreed. None 
asked to be separated from the Achiean League ; and 
the petition of those who wished to have their condem- 
nation reversed, was not repugnant to the claims of any 
of the rest. At the suggestion of Flamininus, an agree- 
ment was drawn up, including these two articles only, 
and was subscribed by all the Spartan deputies. It 
was then proposed to the Acha?an envoy Xcnarchus, 
who, not seeing how to reject the one, and accept the 
other, likewise put his seal to tlie whole. But the 
question of property was left undecided, probably be- 
cause it was seen to be of much greater moment for 
the tranquillity of Sparta. Sparta in fact became soon 
after the scene of fresh commotion, in which the 
original exiles were again expelled, and Agesipolis was 
slain by pirates as he was on his voyage to Italy, with 
other envoys, for the purpose of another appeal to the 
senate. ^ 

When Flamininus annexed Messenia to the Achiean 
League, he had encouraged the Messenians to seek pro- 
tection or redress from Rome, if they should be op- 
pressed by the Aclnean government.^ It had been the 
policy of rhilopoemen to strengthen the popular party 
at Messene, as of principles most congenial to the consti- 
tution of the League. The measures which he had 
taken for this purpose were condemned, as we have seen, 
by his political opponents in the Achaean councils ; and 
it was by this time well known that he was not viewed 
with a favourable eye at Rome. The oligarchical faction 
was thus stimulated to make an effort to recover its 
power under Roman patronage, and sent Dinocrates, one 
of its leading men, and a personal enemy of Philopmmen, 
to plead its cause before the senate. He arrived in Rome 

1 Polyb. xxiv. II. * Livy, xxxvL 31. 
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at the time when Q. iMarcius Philippus had just been 
appointed ambassador to Macedonia and Greece, and 
J’Jaminiims to Prusias of Bithynia. lie had formerly 
insinuated liiinself into the intimacy and favour of Fla- 
inininus, though his character and habits could only 
inspire the Roman with con tern j)t ‘ : but he was not the 
less useful as a political instrument. Flamininus entered 
into his views, and when he sailed for Greece, on his 
way to Asia, took Dinocrates with him. On his arrival 
at Naupactus, he wTote to the Acha'an magistrates, to 
summon an Assembly- 1‘hilopa‘men was now General 
for the eighth time. He was aware of the object for 
which Flamininus desired an audience : but lie also 
knew that he had received no instructions with regard 
to Greece. He therefore replied, that he would call an 
Assembly, if Titus would state the business which he 
had to bring before it : since the law did not permit an 
Assembly to be summoned without such notice. No 
answer could he ilevised to this objection, and Flami- 
ninus proceeded on his journey without having been able 
to effect anytbiiig either for Dinocrates, or the newly 
expelled Spartan exiles, wlio had likewise reckoned on 
bis patronage.- Dinocrates however, though disap- 
pointed, was not discouraged. He bail jirobably re- 
ceived assurances of support from Flamininus, and 
perlia})S had previously concerted measures with his 
partisans, which he did not think it safe to defer, or for 
wdiich he could not expect a fairer opportunity, since 
Philopoemen w'as lying sick of a fever at Argos.* On 
his return to Messene, he effected a revolution, by wliich 
the government was placed in the hands of Jiis faction. 
They proclaimed Messenia independent of the Achiean 
League, and made preparations for the defence of the 
country. Philopa'incn, as soon as he heard these tidings, 
despatched Lycortas with all the forces at his disposal 
into Messenia. But notwithstanding his illness, and 
though he was now in the seventieth year of his age, he 

1 Polyb XXIV. 5 . Plut. Ham. 17. Philop. 18, 
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could not bear the confinement of a sick room at such 
a juncture, and a day or two after set out for Megalo- 
polis, wliich he reached in one day. Here he collected 
a small body of the Megalopolitaii cavalry, and pushed 
on to overtake Lycortas. Dinocrates however had taken 
such precautions to secure the passes leading into JNIes- 
sinia, that Lycortas was not able to force his way 
through. \Va want the details which would have ex- 
plained how it was that rinlopa'iiicn neither met him 
on his retreat, nor was checked by the same obstacle. 
Livy says, that his object was to relieve Corone, which 
had not yielded, and was threatened by the enemy.* 
He advanced near to Messene, and worsted Dinocrates 
in a skirmish, but was soon forced to retreat by the 
arrival of a fre.^h body of Messenian troops ; and while 
he exerted himself beyond his strength, and exposed 
himself to the brunt of the enemy’s charge, to cover the 
rear of his little squadron, he was thrown from his horse, 
and, being stunned by the fall, was taken and led in 
triumph to Messene, Dinocrates and his party, to 
gratify the curiosity of the multitude, exhibited him 
for a short time m the theatre, but apprehending that 
the spectacle was likely to rouse the public sympathy 
in behalf of their noble prisoner, they hurried him 
away to their council chamber, and then threw him into 
a dungeon called the Treasury, a pit with only one 
opening, a hole at the top, which was secured by a 
heavy slab of stone. Here he vras kept in chains till 
the morrow, when his enemies, alarmed, it seems, by the 
indications which they perceived of popular feeling in 
his favour, held another secret council, in which it was 
resolved to despatch him. An executioner was sent 
with a cup of poison : and Thilopoemcn, when he had 
learnt that Lycortas was safe, and that the Megalopo- 

1 xxxix. 4f). ffd prtrocrupandam Coronen. Plutarrh, Philop. 18. (of 
Dinocratos), Ktuuviv Tr,t xctXMi,uUY.v uiXXmv xaret- 
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litan cavalry had escaped, calmly swallowed the fatal 
draught. 

The last great man whom Greece produced, or for 
whom she could have found any fit employment. Even 
he came too late to do more than give proof of abilities, 
by which, in a different age, he might have rendered 
more important services to his country. Wc can hardly 
help thinking, that the part he had to sustain was better 
suited to the genius of Aratus, and that if he had lived 
earlier, the independence of Greece might not have ex- 
pired so soon. 

The tidings of his death excited vehement grief and 
indignation throughout the League, except in the small 
party of his political adversaries ; for Philopremen was 
not only the pride of the nation, as the greatest, indeed 
the only very able commander it bad to boast of ; he 
also possessed its confidence and esteem, as he repre- 
sented its feelings and wishes. An Assembly was im- 
mediately summoned to Megalopolis, where the people 
manifested their feelings by the election of Lycortas to 
supply his place. Aiul there would probably have boon 
no hesitation or dispute as to the immediate adoption 
of the most active measures for avenging his death, had 
it not happened that at this juncture Q. Marcius arrived 
in Peloj)onnesus on his return from Macedonia. It 
appeals that he was present when the decree of ivar 
against Messenia was brought forward, and he endea- 
voured to divert the Achteans from their purpose, and 
to induce them to wait until they had consulted the 
senate. Put the assembly was not in a temper to take 
this advice, even if it had Wieved that it might obtain 
satisfaction at Rome. War was declared, and Lycortas 
immediately invaded Messenia with an overpowering 
force, and ravaged it with vindictive animosity. It was 
however thought advisable to send an embassy to Home 
to propitiate the senate. The Spartan exiles, and the 
party now in possession of the city, also renewed their 
applications. But Marcius returned about the same 
time, and the policy of tlie senate was determined by his 
B B 3 
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report and advice. He suggested that a slight hint of 
the senate's displeasure toward the Achieans would en- 
courage Sparta to make common cause with Messene, 
and then the League would be glad to place itself under 
Roman protection. Accordingly, the agents of the 
Spartan government were informed that the senate had 
already done all in its power for them, and did not 
consider the business as one which concerned it any 
longer. The Achaean envoys requested that, if they 
might not hope for aid from Rome, according to the 
terms of the alliance, in their war with Messene, the 
SLMiate would at least prevent arms or provisions from 
being brought to the enemy out of Italy. The senate 
did not even notice this request, but declared that the 
Aclvxani must not be surprised, though Sparta, or 
Coiinih, or Argos, should revolt from the League, if 
the Romans did not regard this as their concern : an 
answ'cr which, as Polybius observes*, was equivalent to 
a proclamation of a licence to all men)bers of tbe 
League to dissolve tbeir connection with it. 'I'be 
Achxaii envoys however were detained at Rome, until 
it should be seen what turn events took in Messenia. 

The oligarchical government at Messenc was neither 
able to resist the enemy in the Held, nor was it strong 
at home. For some lime inclecd it suppressed the 
murmurs of the people by terror, and declined the 
proffered mediation of the Bteotians. Rut at length 
the general discontent under the suffering produced by 
a war carried on to serve the interest of a small faction, 
broke out in demands which the rulers did not venture 
to resist. Dinocrates and his friends retired to their 
houses, while the assembly of the people, following the 
advice of some of the elder citizens and of the Ra'Otiari 
envoys, who had not yet <|uitted Messene, appointed 
ambassadors to Lycortas, to sue for pardon and peace. 
Lycortas prescribed three conditions, — that the authors 
of the revolt and of Philo] opinen’s death should be'^‘^ 
given up to him ; that all other persons and matters 
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sliould be subject to the decision of the national as- 
sembly, and that the citadel should be immediately 
surrendered. As none but the oligarchiciil party had 
any thing to dread from the vengeance Of the Achaeans, 
these terms were gladly accepted. Lycortas, when he 
had garrisoned the citadeb enteretl the city, and cheered 
the IVIessenians with a promise of lenient treatment, 
but he sent orders to all wlio had taken a part in the 
condemnation of Philopa'inen, to put an end to their 
own lives. Dinocrates had already killed himself. 
Tliere were otliers, it soems^ whose cases were reserved 
for the cognizance of the Aclnean assembly, ^ I'lie 
body of PhilopoLMuen was burnt, and his bonea vere 
carried in boleinn ))rocession to Megalopolis. The uin 
which contained them was borne by Polybius tlic his- 
torian, and was almost hidden under the load of gar- 
lands and fillets which were showererl upon it. At 
Megalopolis the remains were magnificently interred 
with heroic honours'^, and according to Plutarch j\Ies- 
seniaii prisoners were stoned to death at his grave. If 
this is true, they must liave been the wretches, who, as 
Plutarch also relates, but without confirmation from 
Polybius, proposed to put him to death with torture. 

It happened to be the time for one of the ordinary 
Aclncan Assemblies, and Megalojiolis was the place of 
meeting.’* In tliis assembly the Messenians were re- 
admitted into the Aclneaii League. But the towns of 
Thuria, Abia, and Phara', were separated from Messene, 
and constituted distinct members of the League.* 'fhe 
Achffiaii envoys now returned from Home, and with an 
answer very different from that which they had at first 
received there. The senate, as soon as it learnt that 
the Achaians did not need its aid, descended to the 
meanness of declaring, that it had taken measures to 
prevent the exportation of arms and provisions from 

1 Polyb. XXIV. 12. Plut. Philop. 21. PauHan. viii. 51 8. 

2 Liv* xxxix. .W. Adeo omnibus humaiiis congeslia honoribus, ut ne 
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Italy to iVles^^ene. Lycortas soon after convened another 
assembly at Sicyon, to decide on the relations which 
should subsist between Sparta and the League. The 
question seems to have beeiij whether the I^eague should 
recognise the ])arty which had expelled the exiles, as 
the legitimate government of Sparta. The senate, by 
the evasive answ'cr with which it had dismissed the 
Spartan envoys, seemed to have dropped the cause of the 
exilis, and to have left the Aclueans at liberty to act as 
they would. Lycortas took advantage of this supposed 
permission, to persuade the assembly to acknowledge 
Sparta as a member of the League, and notwithstanding 
the opposition of Diojdianes a decree was passed to 
that effect, but on the condition that those of the exiles 
who had not shown themselves hostile to the Acha?ans, 
should be recalled. "I'he senate, which was again con- 
sulted, seemed to acquiesce in this arrangement, though 
it wrote a letter to the Acha-‘ans in favour of the exiles. 
But as the Achiean envoy on his return represented 
this letter as written merely to get rid of their impor- 
tunity, no further notice was taken of the recommend- 
ation so long as Lycortas remained in office.’ 'fhe 
senate however probably foresaw that it wouhl .serve as 
a hook whereon to hang fresh intrigues. In the mean- 
while the League enjoyeil a short interval of repose, in 
which it might seem to have recovered its dignity anil 
independence. 7'he administration at homo was at 
once mild and vigorous. The Messenians were relieved 
by an exemption from taxes for three years, as a com- 
pensation for the damage their country had suffered 
during the war.- The Achseaii general exercised a 
wholesome superintendence over the internal affairs of 
Sparta. A young man of low origin named Chceron, 
who had been the agent of the Spartans proscribed by 

• Polyb. XXV. 1. 

2 Pol\h. XXV. 3.. expressly referring to the damage (r^v f. 
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Phjlo[)(vincii at Rome, seemed to be treacling in the 
steps of the tyrants. He bad acquired sufficient in- 
fluence to carry an enactment, by which the property 
wJ\ich had been left even by Machanidas and Nabis to 
tile female relatives and children of the exiles who 
reinained at Sparta, was confiscated, and distributed in 
a capricious manner among the indigent multitude. He 
next obtained some office which placed the public 
revenues at his disposal, and misapplied them to fur- 
ther liis own ends, and finally, when an attempt was 
made by some of the citizens to bring his malversation 
to light, he suborned assassins to murder the chief 
manager of the impiiry in open day. Lycortas here- 
upon made a journey to Sparta, caused Chieron to be 
brought to trial, convicted, and thrown into jirison, and 
directed the investigation to be carried on, and the con- 
fiscated property to be restored to the families of the 
exiles.^ 

It was about the same time that the League received 
a fresh embassy from Ptolemy Kpiphanes, with the 
offer of a squadron of ten galleys completely rigged. 
'J'lie question of the alliance, which liad been left iii 
susptmse, seems to have been dropped by tacit consent, 
as of no moment. All the ends of both parties were sa- 
tisfied, it appears, by the niamtenance of mutual good 
iiiiderstandiiig. The assembly accepted the king’s ofler, 
though it had before declined a similar one fiom Sc- 
leucus, and appointed Lycortas, his son Polybius, and 
Aratiis, a grandson of the first, envoys to Alexandria, 
to return thanks for the former present, and to take 
charge of the ships. Rut Ijefure they set out, news 
arrived of Ptolemy's death, which, as his successor 
Philometor was a child of six years old, put a stop to 
the embassy.- 

There was only one safeguard by which the Achsean 
League had liitherto been protected against the power 
of Rome — its manifest and notorious feebleness. Not 

1 Polyb. xw. 8. 2 Ibid. 7. 
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that there was in the senate the slightest touch of any 
magnanimous feeling, which might have induced it to 
deal gently with the weak, and to respect either their 
honourable pride or their clearest rights ; nor because 
it viewed the efforts of the Greeks to preserve a shadow 
of independence with contemptuous in difference. It 
was content with nothing short of their absolute sub- 
mission to its despotic will, and no impulse of jiity or 
generosity diverted it for a moment from the prosecu- 
tion of this purpose. But even these great masters of 
political deception could not devise any artifice by 
w’hich they could persuade the Homan people, as they 
had wnth regard to Philip and Antiochiis, that the 
Achsean League was an object of alarm to Rome, or 
that any thing had taken place in Greece to provoke 
hostility, or to require the intervention of a Homan 
army. They had also a character of moderation to 
sustain, which was of great use in negotiation with 
foreign jiowers, and which it would not have been 
prudent lightly to forfeit by an open act of wanton 
tyranny. The senate therefore, in its transactions with 
the Achaean League, was confined to the exeicise of its 
diplomatic arts, in which it probably surpassed every 
cabinet, whether of the ancient or the modern world. 
Its aim, which it kept steadily in view, was to foster 
divisions in Peloponnesus, and to afford as much en- 
couragement and support as it could w ith decency, to 
the enemies of the League. Still so long as this was 
the case, it could hardly be said that the liberty of 
Greece was merely precarious. An Acha-an statesman 
had ground to stand on, where, by circumspection and 
address, he might hope, notwithstanding the opposition 
of the senate, to keep his footing with honour and ad- 
vantage to his country. As long as he avoided direct 
collision with the senate, treatetl it with respect, and 
abstained from all acts that could afford a provocation 
or pretext for hostility, he might safely and firmly 
insist on any pleas with wdiich the laws and constitu- 
tion of the League might furnish him. The success 
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however of this peaceful resistance would depend on 
the unanimity with which he was supported by the 
great body of the people. Hitherto, as we have seen, 
the patriotic party, that of Philopoemen and Lycortas, 
had a decided preponderance in the councils of the 
League over those who, possibly with upright inten- 
tions, argued for unreserved obedience to every intima- 
tion of the senate’s pleasure. But now, in the year 
1 so, a change begins, a new epoch opens in tlie history 
of tile downfal of the League, which is marked by the 
appearance of Callicrates. 

In this year Lycortas was succeeded in office by 
ilyperbatus, a partisan of Aristirnus and Diophanes. 
The new General, with what motive does not ajipear, 
but probably at the instigation of Callicrates, recalled 
the attention of the Achvean Assembly to the letter 
which the senate had written the year before in favour 
of the Spartan exiles. Lycortas contended that the 
senate, though willing to succour the unfortunate as 
far as justice permitted, could not wish to force the 
Aclueans to violate a religious engagement, and that it 
would desist from its application, if it was informed 
tliat the thing it desired was inconsistent with the fun- 
daniental laws, solemn oaths, and public records of the 
League. Hyperbatus and Callicrates fecommended 
simple uiKjualitied compliance with the wislics of the 
senate. But as a question had been raised as to the 
senate’s real mind, it was resolved to send an embassy 
to Borne, to explain the grounds stated by Lycortas, 
which compelled the Aclueans to disobey the senate's 
injunctions on this point. ('allicrates himself was 
appointed to this embassy, perliaps under the belief 
that his political principles w'ould give the greater 
weight to the plea which he was instructed to main- 
tain. With liim were associated Lydiadas of Megalo- 
polis, and Aratus, both probably friends of Lycortas. 
But when they were admitted to an audience at 
Rome, (-allicrates, instead of pleading the cause of his 
countrymen, offered his best advice to their enemies* 
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“ The senate,” he said, “ had only itself to hlariie, if 
the Greeks did not obey all its commands. "J'here 
were in every city men enough who were willing to 
inculcate the necessity of submission to Home, but they 
needed encouragement and support. The cause of their 
adversaries, who appealed to the laws and federal com- 
pacts of the League, was the more national and pojuilar, 
and would always prevail with the multitiule, unless 
the senate would show some countenance to the other 
side.” Callicrates himself afforded a fair sample of 
the goodly crop of traitors, sycophants, and sojihisfs, 
which might be expected to spring up in (ireece, under 
the sunshine of Roman patronage. The senate adopted 
Ins advice, and issued a rescript, calculated to silence 
the patriotic party in the League, and to invite all who 
coveted power and influence, to follow his example. 
It repeated the injunction to restore the exiles, and 
proposed Callicrates as a model which all Aclncan 
statesmen would do well to imitate. Rut at the same 
time letters were sent to most of the northern states, to 
the iRtolians and Kpirots, to the Athenians, B(eotians, 
and Acarnanians, exhorting them to lend their aid 
toward the same object. It would not be for want of 
encouragement from Rome, if they did not come into 
collision with the Acha^ans, and it was probably only 
their weakness that prevented this result. Callicrates 
on his return could show that his adversaries had mis- 
represented the senate’s mind, and that he enjoyed its 
entire confidence. He of course did not make an exact 
report of the advice he had given to the senate, though 
if it had been heard by his colleagues, it is not clear 
how he could have concealed it, as he is said to have 
done. But through the influence which he thus ac- 
quired, with the help of corruption, for which he may 
have been supplied with means at Rome, he carried his 
election to the office of General, and the first measure^ 
of his administration was to restore the exiles both to 
Sparta and Messene.^ 

* Polyb. xxvi. 1— S. 
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Polybius has perhaps assigned too much importance 
to the embassy of Callicrates. II is allusions to the 
Roman generosity^ compassion^ and love of justice, 
might liave been properly introduced in a speech of 
Lycortas, but are quite out of place in a history : and 
it would be absurd to suppose that the senate needed a 
lesson from (Callicrates in state-policy. It had already 
shown ill numberless instances, like those of Zeuxippus 
and Dinocrates, that it was thoroughly conversant with 
the maxims which he laid down. Nevertheless it may 
be true, that through the treachery of (Jail ic rates a re- 
gular corres])ondence and connection was first established 
betAveen the Roman government and the party in the 
Aclucan League, whicli was willing to become the tool 
of the stranger, for the sake of securing its own as- 
cendency at home : the senate was encouraged to adopt 
a more imperious tone and harsher measures, and the 
defences by which the patriots endeavouied to avert or 
retard the ruin of the League were more rapidly swept 
aAvay* 
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CHAP. LXVT. 

PRO.ir THE EMBASSY OP CALLICRATES TO HOME TO THE 
REHUCTION OF GREECE INTO A HOMAN PROVINCE. 

The Romans as we have seen had treated Philip with 
some degree of forbearance so long as they had any- 
thing to hope or to fear from him. To soothe him 
after the affront he had suffered when he was compelled 
to abandon the siege of Lamia, he had been permitted 
to make some petty conquests in Thessaly and the ad- 
jacent regions. The release of his son and the re- 
mission of the tribute concurred with his distrust of 
Antiochus and the il^tolians, to retain him on the Roman 
side until the contest with the Syrian monarchy was 
decided by the battle of Magnesia. But he had learnt 
by very costly experience that no reliance could be 
placed on the moderation of Rome : and after the con- 
clusion of the peace he had bent all his thoughts to- 
ward repairing his losses, and increasing the internal 
strength of his kingdom. He began to recruit its ex- 
hausted population as well by regulations tending to 
encourage the growth of families, as by large draughts 
of 'fhracian colonists whom he transplanted to Mace- 
donia ; and strove to replenish his treasury, both by 
the improvement of all the branches of his ordinary 
revenue, and with the produce of the mines ; resuming 
old works which had been interrupted, and opening 
others in many places before untried. On the other 
hand, the Romans could feel no confidence in a prince 
whom they had so deeply injured. It was not without 
misgiving that the Scipios committed themselves to hil^^l 
guidance in their march to the Hellespont ; and when 
Manlius was attacked by the Thracian tribes on his re- 
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turn from Asia, there was a strong suspicion, that they 
had been secretly instigated by Philip.^ It is not cer- 
tain that in these measures he aimed at any thing 
beyond his own security ; though he was no doubt 
eager for revenge, and would have seized any oppor- 
tunity of seeking it with a tolerable prospect of success. 
Hut in the eyes of the Roman senate preparations for 
self-defence, and a wish for independence, were suf- 
ficient evidence of hostile intentions in a neighbouring 
sovereign ; and the more flourishing the state of his 
dominions, the more it excited the Roman cupidity and 
ambition. The senate only wanted a pretext for a 
fresh war with Philip, and soon made it known that it 
was willing to receive complaints against him. .Envoys 
from Eumenes, and from others of his neighbours who 
had claims or grievances to allege against him, found 
an attentive and favourable audience at Rome ; and 
though Philip also sent an embassy to vindicate his 
rights before the senate, three commissioners, L. Cse- 
eilius Metellus, M. J3icbius Tamphilus, and Ti. Sem- 
pronius, w'cre appointed to go and decide the question 
after they should have heard his own defence of himself. 
There was a twofold advantage in this course ; the cer- 
tainty of humiliation to Philip, and the likelihood that 
he would be betrayed by indignation into some indis- 
cretion. The three commissioners first held their court 
near Tcinpe, and the king of Macedonia came before 
them to plead his cause against the Thessalians, Per- 
rhflchians, Magnetes, and Alhamanians, avIio claimed the 
restitution of the places which he had occupied in their 
territory. They were the conquests which he had made 
with the exjiress consent of Aciliiis. But a cavil was 
now devised to elude this title ; and the commissioners 
decided, that he must evacuate all these possessions, and 
confine himself to the ancient limits of Macedonia. In 
the heat of the controversy Philip dropped an angry 
word, which was carefully treasured by the Romans : 


^ Livy, xxxviil. 40. Opinio crat, non sine Philippi fTaude id factum. 
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the last sun had not yet set. He was next obliged 
to appear before them at Thcssalonica, to aiis^ver for 
some additions which he had made to his territory on 
the coast of Thrace. There he had made liimself 
master of iEnus and Maronca after the Syrian garrisons 
had been withdrawn ; and Eumenes, to whom the se- 
nate had granted Lysimachia and the Thracian Cher- 
sonesus, pretended that tliese towns had }>een included 
in the grant. Pliilip, while he denied this assertion, 
seems to have taken this occasion to complain of the 
treatment he had suffered from the Romans. The com- 
missioners reserved the question of right for the cog- 
nizance of the senate ; but required that the Macedonian 
garrisons should be withdrawn from the Thracian 
towns ; and on their return to Rome, the senate sent 
another embassy, with Ap. Claudius at its head, to see 
whether tlieir orders had been obeyed, and to clear the 
Thracian coast of Macedonian troops. The object of 
this interference was plainly not so much to weaken 
Philip, as to gall and irritate him ; to provoke him to 
some rash step, which might afford a decent colour for 
a declaration of war. And such w^as its effect ; for 
J*hilip, having been apprised of the senate's decision 
before the arrival of Ap, Claudius, wreaked his ven- 
geance on the inhabitants of Maronca by a bloody 
massacre, which he afterwards tried to represent as the 
rebult of their own intestine dissensions. But as the 
Roman envoys declared themselves dissatisfied with this 
statement, he thought it necessary to send his son De- 
metrius to Rome, to plead in his behalf, or deprecate 
the senate’s displeasure. In the meanwhile he made 
an expedition into Thrace, under the pretext of suc- 
couring the Byzantians, defeated the Thracians in 
battle, and took prisoner one of their chiefs named 
Amadocus. 

The arrival of Demetrius seems to have suggested a^, 
new plan to the senate : for it can hardly be supposect ^ 
that it did not foresee the consequences of its Ix^haviour 
toward him, It received him with the most gracious 
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benignity : when he appeared to be perplexed by the 
multiplicity of complaints brought against his father — 
for as the senate’s disposition became more notorious, the 
number of PJiilip’s accusers rapidly increased — he was 
railed upoii to read the private instructions which he 
had brouglit with him ; and thus the senate heard many 
comments on the unjust and insolent conduct of its en- 
voys, which J’hilip had n )t intended for its ears. The 
answer whicli it gave to Demetrius was framed in terms 
the most gratifying to him, but calculated in the same 
degree to wound Ids father’s feelings. The senate con- 
sented for his sake to overlook much which it could not 
approve, and w’ould not otherwise liavc endured, in his 
father’s conduct : it reposed entire confidence in the 
friendship and honour of Demetrius : it knew that his 
heart remained a hostage at Home, after his person bad 
been restored to his father : to show its regard for him, 
it would send envoys to Macedonia, that past omissions 
might be supplied in an amicable way. A.nd it wished 
Philip should understand, that he owed this indulgence 
entirely to his son. 

There can be no doubt that every phrase in this an- 
swer was calculated for the effect which it produced. 
AVhether ambitious hopes were directly infused into the 
mind of the young prince during Ids stay at Horne, we 
do not know' ; but the senate's language was of itself 
sufficient, and ivas apparciuly designed, to suggest them : 
and even if it failed to corrupt Demetrius, could not hut 
excite the jealousy of his elder brother. There was thus 
a fair prospect of a feud in Philip’s family, which might 
kindle a civil war, and was almost sure to afford some 
fresh occasion for Roman interference. Livy admits 
that Demetrius, on his return home, showed himself 
elated by the senate’s favour, and that it was generally 
believed among the common people in Macedonia that 
the Homans would place him on the throne after his 
father’s death.^ At the same time rumours were spread 
which threw doubt on the legitimacy of Perseus.- And 
> xxxix. 53. 3 Liv. u. s. Plut. Pauli. 8. 
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while his birthright was thus threatenctl, Philip found 
himself reduced to depend as it were on the patronage 
of his younger son, and deprived of his authority on the 
question of the succession to the crown. But his jea- 
lousy and resentment were much inflamed by the arrival 
of the Roman envoys, who not only exacted the perform- 
ance of Jill tlie injunctions w'hich he had previously re- 
ceived, but brought fresh requisitions from the senate, 
which he obeyed indeed, to avoid affording a pretext for 
w'ar, but wdtli the bitterer vexation, as he observed that 
Demetrius passed more of his time in the society of the 
envoys than at court. AVlietlier Demetrius was really 
as innocent as he appears in Livy’s pathetic narrative, 
must remain a secret to us : but his conduct afforded 
ground for suspicion, and Philip had reason to look upon 
a son who was a favourite with the senate as an enemy 
and a traitor. His distrust of Demetrius grew with his 
hatred of the Romans, and both are said to have been 
fosteied by the artifices of Perseus, and tlie principal 
courtiers, wdio, perceiving Philip’s alienation from his 
younger son, took part with the heir-apparent. But 
Demetrius at least lent a handle to their machinations by 
the unguarded warmth wdth which he defended the 
Romans whenever they were attacked in his presence. 
He was now, it seems, excluded from the council in all 
deliberations relating to Rome, or to the negotiations 
which IMiilip was carrying on — as the senate gave out 
with hostile designs against Italy — with several bar- 
barian tribes in the north. A lustration of the army, 
and sham fight, in w’hich the twm princes commanded 
the opposite sides, led to some scenes on which Perseus 
founded a charge, that his brother had made an attempt 
against his life. J>ernctrius, it seems, convinced his 
father of his innocence on this head : hut Philip sent 
two envoys, Philocles and Apelles, to Rome, with secret 
instructions to inquire into the truth of another accusa- 
tion which Perseus had brought against him, that Lf 
had disclosed his ambitious designs to Flamininus and 
other Romans. In the meanwhile the king made an 
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expedition into the wilds of Thrace, professedly for the 
purpose of ascending the highest summit of the Balkan^ 
which was reported to command a view reaching on the 
one side to the Euxine, and on the other to the Adriatic. 
But undoubtedly he did not undertake this laborious 
march, which was not altogether free from danger, 
merely to gratify his curiosity. It is highly probable 
that he really entertained the project attributecl to him 
by the Romans, of inducing some of the northern bar- 
barians to make an irruption into Italy, and that this 
journey to the Balkan was in some way connected with 
that plan. He took Perseus along with him, but left 
Demetrius behind, under the colour of parental ten- 
derness, at Stobi, and directed Didas, the governor of 
Piconia, to escort him to Macedonia. Didas had been 
secretly gained by Perseus, and insinuated himself into 
the confidence of the young prince, to betray him. He 
soon after reported, whether truly or falsely we can only 
conjecture, that Demetrius was meditating to escape into 
Italy, and had solicited his aid ; Philip hastened his 
return to investigate this matter, but remained in sus- 
pense until his envoys returned from Rome. He had 
chosen Pliilocles and Apelles for this commission, be- 
cause he believed them to be impartial between the bro- 
thers. But they too were devoted to Perseus, and, 
among other calumnious impostures, brought a forged 
letter purporting to be addressed to Philip by Flarni- 
ninus, so composed as to imply the reality of all that 
had been imputed to Demetrius, while it deprecated his 
father's displeasure. Herodorus, the most intimate friend 
of Demetrius, was put to the rack, and died under the 
torture, but no information could be extorted from him. 
Philip however was now convinced of his son's guilt, 
and it is supposed instructed Didas secretly to despatch 
him. Demetrius was poisoned at a banquet, and his 
dying exclamations against his murderers were stifled 
with brutal violence. Philip did not long survive this 
event, and his end was hastened by remorse and anguish 
at the discovery that his son had been the victim of a 
VOL. VIII. c c 
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conspiracy, and that the pretended letter of Flamiiiiiius 
was a forgery. The fraud was detected, it appears, so 
as to lea\e no room for doubt, through the exertions of 
the king's cousin Antigonus, a nephew of Antigonus 
Doson. Perseus henceforth kept at a distance from the 
court, but having no fear of a rival, was indiderent 
about his father s resentment. Philip, now doubly irri- 
tated, conceived the design of transferring the succession 
to Antigonus, and endeavoured to recommend him to 
the acceptance of the Macedonians. Hut he was over- 
taken by death at Amphipolis, while Antigonus was 
returning from an embassy on wliich he had been sent 
to invite the Hastarnians^, from beyond the Danube, to 
invade and settle in the land of the Dardanians, The 
king's physician, as soon as he pciceived the sym])toms 
of his approaching agony, sent notice to Perseus, who 
was thus enabled to take possession of tlie throne with- 
out resistance : Jind one of the first acts of his reign was 
to ])ut Antigonus to death. 

Philip left his kingdom in a condition to defy any 
power but that of Rome ; with an abuinlant ])opulation, 
a well-filled treasury, an army of ,‘>(),()0() foot and 5000 
horse, and large magazines of arms and provisions. It 
remained to be seen what use would be made of these 
pieparations, and into what hands they would finally 
pass. Perseus, with the crown, had inherited all the 
motives of enmity which had subsisted between his 
father and the Romans, together with a large addition 
on his own account. lie must have felt that tlie war 
which had been averted throiigh the mediation of Deme- 
trius was now inevitable ; and his policy was entirely 
directed to two objects — to hold himself in readiness for 
the impending struggle, and to defer it as long as pos- 
sible. As long as his exertions were required for no 

1 It has been miirh disputed whether the Kastarnians wore a TeutonijC 
or a Celtic race. Niebuhr {Kt. Scfii. p 3S5.) think.s it iinpocsible to deci|<‘| 
the question, ns Polybius (xxvi 9.) appear* to be contradicted by Strabb/ 
VII p 30S., nnd Tacitus, Germ. 4G Zeusa l^S ) proiuiuiices 

the evidence of Tacitus conclusive in favour of their Teutonic origin. But 
Dicfeiibach {Cclttca, li. 1. p. SIS.) shows that they were most probably a 
mixed race. 
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Other purpose than this, he tlisplayed a degree of energy 
and prudence which seemed worthy of his station. But 
though lus character has undoui)tedly been misrepre- 
sented through hostile prejudices and wilful calumny, 
and lie was probably neither so odious nor so despicable, 
as it suiteil tlie senate’s interest to have him described^, 
he was clearly still less equal to a con^st with Home 
than his father ; and notwithstanding the sympathy 
which we cannot refuse to the justice of his cause, we 
can feel none with the man. It is true that he seems to 
have het'n free from some of his father’s vices- : but it 
was ])erha[)S because his own were of an opposite kind. 
He was temperate, and addicted to no licentious plea- 
sures : so that either on this account, or because, like his 
ancestor Anti^onus, he took some interest in the specu- 
lations of the schools, he is termed by the author who 
has left the most favounible description of his character, 
a philosojiher. '’ On the other hand, he is charged with 
a blind and abject love of money for its own sake : and 
so many glaring instances of this failing are recorded 
in his history, that it is impossible to consider them all 
as malicious inventions.-^ He was apparently deficient 
in moral, if not in personal, courage. His dread of the 
Romans stimulated him to vigorous exertions, so long as 
they were at a distance : but seems to have deprived him 
of his jircsence of mind when they came in sight. The 
worst acts imputed to him apiicar to have been the 
effect of this timidity. We have no reason to believe 
that he was inclined to wanton cruelty, or inordinately 

1 Liv. xlii 5. Nec ullo couiinendalnlctn inento. 

2 ri»lyb. XXVI. 5 

3 Appian, Mar ix 2. FlatJie (xi. p 534.), by a strariKC complication of 
miRtakes, talks of his for the aits aiut scienres, relerrin^f to the de- 
scription ill Livy, xli. 20. (Irom Polybius, xxvi 10 ), of the extravagances 
of Aiitioclius Epiphancs. 

^ Flathu liiliours to rescue his character from this imputation, but 
beside vague arbitrary suspicioii.s of Homan calumnies, he has no argument 
to produce, except Ins own interpretation of Liv. xbv. 40’., which (p Jkil.) 
hr chooses to consider as an (tdmisiioii that Perseus had spent almost the 
whole ol Ills treasure. He noiiec.s, Irdeed, the rcpoi ts that t’erseus earned 
2,000 talents ( Liv. xliv. 4'> ), or (acrording to .luslin. xxxiii. 2 ) 10,000 
talents with him to Sanmthracc but omits the aulhontie stateinent of 
Pol: biusj XV 111 *.ee.rxa’xwi;f xxi b »vto7s 

To7f .Oijff’etwgsii x'Ki iiotrXi<rj(^i?^t!uv t«X«vtwv. 
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passionate or vindictive : but be was probably as un- 
scrupulous as his father about the choice of means for 
the accomplishment of his designs, and never shrank 
from the perpetration of a safe and useful crime. Still, 
when compared with most of the contemporary kings, 
he almost rises into a hero : and his misdeeds are few 
and light, if 'Weighed against the enormous guilt con- 
tracted during the same period by the Roman senate.! 

The first measures of his administration, after he had 
established himself on the throne, were indeed extremely 
judicious, and calculated to suggest the best hopes of his 
government. He remitted all arrears of debt due to the 
crown, and released all who had been thrown into prison 
for offences against his father ; and he published an 
amnesty for those Macedonians who had fled from the 
pursuit of the law, whether in public or private causes, 
and invited them to return to their homes, with promises 
of security for their persons and property. As he caused 
this act of grace to be recorded in the temples of Delus, 
Delphi, and Coronea, his liberality afid. clemency became 
no less generally knowm to the Greeks than among his 
own subjects.- Soon after his accession he found him- 
self compelled, in self-defence, to make -war on a 
Thracian chief named Abrupolis, who had made an in- 
road on the mines of Pangaium, and not only repelled 


* It may he hardly noccasarv, but yet it will bo safer, to observe once for 
all, that It IS not intendei! b> tins langiinffc to involve nil the members of 
the senale in an inoiberiniinatc condemnation. Tliere was, no doubt, 
within that Iwdy a great variety of eharacter.^, and of 0 ]iinions, both as to 
the mode of extend-ng the power of Home, and ol the UhC lo be m ule of it. 
And we would gladly believe what N itzsch ( rolt/hmst ; see partieul.'irly n. 5.) 
iideavoursto show, that there was a moderate party in the Renate (repre- 
•nted by the Scipios, Mamminus, .and .Emilios Paiilliis), which denired 
no conqucHta east of the Adriatie, but only wisltf^l to see Home at the I ‘ad 
of a system of independent stares, and holding the balance between Mtje- 
donla and the Achican League, Rhodes and Pergainus, Syria and Egypt. 
But we must regret that the proofs which he has nddueedin support of this 
proiKisition are not commensurate with its importance. 

5* Polyb. xxvi. 5. Scliorn (p .">‘2 ) understands this passage very differ- 
ently, eonsidenng it as an invitation to Greek exiles and outlaws i and the 
term iXXnvextrun is no doubt m favour ot this explanation : but on ti^(H^ 
other hand the expressions and xKrec-rg^tvt/uivote, and mot*^ 

esiiccially role sir/ ^etfiXtxe'ie ‘rat(ctxtx»>f*;iecrece, and rwn iretf- 

rsvTMii Zt 'ixcLfro; seem to place it beyonil a doubt that 

tlie T'crsoiis descrdied were Macedonian subjec ts. The good opinion of 
the Greeks was sought by the publication of this recal in the three temples. 
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his aggressions, but made himself master of his territories. 
The conquest may have strengthened his northern 
frontier ; but it exposed him to danger on another side; 
for Abrupolis was an ally of Rome.^ He hastened how- 
ever to avert this danger by an embassy, which he sent 
to renew the treaty winch the Romans had concluded 
with liis father. Tlie affair of Abrupolif was not over- 
looked : the Macedonian envoys were instructed to vin- 
dicate their master’s proceedings ; but the senate took 
care not to bind itself by any distinct admission. It 
viewed Perseus as a prey, on which it resolved to fasten 
as soon as an opportune juncture arrived : but the state 
of its affairs was not at this time such that it could con- 
veniently embark in a war with Macedonia: nor had it 
hitherto any sufficient provocation to allege. It there- 
fore tacitly reserved the subject of Abrupolis as a future 
ground of complaint, and in the mcanwliile acknow- 
ledged Perseus as king, and received him into its alliance 
in the room of his father.- 

Perscus did not let himself be lulled into a false se- 
curity by the favourable result of this negotiation, or 
relax liis endeavours, to provide as be best might against 
the impending storm. He cultivated the relations of 
friendship into which Philip ha<l entered with several 
of the Thracian, Illyrian, and Celtic tribes-^ ; and the 
Odrysian king Cotys, who is described as an intelligent, 
active, and estimable prince• **, became his steady ally. 
Philip's plan for the extermination of the Dardanians 
had been interrupted by his deatli. The Bastarnians, 
who were on their march through Thrace, when they 
received tidings of that event, began to commit disorders 
which provoked the hostility of the Thracian tribes, and 
the greater part were forced to return across the Danube. 
Thirty thousand of them however are said to have 

• Polyb. Exc. Vat. p.413. Paufian. (vil. 10 fi.) absurdly exaggerates the 
importance of the war. From him however we learn that Abrupolis waa 
king of the Sapteans. Cf. Strabo, xii p.5i9. 

Appian, Mac. ix. 3 Liv. xli. 24. ® .Justin, xxxii. 4. 

< Polyb. xxviL 10. T«j» srAvrai, uS,\km rj Diodorus, Exc. 

p. 577. 


c c 3 
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penetrated into Dardania^, and perhaps these were after- 
wards reinforced by fresli bands of tlicir countrymen. 
They made war on the Dardanians in concert with the 
Scordiscans^ a kindred race, and some of their Thracian 
neighbours, and seem for some time at least to have 
pressed very liard upon them. This war became a fresh 
subject of complaint against Perseus at Home. The 
senate, under what pretext we know not, was continually 
sending envoys to explore the state of Macedonia, and 
was thus first informed of the war. 7\fter wards it re- 
ceived an embassy from the Dardanians, who were 
joined by the 'I hessaHans, soliciting protection, and at- 
tributing the invasion of their territority to the instiga- 
tion of Perseus.- 'I'lic senate apj)ointed commissioners 
to ascertain the fact, and Perseus was obliged to send 
fresh envoys to defend him from this charge, and to 
deny that he had any share in the enterprise of the 
liastarnians. It was true that it had been planned, and 
set in motion, by Philip. The senate waived this ques- 
tion, and contented itself with a grave admonition to the 
king, to be very careful to avoid all appearances of an 
infringement of the treaty.-’ 'Fhe warning probably 
served to quicken his vigilance and activity. Ilis agents 
appear to have been busy in every quarter from which 
he could expect any accession of strength or reputation. 
He had formed a connection with the Illyrian king 
Gentius, perhaps at the same time that he afforded 
shelter to some conspirators who had killed Artheturus, 
another Illyrian chieftain, who was an ally of Rome. 
He was also reported to have sent ministers to Carthage : 
and as the Carthaginians w^cre at this time almost driven 
to despair by the senate's perfidious connivance wdth 
Masinissa's unrelenting hostility**, the report may have 
been well founded, though it rests on no better evidence 

> Liv xl. 58. * Polyb. xxvi. !). 

3 Liv. xli. 19. Ut sAnctiim h.-iboret foedus, quod cl nun Romanis esseJt^ 
videri posset. Kven if we reject the en.undatinn of J. Gronovius : ut sane- - 
turn habere fa»du8, quoil ei ciim Romanis esset, viden posset ; we shall 
not believe, with Flafhe (p. 53n.) that the senate meant to express a doubt 
as to the existence of the treaty. 

4 Liv. xhl. 23. 
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than the assertion of Roman envoys* , and answered the 
double purpose of a charge against Carthage and against 
rerseus. Rut it is certain that his alliance was coveted 
by several of the Asiatic princes. Prusias of Ibthynia, 
and Seleucus Philopator of Syria, thought themselves 
favoured, wlien lie granted his sister to the one, and — 
having, it was said, put to death a former wife — ac- 
cepted the other’s daughter in marriage. They evidently 
regarded Macedonia as a bulwark against the encroach- 
ments of Rome ; and tlie free Greek cities of Asia 
looked to Perseus with like feelings. Even the Rho- 
dians, though they had nominally received a large tract 
of continental teiritory as the reward of their services 
in the War with Antiochus, and had not yet fully dis- 
coveicd how little reason they had to be grateful for it, 
paid their court to him in a very signal manner. They 
lent their galleys to convey the Syrian princess 
Laodice to Macedonia*'^, and w^ere rewarded by a present 
of timber for their fleet, as well as by other royal gifts. 
On the same occasion Perseus received innumerable 
embassies of congratulation accompanied with presents. 

In Greece, too, he had a fair prospect of recovering 
the influence wdiicli his father had lost. The good 
wishes of every Greek, except those who had either sold 
or were ready to sell themselves to the Romans, were on 
his side. In il^tolia and Thessaly the general poverty, 
caused by the calamities of war and the Roman exac- 
tions, had given rise to a struggle of parties, which in 
il^tolia was attended with terrible scenes of bloodshed.^ 
The wealthy, who aggravated the distress of their coun- 
trymen by usurious extortions, hoped for protection from 
the Romans ; the indigent, who could only expect relief 
through sweeping and violent changes in the distribution 
of property, seem to have turned their eyes toward Per- 
seus, as their friend.-* In Rmotia fear alone prevented 

1 Liv. xli, as. 

2 An inscription still extant (Marmor. Oxon. n 277., or Boeckh.ii. 
p. 231.) testified the gratitude of the Delians for her pious munificence, 
vvhicti she exercised no doubt In the course of this voyage. 

3 Diodorus, Exc. p.623. JUv. xh. 25. xUl. 5. Tolyb. xxx. 1*. 

4 Liv. xln. 5. 12, 13. 
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his partisans from openly declaring themselves : the 
feelings of the people were everywhere with him. It 
was no doubt to animate his well-wishers hy a display 
of his power and his moderation, that in 174 he made 
an expedition into the heart of Greece. The Dolopians, 
who had been allowed to remain subject to iVIacedonian 
rule, had revolted, and put his governor to a cruel death.* 
They would then have appealed to Home : but Perseus 
invaded their country, and reduced them to submission ; 
and then, pretending some religious scruples, marched 
across the range of fEta to Delphi, and after a sojourn 
of three days there returned home through Thessaly : 
leaving a very favourable impression by the excellent dis- 
cipline which he enforced throughout his marcli.- He 
was most anxious to draw the Achteans into friendly 
relations with him ; but as in the warmth of their zeal 
for the Romans they had passed a decree to exclude all 
Macedonians from their territories, it was not easy to 
gain access to them. The separation however thus made 
between the two states had been attended with a conse- 
quence very annoying to the Achicans, who had no 
remedy, when their runaway slaves took refuge in Mace- 
donia.' Perseus now collected as many of these fugitives 
as he could find, and wrote a letter in which he offered 
to restore them to their owners, but at the same time 
reminded the Aclneans, that it rested with themselves to 
guard against losses of the same kind for the future. 
The letter was re-ad in the Achiran assembly by Xenar- 
chus, the general ; and a motion was founded upon it 
for the repeal of the inhospitable decree, but was rejected 
through the influence of Callicrates, who represented 
Perseus as on the eve of a war with Rome. Livy sup- 
poses that some offence was taken because an embassy 
was not sent with the letter ; and so it appears Per- 
seus himself had been informed : but when he sent 
envoys to repair this omission, they could not obtain an 
audience.® 


* Liv. xlli. 41. Appian, Mac. ix. 3. 
a Liv. xh. 22 


3 Ibid. xli. 23, 24. 
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The senate continued to send ambassadors across the 
Adriatic to inspect the state of affairs in Macedonia and 
Greece, to keep the Greeks quiet, and to collect in- 
formation against Perseus. Nothing was done to re- 
lieve the misery of the iEtolians ; but hostages were 
taken from the contending parties and lodged at (Jo- 
rinthj so as to place both more than ever in the power 
of the Romans.^ In Thessaly sometliing was done to 
mitigate the evil ; by the authority of the Roman envoy 
the rate of interest was reduced, and a long term al- 
lowed for the payment of debts by yearly instalments.'-^ 
The Aclnrans — that is, Callicrates and his party — were 
praised for the firmness with which they had adhered 
to the decree which interdicted commerce with Mace- 
donia ; a declaration of enmity to Perseus which might 
serve at once to irritate him, and to give countenance to 
the Ach®an partisans of Rome.^ But in Boeotia the 
Macedonian party gained the ascendency, and concluded 
a treaty of alliance with Perseus, copies of which were 
preserved at Thebes, Delphi, and Delos. Two leaders 
of the opposite faction, Evercas and Callicritus, were 
despatched on their return from Rome, and this violence 
was laid to the cliarge of Perseus.^ The Roman en- 
voys reported, that they had found it difficult to obtain 
an audience of him, but pretended to have observed, 
not only that he was preparing for war, but on the 
point of beginning hostilities.® Yet he too continued 
to send embassies to Rome, with apologies for his pro- 
ceedings, which were received it seems by the senate 
with apparent acquiescence.^ 

The rupture was hastened by the efforts of Eumencs. 
He was either so blinded by ambition or animosity, that 
he did not perceive how much his own safety depended 
on that of Perseus, or, believing the war to be in- 
evitable, desired to pay his court to the senate by advice 

* Liv. xHi. 5 . ® Ibid. u. ■ 3 Ibid. xlii. 6. 

4 Ibid. xlli. 12. 3 Ibid. xlii. 13. 6 Ibid. xlii. 2. 

^ Ibid. xlii. 42. Cum DreotiB ainitntium facimus. Hicc, qualiacumque 
aunt, por IcgatOB moos non lolum indicata sed etiam excusala sunt sspu in 
seiiatu vestro. Sed noiidum Komain accusator JEiimenea vencrat 
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which met its inclinations. In the year 172, he came 
in person to Rome for the purpose of describing the 
formidable preparations, extensive alliances, and hostile 
acts of Penseus, and warned the senate, that, if it re- 
mained passive much longer, it would have to contend 
wdth him for the possession of Italy. This alarm of 
invasion, which had done good service when a pretext 
was wanted for the first Macedonian war, would now 
have been a little too stale, as well as absurd, in the 
mouth of a Uornan ,* but coining from a foreign prince, 
it had a more plausible sound. In the whole of his 
speech, as reported by Livy, there is only one whole- 
some truth, which he hardly ventured to intimate, but 
wdiich he might be the more willing to disclo.sc, as it 
tended to enhance the merit of his own loyalty : this 
was, that Perseus owed his popularity to the hatred 
everywhere felt toward the Romans. • Knvoys had 
come at the same time from Macedonia, Rhodes, and 
many of the Asiatic cities ; for the journey of Eu- 
menes had raised a general expectation of some im- 
portant result. But the senate would ^ not allow the 
Macedonians to he confronted with him ; and Ilarjialus, 
the chief of the embassy, finding his audience steeled by 
their prejudices against all his aiguments, is said to 
have been provoked to use language which sounded 
like defiance. The Rhodians fared no better, thougli 
they were permitted to plead with Eumenes ; their 
complaints against him only seemed to strengllien the 
senate's prepossessions in his favour. He departed with 
the highest honours it could bestow on a stranger, 
among which an ensign of Roman magistracy, the cu- 
rule chair, was accounted the chief. 

Still nothing that he had alleged against Perseus was 
thought worthy to be published at the time as a ground 
for war. He was dcStined to accomplish his intention 
in a manner which he had neither foreseen nor wished; ^ 
at the expense of personal sufFcring and danger. On 


> Liv. xlii. 1,‘3. Quod Jpsc vereatur dicerc, invidia adversus Itomanos 
favorem illi concilict 
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his return to Asia he paid a visit to Delphi^, but between 
Cirrha and the temple he was waylaid, and nearly killed 
by heavy stones which were rolled down on him from 
the top of a wall under which he was passing. The 
assailants, said to have been four in number, made their 
escape to the top of Parnassus, and the royal guards 
could not overtake them ; but, according to the Roman 
story, they were soon discovered to have been emissaries 
of Perseus, one pjvander, a Cretan officer in his service, 
and three Macedonians, who had been recommended by 
letters from the king to the hospitality of a wealthy 
Delphian lady named Praxo. She herself w as soon after 
. brought to Rome by one of the Roman envoys Avho had 
been last sent to Macedonia, and of course confirmed the 
charge against Perseus ; for her evidence was heard and 
reported by his enemies. But at the same time the 
senate received information of a still fouler plot contrived 
by the same unscrupulous foe. One Rammiiis, or Even- 
nius, a principal citizen of Hrundusium, w'as brought to 
Rome with Praxo, and related that he had he(‘n solicited 
by Perseus to poison the Roman commanders and envoys, 
who usually lodged at his house when they embarked at 
Brundusium. 'I'his last story is so improbable in itself, 
as to throw additional doubt on the former, which, tliough 
strange, is apparently better attested; as the main fact, 
the assault on Plumenes, is unquestionable, and not 
otherwise accounted for. Revenge might certainly have 
impelled Perseus to such a deed, though we should not 
have expected that he would have chosen such means to 
compass his end. The other charge is hardly credible. 
If Perseus was capable of the attempts imputed to him, 
the senate was at least equally capable of as vile a ca- 
lumny. The stories, true or false, were most happily 
suited to its purpose, and far better fitted to work on 
the public mind, and to excite generff indignation against 
Perseus, than any enumeration of his political trans- 
gressions. Accordingly, war with Macedonia was now 
resolved on, and preparations for it wire immediately 
begun, though it was not to be formally declared until 
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the year after^ on account of a quarrel in which the 
senate was involved with the consuls, C. Popilius and P. 
iKlius. Orders were given for a levy of troops to be 
carried over to Epirus to occupy the towns on the coast, 
and secure a safe landing for the consul to whose pro- 
vince Macedonia might fall. In the meanwhile ambas- 
sadors were sent to demand reparation from Perseus, and 
in the case of refusal to renounce his friendship ami al- 
liance. lie had been already apprised by Ilarpalus of 
tile senate’s temper, which rendered it evident that peace 
could not last much longer, and we may therefore easily 
believe that he was earnestly engaged in preparations for 
the defence of his kingdom. But the envoys on their 
return not only described his warlike attitude, but re- 
ported that he had replied to them in a strain of rej^roach 
and defiance, had declared that he no longer considered 
himself bound by the treaty which his father had made 
with Rome, and would consent to none unless on terms 
of equality ; and when they renounced his alliance, 
ordered them to quit his dominions in three days. 

After such a scene it might have been supposed that 
he must have abandoned all thoughts of peace. But we 
find the case to have been so far otherwise, thyt he lost 
whatever advantages he might have derived from the 
forward state of his preparations, through his anxious 
desire and credulous hopes of averting the inevitable 
war. We have therefore strong reason to suspect that 
his language was violently exaggerated and perverted by 
the envoys, even if the answer which they pretended to 
have received from him was not a mere forgery. It is 
at least certain, from the admission of the Roman his- 
torian himself, that the senate’s transactions with Per- 
seus in the course of the year preceding the commence- 
ment of the war, were a tissue of the most disgraceful 
frauds, and perhaj® the extraordinary inconsistencies 
which perplex this part of Livy's narrative may ha^ 
arisen from his unwillingness to unfold the full extel^ 
of the senate's duplicity. As soon as the consuls of the 
ensuing year, P. Licinius Crassus, and C. Cassius Lon- 
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ginus, entered into office, the decree of war was carried 
through the coinitia. The province of Macedonia fell 
to Crassus, and the new levies were prosecuted with the 
utmost activity. But earlier in the year 1 71, the pra?tor, 
Cn. Sicinius, had crossed over to Epirus with 5000 foot 
and 300 horse, encamped in the territory of Apollonia, 
and thrown garrisons into several places near the western 
border of Macedonia ; and nearly at the same time five 
commissioners, Q. Marcius, A. Atilius, a Publius, and a 
Servius Cornelius Lentulus, and L. Decimius, were sent 
into Greece. Marcius, it must be observed, was con- 
nected by an hereditary relation of hospitality with the 
royal house of Macedon. They were escorted as far as 
Corey ra by a thousand men ; and then having arranged 
their various destinations with one another, divided the 
escort into three parties. But before they separated they 
received a letter from Perseus, inquiring, it is said, for 
what purpose the Romans had brought troops over to 
Greece, and occupied towns there ; but they dismissed 
the messenger with a verbal answer, that it was for the 
security of the towns themselves. They then set out on 
their several missions ; Decimius to the Illyrian king 
Gentius, who was still wavering between Rome and Ma- 
cedonia ; the two Cornelius's to Peloponnesus, where 
they made a circuit of the principal towns, exhorting all 
without distinction to maintain the loyalty to Rome 
which they had shown in her wars with Philip and 
Antiochus ; a confusion of dissimilar cases, which is said 
to have given great offence to the Acharans, who found 
that, notwithstanding their long and steady attachment 
to the Roman cause, they stood no higher in the esti- 
mation of the Romans than the Eleans and Messenians, 
who had sided with Antiochus, and had on that account 
been annexed against their will to the Achsean League. 
Possibly it was meant that they*should be reminded, 
that the latest services alone possessed any value in the 
eyes of the Romans. Marcius and Atilius passed over to 
Epirus, where they prevailed on the Assembly to send 
400 men for the protection of Orestis, and then pro- 
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reeded tlirouj:^!! where they only staid to see 

Lyciscusj a partisan of Rome, elected in the room of the 
deceased (lenerah into Thessaly. Here it seemed at first 
that they had nothing to do hut to exchange professions 
of friendship with the Thessalians ; but it soon became 
clear that their mission had a farther and more im- 
portant olijcct. Perseus, who was at Dium, heard that 
MarciuSj the son of his father’s friend, Avas at Larissa. 
He conceived a hope that through his interest the nego- 
tiation Avitli Rome might be renewed with a fairer pros- 
pect of success, aiul sent to request a personal conference 
Avith him. Marcius encouraged this hope, and intimated 
that he had come for that very purpose, but put off the 
intervicAV on the plea of indisposition. The meeting at 
length took place on the banks of the Peneus ; and as 
Perseus Avished for a fresh hearing before the senate, 
Marcius, as if he Avas granting a great favour, consented 
to a truce, that the king might send ambassadors to Rome. 
Thus his hands were tied for the interval that was ne- 
cessary to complete the Roman preparations ; and this 
Avas the object Avhich Marcius had in vieAv, and probably 
the main end of his mission. 

From Thessaly he and Atilius ])roceeded to Ba'otia. 
They had already, on their arrival in Thessaly, been 
met by Ra'otian deputies, Avho, being upbraided with 
the alliance which had been concluded with Perseus, 
had represented it as the Avork of a faction headed by 
Isrnenias, and as carried against the Avill of several 
townships. Marcius took this occasion to hint, that he 
should soon discover Avhich of the towns could claim 
the benefit of this excuse, as they would be at liberty 
to take measures each for itself. The effect of this 
hint now became visible : it had produced a general 
anxiety among the Birotian tOAvns to sever their cause 
from that of the federal Bmotian body, and to place 
themselves individually under Roman protection. Th^ 
Roman commissioners fixe I themselves at Chalcis^l 
to receive the embassies of the towns. They Avere ac- 
companied by a band of Theban exiles, who had been 
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recently condemned in a struggle for office with Isnie- 
riicis, one of the new IJrt'Otarchs.* Ismenias himself 
came to Chalcis^ and })roi)ose(l that the Boeotian nation 
should submit in a body to the Romans. But this 
proposal was directly contrary to the views of Marcius, 
who aimed at the dissolution of the Boeotian League: 
and therefore while he gave a most gracious reception 
to the deputies of those towns which were -vvilling to 
enter separately into the same relation to Rome, he 
treated Ismenias wdth such harshness and contumelyj as 
encouraged his enemies to attack him, and he w^as 
obliged to seek shelter from their fury at the tribunal 
of the Romans. In the meanwhile afresh contest took 
place at 'rhebes, in which the Macedonian party was 
su[)ported by an influx of strangers from Coronea and 
Haliartus, hut it ended in the complete triumph of 
their adversaries, 'fhe friends of Ismenias were forced 
to withdraw, and fled to Chalcis, while decrees were 
])assed for a separate treaty with Rome, and the resto- 
ration of the exiles. Thus the object of Marcius w^as 
completely attained : the limotian confederacy was 
broken up : its tow'iis became severally subject to Rome: 
Ismenias and others of his party were put to death. 
Neon, the head of the house of Brachyllas, fled to Ma- 
cedonia. The commissioners next proceeded to Pelo- 
ponnesus, while Scr. Cornelius took their place at Chalcis : 
and the Achaians at their desire sent 1000 men, to 
serve at once as a garrison for Chalcis, and as a security 
for the good behaviour of their own fellow-citizens. 
Marcius and Atilius then returned with P. Cornelius to 
Romo.- When they made their report in the senate, 
and boasted of the manoeuvre by which they had fettered 
the operations of Perseus, a few of the elder senators 

> Liv. xlii. 43. 

* Polyb. xxvii. s. Tetvret h ro7( "EXA*»« *«Tr* 

Liv. xlii 44. pnncipio hiemis. Yet he has previously related (c. 35 ) that 
the prietor, C. Lucretius, set out for Rnindnsiiim alter having solemnised 
the Litinre on the first of June ■ so that the reader would naturally sup- 
pose that the winter ho afterwards stH'aks of was the lollowing, not the 

S recednit; one. IJut it is clear, tVoin his own narrative, that the return of 
larciiJs cannot have been earlier than May; which is not absolutely in- 
consistent with the language of Polybius. 
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were startled, not at the baseness of their cunning, hut 
at the distrust which it seemed to imply in the supe- 
riority of the Roman arms. The majority however 
applauded their conduct: and they were sent back to 
Greece : Marcius, with full powers to act as might 
appear expedient, Atilius to occupy Larissa with 2000 
men, whom he was to take from Sicinius. The envoys 
of Perseus, who came about the same time *, were for 
the sake of decency admitted to an audience : but the 
only answer vouchsafed to their arguments and depre- 
cations, w'as an order to them and all their countrymen 
residing in Rome to leave the city the same day, and 
Italy within thirty. ^ Perseus was not more successful 
in the other embassies which he sent during this in- 
terval, which he might have employed to dislodge the 
Romans from the coast of Epirus, and to guard against 
the impending invasion. From the Rhodians he could 
not obtain even the promise of their mediation : for 
they had been visited a little earlier by a Roman em- 
bassy, which had decided their fluctuation in favour of 
Rome. On the other hand, in Bceotia, Coronea and 
Haliartus still clung to him, and implored his aid 
against Thebes : but he felt himself obliged to refuse 
their request, that he might not break the truce. 

Licinius set out from Rome at the beginning of 
June, 171, and appears to have landed with his army 
in Ei)irus about the same time that Perseus learnt from 
his envoys the trick by which he had been cheated of a 
golden opportunity. Yet he had councillors who still 
advised him to sue for peace, and, if possible, to pur- 
chase it either by tribute or by cession of territory ; and 

» Compare LIv. xlii. 46. 4S. 

2 Volyb. xxvii. 7. Liv. xlii. 4S. Diodor. Exe. p 62.3. Appian, Mac. 
IX. 5 , but without any rctoreiicc to the embassy of Marcius. It is clear 
that these envoys were distnibscti just before the conhul set out for his 
province. Yet I.ivy (c. 36 ) gives an account of another embassy from 
Perseus which came to Rome at the beginning of June, and to which — 
as war had been already decreed — audience was given in the temple of 
Bellona. and which was then ordered to quit It^ly within eleven days. 
ts added : Ha»c Romffi acta nondum profectis in provinciam consulibus. V* 
have not Hoeii this confusion any where noticed But it seems as if Livy 
must have seen two different accounts of the same embassy, and have re> 
ferrcil them to two distinct occasions. 
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he would probably have been glad to do so, if he could 
but have hoped to secure a portion of his kingdom 
against the encroachments of Roman ambition. It was 
in a spirit of desperate resolution, rather than of cheer- 
ful courage, that he at length threw himself on his own 
resources, and yet they were such as no former king of 
Macedon, since Alexander, had ever possessed; an army 
of 39,000 foot, and 4000 horse, including a phalanx of 
20,000, and all troops inured to service, with stores 
and treasure sufficient for the supply of its wants for 
ten years.* I'he Macedonian cities offered voluntary 
contributions of money and corn, which the king de- 
clined, only requiring them to provide carriages for his 
ammunition. Having collected all his forces, he 
marched into Thessaly, made himself master of some 
towns in the north, and finally took up a strong and 
commodious position at Sy curium, near the foot of Ossa. 
But he neglected to occupy the passes between Epirus 
and 'Fhessaly, where he might easily have stopped the 
enemy's progress, and would probably have defeated 
him with great slaughter, Licinius was allowed to 
penetrate, unmolested, through the highlands of Atha- 
rnania, with an army inferior in numbers, and consist- 
ing mostly of raw recruits. In his camp, on the 
Peneus, he was joined by Eumenes and his brother 
Attalus, with 4000 foot and 1000 horse, and received 
other reinforcements which raised the whole amount of 
his forces nearly to an equality with that of the enemy. 
Yet for some time he shrank from an engagement, and 
suffered the fields of Pherse to be ravaged, before he 
would accept the challenge which Perseus repeatedly 
offered. An action at length took place, in which the 
Macedonian cavalry was victorious, and tlie Romans 
lost 2400 slain, and 400 prisoners. But the timid or 
treacherous counsels of Evander — the Cretan whom he 
was said to have employed for the attempt on the life 
of Eumenes — prevented him from following up this 

> Liv. xlii. 51, 5S. Compare xlli. 13. 
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advanta;;c, anti probably saved the Roman army from 
total discomfiture. The consul thought it necessary 
for the safety of his camp to transfer it to the other 
side of the Peiieus in the nighty and then^ to console his 
troops, shifted the blame of the disaster on the -d^tolians, 
who were the first, it was alleged, to turn their backs. 
This account of the matter not only saved the credit of 
the Roman arms, but served as a pretext on which 
three iFItolian officers, who were supposed to be adverse 
to the Roman interest, were sent to Italy, to undergo a 
trial on the charge of treachery.^ But not even victory 
could animate the courage of Perseus. In the midst of 
liis triumph he still quailed under tlie ascendency of 
the genius of Rome, and let himself be persuaded to 
solicit peace from his vanquished enemy, on the same 
terms to which his father had submitted after lie had 
lost the battle of Cynoscephala?. But his pusillanimity 
was hardly equal to the Roman arrogance. Licinius, 
by the advice of his council, replied, that Perseus could 
only obtain peace by unconditional submission to the 
will of the senate. Even this repulse did not rouse his 
pride or his resentment, but only urged him into lower 
depths of dishonour, and induced him to make larger 
offers, which were rejected with inflexible disdain. 
When he found every humiliation fruitless, he resumed 
his hostile position. ^ The campaign ended without any 
other important event. The Romans, on one occasion, 
claimed a slight advantage; but, on the whole, they 
remained on the defensive, until Perseus led his army 
back to Macedonia for the winter. But such a nego- 
tiation might well have appeared to them equivalent to 
a victory. 

Nevertheless the report of their defeat contributed to 
aggravate the calamities of Greece, by the encourage- 
ment which it gave to the partisans of Macedonia. It 
seems to have caused a reaction at Thebes, which re-j 
stored their ascendency there. Haliartus, with the 
of a reinforcement from Coronea, defended itself obati- 
I Polyb. xxvii. 13, 14. Liv. xhi. 00. a Pjlyb. xxvii. g. 
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nately against the prajtor C. Lucretius, who coiumaiided 
the Roman fleet, but was at length stormed, pillagetl, 
and rased to the ground. The old men and children 
were mostly put to the sword, the garrison was sold as 
slaves. He then marched against Thebes, which sur- 
rendered without resistance, and was delivered up to 
the exiles and their faction. Their adversaries were 
probably all condemned to death or banishment, as their 
property is said to have been confiscated ^ The Thebans 
were now harassed by the hostility of Coronea, which 
alone, of all the Roiotian towns, still adhered to Per- 
seus, and on their in treaty the consul, after he had 
recovered a few jjlaces in Thessaly, and had left the 
greater part of his forces in winter-quarters there, 
marched with the rest into Bocotia.'*^ \Te gather from 
an incidental allusion*^, that he made himself master of 
Coronea by a capitulation, which he broke to indulge 
his cruelty and avarice, that he put the leading men to 
death, and sold the rest as slaves : and we know that 
he treated several other towns, the names of which are 
not recorded, in like manner. The preetor Lucretius 
carried his rapacity still further, and did not even spare 
the staunchest allies of Rome, against whom he had no 
complaint whatever to allege. He plundered the 
temples of Chalcis to adorn his villa at Antium with 
statues and pictures, and abandoned the property and 
persons of the citizens to the outrages of his lawless 
marines, whom he quartered in their houses. Another 
mode of oppression practised by the Roman commanders 
is illustrated by the example of Athens. The Athenians 
sent the largest military and naval force which they 
were able to furnish, to the aid of the Romans ; but 
the consul and prictor declined their services, and de- 
manded a large quantity of corn, though Attica itself 
depended on the importation of foreign grain for its 
subsistence."^ The Greeks fared no better the next 


' IJv.xlU. 63. 
s Ibid. xUii. 4. 
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year, when Licinius was succeeded by the new consul 
A. Ilostilius, and L. Hortensius took the command of 
the fleet. Hortensius followed tlie example of his pre- 
decessor at Chalcis, and liaviiig treacherously stormed 
Abdera during a truce, gave it up to pillage, and exer- 
cised the like cruelty toward the inhabitants, as those 
of Coronca had suffered from Licinius. Com])laints 
were brought to Rome by the injured CJreeks, and the 
senate showed itself willing to interfere, and as far as 
possible to redress the wrong. It reprimanded llorten- 
sius, ordered the enslaved citi/.ens of Coronea and 
Abdera to be restored to freedom, and called Lucretius 
to account. He was brought to trial by the tribunes, 
and condemned to a heavy fine. But the love of justice 
had very little share in any of these proceedings. They 
were apparently connected with the ill success which 
attended the Jloman arms, dining the first two years 
of the war, which seemed to render it advisable to 
soothe the Greeks by the correction of some of the 
more flagrant abuses under which they were groaning. 

A great part of Epirus had been diivcn to revolt by the 
system which the senate had adopted at the suggestion 
of (Callicrates. There it had a still more profligate in- 
strument of its tyranny in the person of Charops, a 
grandson of the man of the same name who distin- 
guished himself by his attachment to the Roman in- 
terest in the first Macedonian war. The younger 
Charops was sent to Rome by his grandfather after his 
father’s death, in his boyhood, to learn the Latin lan- 
guage, and contracted an acquaintance with many of 
the principal Romans. On his return to Epirus, he 
endeavoured to push his way, by arrogant pretensions 
and base intrigues, to the head of affairs, and the war 
with Perseus gave him an opportunity of exciting the 
senate’s jealousy against the rivals whom he wished to 
supplant, whom he accused of a leaning to the Mace, 
donian interest. The charge was the more plausible, ^ 
as the leading men of the opposite party, Cephalns and 
Antinous, had been on terms of friendship with the 
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royal house of Macedon. liut the course of policy 
which they had pursued was that prudent and honour- 
able mean which it had been the aim of Philopannen 
and Lycortas to preserve in the councils of the Achscan 
League, They were aware of the calumnies with which 
Charops was assailing them, but, conscious of their in- 
nocence, believed for a time that they might defy his 
malice. But when they saw the A^tolian officers sent 
as culprits to Italy, they thought it no longer safe to 
trust themselves in the power of the Romans, and 
openly went over to Perseus.^ A plot was laid by 
some of their partisans for seizing Ilostilius on his 
way through Epirus and giving him up to Perseus, and 
the consul only escaped through an accidental change 
in his plans.- He displayed as little capacity or energy 
as hib predecessor in the 2)robecution of the war, was 
repulsed in an attempt which he made to 2)enetrate into 
Elyiniotis, and afterwards remained on the defensive in 
Thessaly, and acknowledged the enemy’s superiority by 
declining a battle. Perseus not only made himself 
master of several towns in Thessaly, but found leisure 
for an expedition against the DardaniaOvC, defeated them 
with great slaughter, and carried off much booty He 
was even encouraged by the supineness of the prtetor, 
who seems to have been much more intent on the 
plunder of his allies than on the annoyance of the 
enemy, to make an attack on the Roman fleet at Oreus, 
where he took or sank a great number of transports, 
and several galleys of war,-* 

The accounts which the senate continued to receive 
of the conduct of its officers in Greece, induced it to 
issue a decree, by which it forbade any one to furnish 
supplies for the purposes of war at the requisition of the 
Roman magistrates, without its authority.^ Hostilius 
received this ordinance while he was in winter-quarters 
at Larissa, and sent G. PopUlius and Cn. Octavius to 

1 Polyb. xxvii. 13. Liv. xUii. 18. Diodor. Exc. p.578. 

2 Polyh. xxvii. H. » Pint. ^tnll. PauiLO. Liv. xUU. 1& 

* Plot. Ai^iniL Pauli. 9, ^ Liv. xhii. 17. 
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publish it in Greece. They carried it first to Thebes, 
and then round the cities of Peloponnesus, which had 
probably all suffered from arbitrary exactions. But 
while they displayed this proof of tlie senate’s clemency 
and kindness, they dropped several intimations of their 
displeasure at the conduct of men, who in their hearts 
w ere hostile to Rome, and under the pretence of mo- 
deration and discretion were only waiting for an op- 
portunity of declaring themselves against her. It was 
w'ell understood that these hints w^ere pointed against 
Lycortas, Archon, and Polybius ; and it was supposed 
that the envoys had designed formally to accuse them 
ill the assembly at iEgium. But they could find no 
colourable ground for any charge, and perhaps perceived 
that the temper of the assembly was not favourable to 
such an attempt. They then passed over to TEtolia, 
where in an assembly held at Thermus they endeavoured 
to obtain hostages from the party which was suspected 
of disaffection to the Roman cause ; and in this demand 
they were supported, not only by Lyciscus, but by 
Thoas, who had now the baseness to instigate the 
Romans against the men through whose intercession he 
had licen released after he had been delivered up by 
Aiitioclius. But the popular feeling displayed itself so 
strongly against his treachery and ingratitude, that the 
envoys thought it prudent to waive their demand. In 
Acarnania, which they visited next, their partisans ven- 
tured on a still bolder attempt, and exhorted them to 
introduce Roman garrisons into the towns, as a security 
against the machinations of the Macedonian party ; but 
the aversion which the people manifested to the mea- 
sure induced them to abandon it, and they returned to 
Larissa without having accomplished any other object. ^ 
As their mission was one of conciliation, and the junc- 
ture required an exhibition of gentleness and for- 
bearance, it was not difficult to foresee what would be 
the fate of the Greeks, as soon as the motives which 


Polyb. xxviii. 3—5. 
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led the senate to spare them should have ceased to 
oj)crate. 

In the depth of the winter^ when the snow lay so 
deep on the Cambunian hillsj as to be an insurmount- 
able barrier against an invading army_, Perseus undertook 
an expedition into Illyria, chiefly with a view to draw 
Geiitius into his alliance. In the field his operations 
were successful ; he made himself master of several 
strong places, and advanced near to the frontier of the 
dominions of Oentius ; but the negotiation which he 
then proceeded to open with the Illyrian king, was long 
jirotracted without any efl^ect, though Gentius from the 
first declared himself willing to make war on the Ro- 
mans, because Perseus could not bring himself to spare 
the subsidy which he required. After his return to 
Macedonia, he made another laborious expedition into 
^.tolia. There Stratus would have opened its gates to 
him, for its principal citizen Archidamus had been 
goaded into revolt by the calumnious accusations of 
Lyciscus and Thoas, as Cephalus by those of Charops ; 
but C. Popillius, who had been sent by the consul with 
1000 men to Ambracia, having received intelligence 
from the opposite party of the approach of Perseus, 
arrived in time to save Stratus, and to prevent the 
JEtolian general Dinarchus from joining the Mace- 
donian army with all the troops under his command. 
Aperantia however was induced, through the influence 
of Aichidamus, to submit to Perseus, as would probably 
have been the case with all the rest of iEtolia, but for 
the timely intervention of Popillius. During the same 
time the Macedonian general Clevas successfully de- 
fended the revoltetl Epirots against a Roman army 
under Ap. Claudius, and forced him to retire with loss 
into Illyria. 

Early in the spring of I 69 Hostilius was superseded 
by the new consul, Q. Marcius Philippus, who brought 
a reinforcement of 5000 men to the army. Marcius, 
notwithstanding his advanced age and unwieldy person*, 

^ Liv. xliv. 4, corpore. 
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seems to Invc been a man of greater energy than cither 
of his predecessors in the command, and he was most 
probably stimulated by the impatience which liad been 
excited at Home by the long continuance of the war to 
more vigorous efforts. As soon as he had put himself 
at the bead of the army in Thessaly, he resolved to pene- 
trate into Macedonia. The j^ass of Tempe was so 
strongly fortified as to preclude all attempts on that side. 
His choice lay between the different passes of the moun- 
tainsj all difficult, even if no resistance should he offered 
by the enemy, and if defended extremely dangerous. 
He selected the eastern route, which led over Blount 
Olymjius, down to the sea-coast of Pieria, where Perseus 
himself was encamped near Dium. lie had been ap- 
prised of the consurs design, though not of the route 
which he meant to take, and he had sent a body of 
12,000 men under Hippias to occupy the heights of 
Olympus, and 10,000 light infantry to the pass over 
the Camhunian range, lint these precautions seemed 
to have exhausted all his powers of thought and action. 
He remained on the coast awaiting the issue, which by 
a slight exertion of foresight and alertness he might have 
determined in his own favour. Ilippias maintained his 
ground^ and a desultory combat was carried on between 
the light infantry of each for two days, during which 
Perseus, who was not more than twelve miles from the 
scene of action, might have come up with fresh troops, 
which would probably have forced the Romans to a dis- 
astrous retreat. But instead of this, Marcius having left 
a body of 4000 men to observe Hippias, was allowed to 
descend by a ravine of indescribable difficulty, where a 
handful of men might have destroyed his whole army. 
This was only the first in a series of fatal errors, by 
which Perseus threw away the fairest opportunities, "and 
marred the brightest prospects. When Marcius had 
come down safely into the plain, his situation was still 
extremely perilous. He was inclosed in a narrow space 
between the mountains and the sea. Retreat was utterly 
hopeless, and a very slight fortification would have ren- 
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(Icred the king’s position at Dium impregnable. The 
consul therefore must have remained motionless as long 
as the enemy chose to keep guard over him, and in the 
meanwhile depended for subsistence entirely on tbe fleet, 
that is, on the weather and the season, and before even 
tbe first necessary supply could arrive would have been 
reduced to extreme distress. From this embarrassment 
however he was immediately extricated by the infatua- 
tion of Perseus, wbo, seized with a panic at the approach 
of the Romans, abandoned himself to despair at the very 
moment when an abler general would have conceived 
the most sanguine hopes of a decisive advantage. He 
not only abandoned Dium, after having removed the gilt 
statues on board the fleet, and fell back upon Pydna, 
but withdrew all the garrisons which guarded the strong- 
holds of Tempe, and sent Nicias, his treasurer, to Pella, 
with orders to sink all his treasures deposited there in 
the lake^, and Andronicus to Thessalonica, with a com- 
mission to burn the arsenal. Marcius advanced to the 
distance of two days’ march beyond Dium, hardly be- 
lieving that a place so rich and strong could have been 
abandoned to him unless with a view to some stratagem: 
but the scarcity of provisions compelled him to retreat 
to ]>ium, and afterwards to Phila. The fleet brought 
no supply, and his army would have starved, if it had 
not been seasonably relieved by the corn found in the 
evacuated fortresses of Tempe. This retrograde move- 
ment a little revived the courage of Perseus. He again 
took possession of Dium, and encamped five miles to the 
south, on the left bank of the river Enipeus. He now 
began to be ashamed of his cowardice, and to wish to 
conceal it. He accused the generals whom he had re- 
called from their posts of throwing open the passes to 
the enemy. Andronicus had wisely deferred the exe- 
cution of his frantic order. The treasure had been 
thrown into the lake, but was mostly recovered by 

i LIv. xllv. 10. Oazam in mare dcjicl Pcllw. Diodoruz, Exc. p. 579., 
writes the treasurer’s name Nicon, and ^at of the place Phacus. is 
4>»«w ydZetv roc xmr»srnn9mt. 
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diving ; and Perseus is said to have put the divers^ as 
well as Nicon and Andronicus^ to death, in the hope 
of covering his own disgrace. The Roman fleet, under 
the prsL'tor C. Marcius Figulus, who was accompanied 
by Eumenes, made unsuccessful attempts on Thessa- 
lonica, Cassandrea, and Torone ; and a division of the 
army, which had been sent by the consul to besiege 
Meliba>a, was put to flight by the Macedonian general 
Euphranor ; who, though he had but 2000 men under 
his command, was likewise .able to protect J)eme- 
trias .and its territory jigainst the fleet which lay at 
lolcus. The armies on both sides w’ent soon after 
into winter-quarters ; and at the end of the third cam- 
paign, notwithstanding the folly of Perseus, the Ro- 
mans h.ad only gained a footing on the threshold of 
Macedonia, without any clear prospect that they would 
be able to advance a step further. Marcius himself, 
when a Rhodian embassy came to his camp at Ilcra- 
cleum with congratulations on his success, suggested to 
the envoys that their government would do well to 
offer its mediation between the belligerent powers. 
This intimation encouraged the Macedonian party at 
Rhodes, as a proof that the Romans themselves did not 
consider their affairs as prosperous ; and the conse- 
quence was, that an embassy was sent to Rome, wiiich 
tendered its mediation in haughty and almost threaten- 
ing terms. Polybius believes that Marcius, expecting 
that the war would soon be brought to a triumphant 
issue against Perseus, desired to embroil the Rhodians 
in a quarrel with Rome, and to furnish a pretext for 
hostile proceedings toward them.^ There can be no 
doubt that he was quite capable of such perfldious 
cunning ; but it may be questioned whether he felt so 
much confidence as to the approaching termination of the 
war, and would not have wished that peace should be 
gianted to Perseus before he was himself superseded. 
Even Eumenes began to waver in his loyalty to “ 
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Romans, He entered into a private negotiation with 
Perseus, and went so far as to consent to accept a sub- 
sidy from him, possibly hoping to overreach him, and 
to avoid any overt act of hostility towards Rome. But 
the treaty was broken off, because Perseus would not 
part with his gold.^ This wretched parsimony was 
still more conspicuously displayed in two other transac- 
tions nearly at the same time. He had at length made 
up his mind to purchase the aid of Gcntius at the 
price which the Illyrian demanded — .300 talents. 
The hostages were interchanged, and the treaty so- 
lemnly ratified by Perseus in the presence of the Ma- 
cedonian cavalry, whom he wished to encourage by the 
intelligence of this important alliance. Ten talents 
were sent to Gentius as an earnest ; the rest was sealed 
in the presence of his envoys, to be conveyed to him by 
Macedonian bearers, who were directed by Perseus to 
wait when they reached the frontier for further orders. 
Gentius now embarked frankly in the cause, and not 
only sent ambassadors to accompany those of Perseus 
to Jlhodes, but threw two Roman envoys into prison. 
Perseus, as soon as he heard that his ally had thus 
broken, past all hope of reparation, with the Romans, 
retained the rest of the subsidy.-^ In like manner he 
lost the services of an army of ^0,000 Bastarnians, 
whom he might have taken into his pay. The bargain 
was concluded ; the Celts advanced within five or six 
days' inarch of his camp, when Perseus, unable to 
endure the sacrifice of so much treasure, even for the 
sake of a kingdom, resolved to engage only 5000 of 
the cavalry ; but as he did not send the stipulated gold 
even for these, the Celtic chief indignantly marched 
away. 

At Rome, though no apprehension was felt as to the 
final issue of the Macedonian war, its state at the end 
of the third year was not regarded as promising ; and 
L. jEmillus Paullus was raised for tlie second time to 


1 Liv. xliv. 25. * Polyb. xxviii. 8, 9. xxix. 2, 3. 5. Liv. xUv. 23. 27. 
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the consulate, with a general hope that his tried abilities 
would bring the contest to a speedy close, though the 
province was not assigned to him, as Plutarch relates*, 
but, apparently at least, fell to him by lot.^ He him- 
self, after his election, caused commissioners to be sent 
to inspect the condition of the army ; and their report 
of it was not at all cheering. A levy of 14,000 foot 
and 1200 horse was decreed to reinforce it. He set 
out from Rome with Cn. Octavius, who commanded the 
fleet, on the first of April ; arrived at Corcyra on the 
same day on which he sailed from Jlrundusium ; five 
(lays after celebrated a sacrifice at Delphi, and in five 
more had reached the camp in Pieria.'* II is soldiers, 
who had been accustomed to great licence-*, soon learnt, 
by the regulations which he introduced, that they had 
now a general as w-ell as a consul at their head ; and 
Perseus no longer lelt himself safe behind the Enipeus, 
when he saw the Roman camp moved forward to the 
opposite bank. The terror with which he was inspired 
by the fame of Paullus was soon heightened by tidings 
that whatever hopes he had built on his alliance with 
Gentius had fallen to the ground. After a war of not 
more than twenty or thirty days, Gentius being be- 
sieged in his capital, Scodra, surrendered to the prsetor 
Anicius, and was carried, with all his family, to Rome, 
to adorn his triumph, having received ten talents as the 
price of his throne and his liberty. Perseus however 
did not neglect the precautions which his situation re- 
([uired. He fortified his position on the Enipeus ; 
detaclied a body of cavalry to protect the coast of 
Macedonia from the operations of the Roman fleet, 
which had entered tlie gulf of Thessalonica ; and sent 
5000 men to guard the northern pass of Olympus at 

* Liv. xJiv. 27. Plut. Pauli. 12. Diodor. Exc. p. 580. 

.rEmii. Pauli. 10. Ovx ixfciiirte yivtrBeu. 

^ Liv. xHv. 17. Deaignatos extemplo sortiri placuit provincias 

Aiiniho Macedonia eveiut. 

■* Liv. xlv. 41. 

Plut. Aanil. PauH. 13. Liv. xliv. 1. (probably exaggearating the merits 
of Hoatihus). 
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Petra, which opened a way near the highest summit 
of the mountain, the Pythium, by which an enemy 
might descend to the plains in his rear. This was, 
indeed, the danger which he had most reason to pro- 
vide against ; for Paullus, having weighed all the modes 
of attack by which he might attempt to dislodge the 
enemy froniv his position, hnally decided on this. lie 
sent P. Scipio Nasica, accompanied by his eldest son, 
Fabius Maximus, with 8000 men, to force this pass, 
while he occupied the attention of Perseus with a scries 
of assaults on his entrenchments. Nasica, after a long 
circuit, surprised the Macedonians at Petra, and drove 
them down before him ; and Perseus, at his approach, 
hastily abandoned his position, and retreated toward 
Pydna, wdiere the consul, having been joined by Nasica, 
came up with him the same day, but deferred giving 
battle until the morrow. Au eclipse of the moon, 
which took place in the night, filled the Macedonians 
with superstitious terror : the Romans had a tribune in 
their army, who was able to predict and explain it. 
Perseus, though with blank misgivings, yielded to the 
advice of his friends, who exhorted him to risk an 
engagement : he could not but perceive that further 
retreat would be attended with the dispersion of his 
forces and the loss of his kingdom. The next day 
(June 22., b. c. lG8) a short combat decided the fate 
of the Macedonian monarchy. The power of the 
phalanx was again tried, under circumstances the most 
advantageous to it, and again failed, through the same 
causes which occasioned the loss of the battle of Cy- 
noscephalo!. Victorious on the level ground, it fell 
into disorder when it had advanced upon the retreating 
enemy to the foot of the hills, where it could no longer 
preserve the evenness of its front, and the compactness 
of its mass ; and opened numerous passages through its 
ranks for the legionaries, who rushed in to an almost 
unresisted slaughter. The slain on the Macedonian 
side are said to have amounted to 20,000 ; upwards of 
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10,000 were made prisoners : the Romans lost scarcely 
100 men. Perseus took little j^art in the battle, as the 
Romans gave out, through cowardice ; but it appears 
that he had received a kick from a horse the day before, 
which compelled him to use a litter.* It is certain, 
however, that as soon as the rout began he left the 
field with the cavalry, which remained untouched, and 
fled towards Pella. He was soon deserted by his IMa- 
ccdoiiian followers, and even at Pella found that he 
was no longer obeyed by his subjects. In the first 
movement of his passion he killed two officers of his 
household with his own hand ; and continued his flight 
with no attendants beside the royal pages but three 
foreigners — Evander the Cretan, Neon the Boeotian, 
and the iEtolian Archidamus, — with 500 Cretans, 
whose attachment was only retained by permission to 
plunder the royal plate, which Perseus afterwards re- 
covered from them by a disgraceful trick. At Am- 
phipolis he sent three persons of low rank, the only 
messengers he could find, with a letter to Paullus ; but 
only stayed long enough to embark the treasuie de- 
posited there, and sailed with it down the Strymon to 
Galepsus, and thence to Samothrace. 

Little loyalty could seem due to such a king, even if 
his fortunes had been less desperate. I’hc whole of 
Macedonia submitted immediately without resistance 
to the conqueror. The Roman fleet soon pursued the 
royal fugitive to Samothrace. But Octavius spared 
the sanctity of the a‘«ylura, and only demanded Evander, 
as a man whose hands were stained with the blood of 
Eumenes, and Perseus was said to have despatched 
him, to prevent a disclosure of his own guilt. But he 
suffered himself to be overreached by another Cretan, 
who engaged to convey him to the coast of Thrace, 
where he hoped to find refuge at the court of Cotys ; 
but sailed away without him, as soon as his treasure 
had been put on board. He then hid himself in a 
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nook of the temple, until his remaining servants had 
been tempted by a promise of free pardon to surrender 
themselves, and his younger children had been betrayed 
into the hands of Octavius by the friend who had 
charge of them. He then gave himself up, with his 
eldest son Philip, to the praetor, and was immediately 
conducted to the consul’s camp. He was courteously 
received by the conqueror, but is said to have forfeited 
the respect which would have been paid to his rank, 
by the abjectness of his demeanour ; though he was 
thought to have been guilty of extravagant presump- 
tion, when in the letter which he wrote immediately 
after his defeat, he retained the title of king. About 
the same time that these events were taking place in 
Macedonia, Anicius, after the subjugation of Illyria, 
marched into Epirus, At Phanota, where the plot had 
been laid for the seizure of the consul Hostilius, the 
whole population went out to meet him with the en- 
signs of suppliants. All the other towns of Epirus 
submitted likewise without resistance : only in four, 
in Molossis, was there so much as an appearance of 
hesitation, which was the effect of the presence of 
Cephalus, and some other leaders of the Macedonian 
party. ^ But this obstacle was soon removed by their 
execution or voluntary death, and these towns also 
surrendered without any opposition. Anicius distri- 
buted his troops among the principal cities, and left the 
whole country perfectly tranquil, when he returned to 
Illyria, to meet the five commissioners, who were sent 
from Rome to regulate its affairs. 

A commission of Ten was appointed as usual to settle 
those of Macedonia. In the summer of l6*7j before 
the arrival of the commissioners, Paullus accompanied 
by his second son, the future conqueror of Carthage 
and Numantia, and by Atheiiflcus, a brother of Eumenes, 
made a tour in Greece ; not with any political object, 
but simply to gratify the curiosity of a stranger, who 
was familiar with Greek literature, and whose house at 
I Liv. xlv. 86. 
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Rome was full of Greek rhetoricians^ and artists, and 
masters of all kinds for the education of his sons. He 
went to view the monuments of art, scenes celebrated 
in history or fable, or hallowed by religion : to com- 
pare Phidias with Homer. ^ It was not only Athens 
and Sparta, Sicyon and Argos, and Epidauriis, Corinth, 
and Olympia that attracted his attention : the com- 
paratively obscure shrines of Lebadea and Oropus were 
not without their interest for the Roman augur, who 
was no less exa^t in the observance of the sacerdotal 
ritual than in the maintenance of military discipline-, 
but sacrificed at Olympia b<jfore the work of Phidias 
Avith as much devotion as in the Capitol. He did not 
indeed wholly lay aside the majesty of the proconsul ; 
at Delphi he ordered his own statues to be placed on 
the pedestals which had been erected for those of 
Perseus. But he made no inquiries into recent po- 
litical transaction*!, and displayed his power chiefly in 
acts of beneficence : for amidst so many memorials of 
ancient prosperity, he everywhere found signs of present 
poverty and distress, and the vast magazines of corn 
and oil which had fallen into his hands in Macedonia, 
enabled him to relieve the indigence of the Greeks by 
liberal largesses.^’ His visit to Greece is a pleasing 
idvllian episode in a life divided between the senate 
and the camp : and it is characteristic of the beginning 
of a new period, being as far as we know the first ever 
paid to the country for such a purpose.-* 

It would have been happy for Greece if her destinies 
had now depended on the will of Paullus. But he was 
the minister of a system by which the rapacious oli- 
garchy, which wielded the Roman legions, was enabled 
to treat the fairest portion of the civilised world as its 
prey, and, as it grew bolder with success, became more 
and more callous to shame and remorse in the prosecu- 

* Polyb. XXX. 15. Liv. xlv. 27, 28. Plut. ^mil. Pauli 28. 

* Plut. ilSmil Pauli. 3. 3 Ibid. 28. x 

4 Livy intimates that even in bis time such tours in Greece were not 
vtry common : Nobllitata faina inagis auribus accepta sunt, quam oculis 
noBcuntur. (xlv. 27.) 
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tion of its iniquitous ends, which it scarcely deigned to 
cover with the threadbare mantle of its demure hypo- 
crisy. Such men as Q. Marcius and C. Popillius were 
now the fittest agents for its work. A scene occurred 
to Paullus, as he passed through Thessaly on his return 
to Macedonia, which exhibited a slight prelude to the 
miseries which Greece was to endure under the absolute 
ascendency of this system. He was met by a multitude 
of ^tolians in the garb of suppliants, who related that 
Lyciscus and another of his party, having obtained a 
body of troops from a Roman officer, had surrounded 
the council-room, had put 550 of their opponents to 
death, forced others into exile, and taken possession of 
the property both of the dead and the banished. Paullus 
could only bid the suppliants repair to Amphipolis, 
where he was to arrange the affairs of his province in 
concert with the ten commissioners, who had already 
arrived in Macedonia, They had brought with them 
the outlines of a decree^, which when the details had 
been adjusted was solemnly published from the pro- 
consular tribunal at Amphipolis, in the presence of a 
great concourse of people : first recited in Latin by 
Paullus, and then in a Greek translation by the pro- 
prietor Octavius. By its provisions Macedonia was. 
divided into four districts, to which Amphipolis, Thes- 
salonica, Pella, and Pelagonia, were assigned as capitals. 
They were to be governed each by its own councils and 
magistrates, and were to be not only independent of 
each other, but separated from each other, by the 
strictest prohibition of mutual intercourse, both of ;in- 
termarriage and of contracts for the acquisition of land 
or houses, beyond the border within which either of 
the parties dwelt. ^ Even the importation of salt was 
forbidden, as well as the working of gold and silver 
mines — to guard against the abuses which were admitted 
to be inseparable from the administration of these 

I Liv. xlv. 18. 

s Neque coiinubium nequecoramercium agrorum sdiflciorumque inter le 
cuiquain extra fines regionis bus. (Liv. xlv. S9.) 
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royalties on the Roman system ^ — and the fellinj;; of ship- 
timber. As the three regions which bordered on the 
territories of barbarian tribes, were expressly permitted 
to keep garrisons for the piotection of their frontiers, 
the use of arms for any other purpose seems to have 
been tacitly, if not expressly, interdicted. A tribute of 
100 talents, one half of the amount of the taxation 
under the royal government, was reserved for the 
Romans. Whether the burdens of the people were 
liglitened to tlic same extent, or the difference was 
more than equal to the increased cxpencc of the quad- 
ruple administration, has been perhaps justly ques- 
tioned.''^ The most important benefits conferred on the 
conquered nation were exemption from the rule of a 
Roman magistrate and the rapacity of Roman farmers 
of the revenue, — which however was only a precarious 
and temporary boon — and a new code of laws, com- 
piled under the care of Paullus himself, and therefore 
probably framed on equitable principles, and wisely 
adapted to the condition of the country, as it is said to 
have stood the test of experience. That nevertheless 
the decree was received with deep discontent by every 
Macedonian who retained any degree of national feeling, 
may be easily supposed ; and we hardly kjiow whether 
Livy is in earnest, when he affects to correct tlie error 
of those who complained of the dismemberment of their 
country, not aware, he thinks, how adequate each re- 
gion was to the supply of its own wants. The jealousy 
of the senate however was not satisfied with these pre- 
cautions. The government of each region was com. 
mitted to an oligarchical council 3; ar/d to secure an 
election of its members conformable to the interests of 
Rome, all the jMacedonians who had held any office in 
the king's service were ordered, under pain of death, 
to go with their children, who had passed the age of 
fifteen, to Italy, 

■ . 

1 Liv. xlv 18. Ubi publicanus est, ibi aut Jus publicum vanum, aut liber- 
tatem buciis nullam esse. 

By .SchloBiKcr, Universal-htst. Veherstcht, ii. 2. p. 143. 

Liv. xlv. 32. ^»cnato^eB, quot Synedros vocant. 
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The authority of the commissioners was not confined 
to Macedonia. They were invested with an unlimited 
jurisdiction over all political causes in Greece, and even 
beyond the shores of Europe ; for they sent one of their 
number to rase the town of Antissa in Lesbos to the 
ground, and to remove its whole population to Me- 
thymna, because it had received a Macedonian admiral 
in its port, and supplied his fleet with provisions. Every 
part of their instructions seems to have breathed the 
same spirit of vindictive cruelty, and insolent, shame- 
less tyranny ; or they were directed to follow the 
counsels of Callicrates, Charops, and Lyciscus. From 
all parts of Greece the principal traitors and sycophants 
flocked to their tribunal, for no state ventured to send 
any representatives but the men who had been most 
forward on the side of Rome. From Achaia, Calli- 
crates, Aristodamus, Agesias, and Philippus ; from 
Bceotia, Mnasippus ; from Acarnania, Chremes ; from 
Epirus, Charops and Nicias ; from iEtolia, Lyciscus 
and Tisippus — the authors of the recent massacre — 
are named among the men who came to share the tri- 
umph of the Romans, and to direct their persecution 
against the best and most patriotic of their fellow- 
countrymen. Paullus saw and despised the baseness 
of these miscreants, and would not have sacrificed better 
men to their malice ; but his was only one voice against 
ten.' His colleagues were better informed as to the 
intentions of the senate, and knew that Callicrates and 
Charops possessed, as they deserved, its entire confi- 
dence. The manner in which they decided on the case 
of the JEtolians, who had been the victims of the recent 
violence, removed all doubt as to the course which they 
meant to pursue, and encouraged their partisans to lay 
aside all shame and reserve. No 'inquiry was made 
except as to the political principles of the actors and 
the sufferers. 2 The bloodshed, the banishment, and 
the confiscation, were all sanctioned and ratified ; only 

> Polyb. XXX 10. aiiv. xlv.31, 
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Bffibius was pronounced to have been in fault, when he 
lent his soldiers for such a purpose. Still even JEtolia 
was not deemed to be yet sufficiently purged from dis- 
affection. There, as well as in Acarnania, Epirus, 
Bmotia, and Acliaia, as the commissioners were assured 
by their Greek advisers, there were still many covert 
enemies of Home, and until this party was everywhere 
crushed, and the ascendency of the decided advocates of 
the Roman supremacy firmly established, there could 
be no security for the public loyalty and tranquillity. 
Lists of the suspected citizens were drawn up by their 
adversaries, and letters were despatched in the name of 
the proconsul to iEtolia^, Acarnania, Elpirus, and Boeotia, 
commanding them all to proceed to Rome to take their 
trial. With the Achacans it was thought prudent to 
adopt a different course; for it was doubted whether 
they might submit so quietly to such an order ; es- 
l)ccially as no papers had been discovered in the Ma- 
cedonian archives, to implicate any of their proscrilied 
citizens in the charge of correspondence with Perseus. 
Two of the commissioners, C. Claudius and Cn. Do- 
initius, were sent to Peloponnesus, to accomplish their 
object without danger of tumult or opposition. In the 
meanwhile, for a specimen of the justice which awaited 
the accused. Neon the Bceotian, and Aiidronicus the 
iKtoliaii, were beheaded: Neon, as the author of the 
alliance with Perseus ; Andronicus, because he had fol- 
lowed his father to the war against the Romans. 

When these affairs had been transacted, after having 
celebrated magniliccnt games at Am])hipolis, in which 
the spoils of the Macedonian monarchy, which were about 
to be transported to Rome, formed the most splendid part 
of the spectacle, Paullus set out for Epirus. On his ar- 
rival at Passaro, he sent for ten of the principal citizens 
from each of seventy towns, mostly of the Molossians*-*, 
which had been involved in the revolt of Cephalus, or in 

> Justin, xxxiii. 2 . 8 . Univercaruin iirbium senatus, cum conjugibus et 
liberis, quidubia fide furiant, Roinam missus. 

2 Folyb. XXX. liJ. MoXottuv niff TAf/moff. 
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a suspicion of disloyalty to Rome, and ordered that the 
gold and silver of every town should be collected and 
brought forth into the public place. A detachment of 
soldiers was then sent into each, in such order that all 
were occujiicd precisely at the same time ; and at the 
same hour, at a preconcerted signal, were all given up to 
pillage. The inhabitants, whose fears had been previously 
lulled by an intimation that the garrisons were to be 
withdrawn were carried away as slaves. A hundred 
and fifty thousand human beings were thus at one blow 
torn from their homes, and reduced into the lowest depth 
of wretchedness. The produce of the spoil was divided 
among the troops. The guilt of this atrocious wicked- 
ness rests with the senate, by whose express command it 
was perpetrated. Paullus, though a severe exacter of 
discipline, who threw the deserters under the feet of his 
elephants'^, was of an aftectionate and gentle nature, 
softened by study, inclined to contemplation, deeply sen- 
sible of the instability of mortal greatness, and shrinking 
with religious awe from wanton oppression of a van- 
quished enemy, as he showed when, after his triumph, 
he interceded for Perseus, and procured his release from 
the dungeon to which he had been mercilessly consigned.^ 
That such a man should have been made the instrument 
of such a deed, may be numbered among the most me- 
lancholy examples of military servitude. 

That the conduct of the Roman government towards 
the Achflcans may be better appreciated, we must resume 
the thread which we dropped after an account of the em- 
bassy of Popillius and Octavius. The threats thrown 
out by the envoys against the neutral or moderate party. 


1 Liv. xlv. S4. Appian fill. 9.) says they were promised forgiveness on 
condition of surrendering tneir gold and silver. 

> Plutarch, ASmil. Pauli. 29., and Livy, xlv. 34. follow widely different 
reports as to its amount. 

& Val. Maxim. 11. 7. 14. 

* Plut. JEmiL Pauli. 37. Diodor. Fragra. xxxi. Livy, xlv. 42. seems 
to draw a veil over the fate of Perseus, who, according to other accounts, 
was committed to the custody of barbarians, who kilira him by depriving 
him of sleep. Zonaras (ix. 24.) relates that he killed himself, when he 
began to despair of recovering his kingilom. But it is scarcely credible that 
after the triumph he should even for a moment have cherished such a 
hope. 
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induced the men of all shades of political opinion, who 
might regard themselves as affected by them, to hold a 
conference on the common danger, and the means of 
avoiding it. Lycortas still adhered to the view which 
he had before taken of tlie course which it became them 
to pursue : to keep aloof from a contest in which they 
could not wish success to either party, but least to that 
wliich it would have been madness to provoke by direct 
opi)osition. 'J’here were others who agreed with him as 
to the necessity of this neutrality, but thought it desir- 
able to present an attitude of firmer resistance to the 
slavish and mercenary faction which was ready to sur- 
render every thing to Home. The majority however, 
remembering the intimations which they had so lately 
heard from the Roman envoys, thought that they ought 
so far to yield to circumstances, as to avoid giving any 
handle for calumny to their adversaiies. On this side 
were Arehon, l\)lyl)ius, and Xenon: and Archon, as the 
representative of this opinion, was promoted to the chief 
magistracy, Polybius to the command of the cavalry. 
An opportunity was very soon afforded for an indication 
of the policy which they had adopted, by the arrival of 
envi)ys from Attalus, who came to solicit the restoration 
of his brother’s honours, and in this suit they were sup- 
ported by Polybius, who obtained a decree for the resti 
tution of all such honouis to Eumencs as were not either 
illegal or degrading to tlie Acha?ans.^ When Marcius 
had taken the command of the Roman aimy in Thessaly, 
a more decided movement was made in the same direc- 
tion. A decree was parsed to place all the forces of the 
League at the consul s disposal ; and an embassy was sent 
to him, with Polybius at its head, to learn his pleasure on 
the subject. ^Vhen this embassy arrived in Thessaly, 
Marcius was just on the point of crossing the mountains, 
and Polybius did not obtain an audience from him until 
he had effected his descent into Pieria. He however^ 
then declined the offer, as having no need of additional ^ 
forces, which indeed in that critical position would pro- 
* Polvb. xwiii. 6. 7. 
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bably have increased his difficulties. Polybius sent his 
colleagues home with this answer, but remained himself 
in tlie Roman camp, until Marci us learnt that Ap. Clau- 
dius, who commanded in Illyria with a very small army, 
which had been weakened by a disaster in the preceding 
campaign^, had ajjplied to the Achajans for a reinforce- 
ment of 5000 auxiliaries. Marcius now sent Polybius 
to Peloponnesus with private instructions to prevent his 
countrymen from comjdying with the call of Appius. 
Polybius professes to doubt whether his object was, as 
he pretended, to relieve the Achfcans or to thwart Appius, 
evidently believing the latter to have been his real mo- 
tive. Rut it might not be an improbable or unjust sur- 
mise, that he also wished to entrap the Ach:eans into a 
refusal, which might afterwards be used as a ground of 
accusation against them. And thus when the demand 
of Appius was brought before the Aclnean assembly, 
Polybius found himstlf placed in a very embarrassing 
position; on the one liand, not feeling liimself at liberty 
to reveal the instiuctions which he had received from 
Marcius ; on the other, fearing to incur the appearance of 
opposition to the interests of Rome. To extricate him- 
self from this dilemma, he appealed to the recent ordi- 
nance, which forbade compliance with such requisitions, 
unless authorised by the senate. The question was con- 
sequently referred to the consul, who of course decided 
according to the terms of the ordinance ; and thus the 
appearance of entire submission to the will of the senate 
was preserved, though Polybius was conscious that’ he 
had probably given mortal offence to Ap. Claudius.- 
In this affair the moderate independent party had 
avoided all collision, not only with Rome, but even 
with Callicrates : but before Marcius had been super- 
seded, another transaction occurred, in which Calli- 
crates found an opportunity of displaying his servility, 
and perhaps a handle against his adversaries. The 
Ptolemies, Philometor and his brother, Euergetes II. 

» Llv. xliii. 10. 2 Polyb. xxvlii. 10, 11. 
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or PhyscoRj having composed their differences, needed 
protection against Antiochus Epiphanes, and sent en- 
voys to obtain a body of* auxiliaries from the Aclueans. 
They asked for 1000 foot and 200 horse, and desired 
that Polybius might have the command of the cavalry, 
and that the whole might be under the orders of Ly- 
cortas. This request was opposed by Callicrates, on 
the pretext that, so long as the contest with Perseus 
remained undecided, the Achacans ought to keep all 
their forces at home, to be at the disposal of the Homans 
in case of need. Polybius reminded the assembly, that 
the consul had declined their proffered aid, and that, if 
it were otherwise, a state wdiich could bring 40,000 
men into the field, might well spare a handful for the 
service of an old ally. The discussion was adjourned 
at the instance of Callicrates on a point of legal form, 
and in the interval it appears he called in the aid of 
Marcius ; for when the subject was brought before 
another Assembly, in which he proposed that, instead of 
sending succours, the League should tender its medi- 
ation between the Ptolemies and Antiochus, when the 
motion of Lycortas was on the point of being carried, a 
courier arrived with a letter from Marcius, in wdiich he 
exhorted the Achseans, in conformity with the wish of 
the senate, to endeavour to reconcile the kings. This 
was a mere pretext ; for the attempts which had been 
made by the senate itself for the same purpose had 
hitherto failed. But it answered the end of silencing the 
party of Lycortas. Envoys were appointed to act as 
mediators, and the Egyptian ambassadors then pro- 
duced a letter from their masters, which was only to be 
delivered if their first request should be rejected, soli- 
citing that Lycortas and Polybius might be sent to 
Egypt, to aid them with their counsels in the war. 
The celebrated circle of Popillius precluded the need of 
this, or any other assistance.^ 

Such appears to have been the entire amount of pro- 


» Polyb.xxix. 8-10. 
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vocation, and ground for jealousy, that had been given 
to Rome by any party in the League, before the arrival 
of the two commissioners, C. Claudius and Cn. Do- 
mitius. We may therefore but faintly conceive the 
mixture of astonishment and indignation, with which 
the Achsean assembly, summoned to receive them, 
listened to tlieir demands, when they alleged, that there 
were some powerful men who had contributed both by 
supplies of money, and in other ways, to the aid of 
Perseus, in the war, and required that they should all 
be condemned to death. After sentence had been pro- 
nounced, the commissioners would publish the names 
of the criminals. The assembly however was not yet 
so broken to the yoke, as to submit to such an out- 
rageous mockery of justice, and called upon them first 
to name the accused. They were not disconcerted by 
this repulse, and at the suggestion of Callicrates de- 
clared that all who had filled the office of General since 
the beginning of the war were involved in the charge. 
Xeno now came forward to assert his innocence ; but 
he was betrayed by the warmth of his feelings into an 
imprudent offer. He too had been in that office, but 
had never either done wrong to the Romans, or shown 
favour to Perseus : and this he was ready to maintain 
either before an Achaean, or even a Roman tribunal. 
The Romans caught at this undertaking, and required 
that all the accused should go to be tried at Rome.^ 
Xenons offer served as a pretext, to cover the fear which 
induced the assembly to consent to this tyrannical de- 
mand : if indeed its consent was asked ; for we know 
only the result. Callicrates drew up a list of more 
than 1000 names, of course including all who, by 
station or character, had any title to his fear, or his 
hatred — the best and purest portion of the nation. All 
were forced to embark for Italy, and on their arrival, 
instead of being put upon their trial, were by order of 
the senate distributed among the Etruscan towns. 


1 Faus. Tii. 10. 
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Only Polybius was permitted to find a home in the 
house of Paullus^, having; probably become known to 
him or his sons in Greece. Here he contracted an 
intimate friendship with Scipio iEinihanus, the future 
conqueror of Caitha^e and Nuinantiaj wdiich enabled 
him to render some services to his country, and no 
doubt added much to the value of his history, though 
its influence on tlic tone and spirit of his narrative may 
not have been always favourable to an unic'^erved ex- 
hibition of tile truth. 

The men who had been ctiriied away from Pelopon- 
nesus were not a faction, but represented the feelings, 
and were accompanied by the good wishes, of the uhole 
nation. Great anxiety therefore was felt about their 
fate, which for a time was believed to depend on the 
event of the expected trial. But when year after year 
rolled by, and nothing more was heard of them than 
that they were still detained in the Italian cities, and it 
was no longer possible to suppose that the senate had 
been prevented by the pressure of other business fiom 
taking cognizance of their cause, an embassy w^as sent 
to Rome, to request that they might be brought to trial. 
The senate, in its answer, aflfected to be surprised that 
the Acha*ans should make such a request with regard to 
perrons whom they themselves had already condemned.- 
A fresh embassy therefore was sent, in the year l64, to 
correct this mistake, to inform the senate that the pri- 
soners liad never been either condemned, or even heard, 
by their countrymen, and to pray that they might not 
be left to waste their lives in confinement without a trial : 
and that if the senate itself was not at leisure to sit in 
judgment on them, it would commit the inquiry to the 
Acha*ans, who would endeavour to conduct it with the 
strictest impartiality. This proposal drove the senate 
out of its last subterfuge, and extorted a declaration of 
its intentions on the subject. It dismissed the envoys 
with the answer, that it did not seem to it expedient. 


^ Folyb. xxxii. 9. 
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eitlier for the interest of the Romans^ or of the Greeks, 
that the prisoners should return home. This decision, 
while it crushed the hopes of all patriotic Achaians, in- 
spired Callicrates, and all the other creatures of Roman 
influence throughout Greece, with fresh confidence.^ 
The insolence of Charops now began to break tlirough 
every restraint wdiich either fear or the sense of decency 
had hitherto imposed on his cruelty and rapacity ; and 
he established a tyranny in Epirus similar to that of 
Nabis, but with the difference, that his favour with the 
senate supplied the place of foreign mercenaries, and 
secured the unresisting submission of his countrymen 
to his despotic will. For a time he contented himself 
with a series of murders, perpetrated through his emis- 
saries on some of the wealthier citizens, often in the face 
of day, and in public places, either in the cities or on 
the high roads, as well as in their own houses ; and 
follow'ed by the confiscation of their whole property to 
his use. He afterwards ventured on a more sweeping 
measure, and published a list, including all the most opu- 
lent Epirots of both sexes, as condemned to banishment. 
It was however soon generally understood, that this was 
only intended as a new mode of spoliation, and that the 
proscribed might make private bargains with Charops 
for leave to remain in Epirus. While he himself drew 
large sums from the men, as the price of this indul- 
gence, the women were directed to address themselves 
to his mother Philotis-, in whom he found as willing 
and able a coadjutrix in the work of rapine as Apega 
had proved to Nahis. But when he had obtained all 
that could be extorted from them oy the fear of exile, 
he nevertheless accused them before the Assembly of dis- 
aflection to Rome, and, by intimidation or corruption, 
caused them to be condemned to death. As they mostly 
made their escape, he thought it necessary to exert all 
his interest to obtain a ratification of his proceedings 


* rolyb. u. f. 
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from the senate, and for this purpose undertook a jour- 
ney to Rome, well furnished with money, which it 
seems was already known to possess great influence over 
the deliberations of that assembly. Two doors however 
were closed against him : neither iEmilius Paullus, nor 
M. jEmilius Lepidus, then chief pontiff and First of the 
senate, would let him enter their houses : and it is pro- 
bable that the protector of Polybius actively opposed his 
application to the senate. The result was that he w^as 
dismissed with the answ'er, that the senate ivould instruct 
envoys of its own to inquire into the case. Charops 
felt that such an answer was equivalent to an expression 
of disapprobation, and that it would give a dangerous 
shock to his authority at home ; and he therefore sup- 
pressed it on his return, anti substituted another con- 
formable to his wishes ; a fraud which we can hardly 
suppose he would have ventured on, if he had not re- 
ceived private intimation from his patrons that he might 
tlo so with impunity, and that the threatened investi- 
gation was merely a colour to save appearances. Still 
this repulse seems to have operated as a check upon his 
conduct, which kept him within bounds short at least 
of his previous excesses, and somewhat alleviated the 
misery of the people subject to his rule : and as he died 
a few years after at Brundusium, on his way to or fiom 
Rome, it may be inferred, that he continued to regard 
his position as insecure, lie had probably done so much 
to afflict and exhaust Epirus, that even the jealousy of 
the senate was satisfied with the degree of weakness to 
which it was now reduced, and believed that the time 
had come, when it might interjiose its protection with- 
out fear of restoring strength sufficient for any inde- 
pendent movement. An embassy sent from Epirus to 
Rome in the year after his death, received a promise 
that the commissioners who were about to proceed to 
Illyria, should be furnished with instructions for the 
regulation of affairs in Epirus. 

The state of things was perhaps not very different in 
.ffitolia, Acarnania, and Bocotia, though none of the 
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partisans of RomCj who held rule there, equalled Cha- 
rops in ferocity and recklessness. But still it was a 
happy riddance, and the beginning of quieter times for 
iEtolia, when the blood-thirsty Lyciscus came to his 
end : and nearly at the same time Acarnania was de- 
livered from Chremes, and Bceotia from Mnasippus. 
Each had so abused his power, that his death was a 
public blessing, and attended with a salutary change 
in the state of affairs.^ Callicrates survived all these 
kindred spirits, and retained his ascendency to the end 
of his life. He was probably as unscrupulous, shame- 
less, and greedy as any of them, and would have shrunk 
from no kind of outrage which he could commit with 
safety. But notwithstanding the Roman patronage, his 
power was limited by the spirit which still animated the 
Achajan League, and which had a force still at its com- 
mand by no means contemptible in itself, though quite 
incapable of sustaining a struggle against Rome. The 
removal of his adversaries did not screen him from 
the most galling marks of general loathing and contempt, 
wliich he did not dare to resent. He found himself 
shunned in public places as an infection, and heard him- 
self hooted as a traitor by the boys in the streets,- 
Even in the Assembly, where he could wield the terrors 
of Roman vengeance to overawe opposition, he was not 
omnipotent. He could not prevent a series of embassies 
from being sent to Rome to solicit the release of the 
captives. It may however have been in part owing to 
his counteraction that these attempts were so long un- 
successful. Direct attacks therefore on the persons or 
property of his fellow-citizens, such as Charops and 
Lyciscus might venture on, were beyond the means of 
Callicrates ; and the advantages which he derived from 
his infamy seem to have consisted chiefly in the price 
which he received for the exercise of his influence. 

« Polyb. xxxii. 21, 22. 

3 Ibid XXX. 20. On the other hand we learn that statues were erected 
to him (Polyb. Exc. Vat. p. 448 .) ; which however was anything but a 
proof of public esteem. 
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Soon after the senate had declared its intentions with 
regard to the detained AcIiJt-ans, its suspicions were 
directed against Eumcncs, and it was induced to send 
C. Sulpicius Gallus and M. Sergius to Asia, to inves- 
tigate the charges which had been laid against him, or 
to collect materials for future accusations ; and it in- 
structed them to visit Greece on their way, anti take 
cognizance of the dispute which was still agitated be- 
tween Sparta and Megalopolis about their confines J 
According to Pausanias, a like question had been re- 
td ved between Sparta and Argos.- But whatever con- 
troversies of this nature may have been brought before 
him, Gallus it seems thought them all beneath his 
notice, and referred them to the decision of Callicrates, 
an opportunity which his delegate probably did not 
neglect, to enrich himself at the expense of one or both 
the parties. Gallus however had received some other 
more secret instructions, which he could only execute 
by the exercise of his own authority. lie was directed 
to take measures for detaching as many places as he 
could from the Achiean League. Yet within Pelopon- 
nesus he seems to have found no occasion or pretext 
for any act of dismemberment, and we only hear that 
he gave an encouraging reception to the Aitolians of 
Plcuron, when they came to him with a petition, that 
their connection with the Acha^ans might be severed, 
and permitted them to send an embassy for that purpose 
to the senate, which finally decided in their favour.*^ 
The conduct of Gallus toward Eumenes in Asia, as 
described by Polybius^, justifies the belief that there is 
no exaggeration in tlie account given in general terms 
by Pausanias, of the arrogance with which he treated 
the Greeks, To mortify and humble them by all means 
in his power, was probably a part of his instructions, 
and he could not execute this commission better than 
by conferring honours and favours on Callicrates. 


j Polyb. xxxi. 9. 
^ Paus. u. 8 . ^ 5 . 


» vil. 11. 1. 
4 XXXI. 10. 
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But so long as the exiles were detained in Italy, the 
voice of Callicrates seems to have been sufficient to 
<lecide all questions of public policy in the Achjcan As- 
sembly. In the year 152, on the occasion of a war 
which had broken out between Crete and Rhodes, 
envoys from each island came to solicit aid from the 
Achscans. When both sides had been heard, the in- 
clination of the Assembly manifestly leaned in favour 
of Rhodes. But Callicrates then rose, and put an end 
to the debate with the simple declaration, that the 
Achfcans ought not either to wage war or send succours, 
without the sanction of Rome.^ On such questions he 
was listened to as the organ of the senate, and the 
speaker’s unpopularity did not at all lessen the weight 
of his counsels. 

Yet, justly odious as he was, the time was at hand 
when his countrymen found reason to look back with 
regret on the period of his sway, and might be tempted 
to believe that they could not have followed wiser 
guidance. At the end of seventeen years after their 
transportation to Italy, when, through a variety of 
causes, which however might all be traced to the sick- 
ness of hope deferred, the original number had shrunk 
from above 1000 to below 300, the exiles w'ere per- 
mitted to return to Peloponnesus. The embassies which 
had been sent to intercede for them, after the senate 
had refused to grant them a trial, had waived all pleas 
of right, and confined themselves to the language of 
the humblest supplication, but with no better effect. 
The senate would not even consent to the release of 
Polybius and Stratius, when this was made the object 
of a special request.'^ It was not before the year 154 
that any indications could be discerned of a more fa- 
vourable disposition at Rome. Opinions were then so 
divided on the subject, that when the question was 
debated, if the presiding prsetor, A. Posturnius, had not 
been adverse to the exiles, there would have been a 


1 Polyb. xxxiii. ]5, 


s Ibid, xxxii. 7. 
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mfgority in their favour.' Yet two years after another 
suppliant embassy was dismissed with another peremptory 
refusal.^ The Roman friends of Polybius were, it seemsj 
too well acquainted with the views and temper of the 
senate^ to intercede directly even ii^ hi s^ behalf. It was 
not until long after the death of Paullus, that a prospect 
was opened to entourage them to make any attempt in 
behalf of the whole body of his fellow-sufferers. But 
in the year 151, when the question was raised once more, 
Scipio ^milianus exerted his interest with the censor 
Cato, whose son had married his sister, to gain the ac- 
cession of his voice on their side ; and Cato’s authority 
turne<l the scale in their favour. It was however only 
after a long debate, and then by an appeal, not to the 
justice or the humanity of the senate, but to the Roman 
jjride. Have we nothing better to do,” he asked, 
than to be deliberating a whole day about a few old 
Greeks, whether they shall be put in the grave here or in 
their own country ?” But when the restoration was de- 
creed, and Polybius proceeded to solicit Cato’s interces- 
sion for an additional boon, that he and his friends might 
be reinstated in all the privileges which they had enjoyed 
before their deportation, the old man warned him with a 
smile, not to venture back into the cave of the Cyclops, 
for the sake of any trifles which he might have left be- 
hind there.’^ 

It seems clear from this authentic account, that the 
senate was taken by surprise, and shamed out of its 
jealousy, and granted the indulgence which had been so 
long importunately implored in mere indifference and 
contempt. If it had foreseen the results which were to 
ensue from the return of the exiles, it would most pro- 
bably have consented to it sooner ; but they were such 
as it was hardly possible to calculate.^ Among the re- 
stored were some whose presence in Greece was at this 


1 Polyb. xxxiii. 1. ^ Ibid. la. 

3 polyb. XXXV. 6. 

Not only nathe (il. p- 639 ), but Schorn, who is so much more cautious 
an ' Impartial (ii. 381.}, believes that the restoration of the exiles was de- 
signed by the senate to give occasion to disturbances which might aftbrd a 
pretext for open hostibty. 
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juncture the worst calamity that CQuld hefal their coun- 
try. Wc have to deplore the loss pf that part of the 
work of Polyhius in which he gave % full account of the 
character and history of the men, among whom he names 
I)ia?us and Damocritus, Alcamenes, Theodectes, and 
Archi crates.' But from the terms in^|iich he speaks of 
them in the extant fragments, and from the facts re- 
corded of them, we may collect that they were, like so 
many who have heen placed in similar circumstances, 
men who had learnt nothing and forgot nothing in their 
exile, who came hack burning with hatred and thirst of 
vengeance, not only against the Romans, but against all 
whom they regarded as friends of Rome, bent on satiat- 
ing this vengeance at any cost, but quite incapable of a 
sober estiiYiate of the means they possessed of compassing 
their end. There were probably several among them 
who had been carried away to Italy, when they were just 
entering on public life.- In the seclusion of the Italian 
towns they could gain little political experience ; and 
the long indulgence of malignant passions, the dreams 
of ambition and revenge, with which they beguiled their 
tedious hours, the perpetual fluctuation between sanguine 
hopes and listless despondency common to men in such 
a situation, could only tend to weaken and distort their 
natural judgment. When to all this it is added that they 
were as mercenary and unprincipled as Callicrates him- 


> Folyl). xl. 4. 9. Lucas (p. 44. n.) observes that this passage uvas probably 
the ground ut Ueercii’s asscTtion (Alte Gesch 1821, p. 842 )« that Diicus, 
Cntulaus, and Uamoentus had returned brom their confinement in Italy with 
exasperated feelings,” but does not warrant it ; since even if the reading 
which Sell weigh aouser would alter to rt nux,ve, be retained, the 
passage cannot refer to the Italian exile. And this indeed seems clear 
firoin the cause assigned for tlicir return, ivitTrSfet* etx^ia-ietv, which 

is plainly the and mentioned before (xxxviii. 4. I.). But 

the connection between the return of the exiles and the subsequent dis. 
turbances is distinctjy statcxl hy Zonaras (ix. 81.). ’£ti/ riSf m 

uiri TIccvXm AJ/mXUv furuMtrdviretv lU ’IrecX/atv, ai 
/un trfiwrw trfia-Si/aut Tolf itrS^cce »fryfrou». 'Sle i’ ov» inxov, xxt 
rtvu SMii'caiy, oixetdi iiTo-yvivrtf irxpoi&v. txuTove ^etXfrSf 

^itxtiprc, x»i 'Tipdoe (TOi^ratyra, tc7( t% rot 'fttfAotitn ^vcvri xetfot 

it^ytiovrot ou jaavtoi xxi troXifuit n iviSi/^aevra, sa wsei- 

AnrfTc riui) ixtUtn ixo/u-irctyro. Tm ittPtxOiwnf JtXXttXuf oltr* 

ilhixti/MPM x*i a/ ret itXXirfiet i^^avrl* , inXtfMnetto. 

2 Polybius (xl. 4. 4.) observes of Stratius that he was yf,t«ues. The 
remark seems to indicate that it would not have been ap[>iicable to many 
who had returned fToin Italy. 
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self, it will be evident that they were even still less fitted 
than he to direct the councils of the nation, and that 
nothing hut ruin was to be expected from the predomi- 
nance of their influence. Polybius also revisited Greece 
for a time. In the first year of the third Punic war he 
was summoned to attend the consul Manilius at Lily- 
bteum ; but when he reached Corey ra, having received 
intelligence of the submission of the Carthaginians, he 
returned to Peloponnesus', not however, it appears, to 
make a long stay there. He probably found that his 
intimacy with Scipio, and the favour by wdiich he had 
been distinguished at Rome, were so many barriers, which 
intercepted his prospects of honour, authority, and useful 
activity in his native land. Possibly he abandoned him- 
self too soon to despair, was too eager to return to the 
society of his Roman friends, and to the great theatre 
w’here he had an opportunity of %vitnessing,from the most 
favourable position, the most momentous scenes in the 
history of mankind, to record which was the main busi- 
ness of his life. He may have deceived himself with the 
belief that he was likely to be more useful to his country 
in Italy than at home. Perhaps he would have acted a 
more generous part if he had remained in Peloponnesus 
lo support the patriotic efforts of his frieml Stratius. 
His proper place may have been at Corinth, when he was 
standing before Carthage. But, beside that he may again 
liavc been obeying orders from Rome, we can only say, 
that in him such devotion to a sinking cause would have 
been singularly magnanimous ; there appears not the 
smallest likelihood that it would have produced any 
sensible effect on the course of events. 

The closing scenes in the history of the Achean 
League are represented as having been introduced by 
a transaction, in which Athens bore a principal part, and 
which is chiefly remarkable as an illustration of the state 
into which that city had now sunk. Even before 
disastrous war in which its territory suffered so muefr 
from Philip's merciless ravages, it had been driven to 
J Exc. Vat. p. 447. 
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seek occasional relief from the growing pressure of po- 
verty at the hands of the Eastern princes, particularly the 
Ptolemies, whose munificence it endeavoured to attract 
and requite by the most profuse and exquisite flattery.* 
The policy of Euryclides and Micio, who directed its 
affairs during several years of Philip’s reign, seems to 
have consisted almost wholly in such mendicancy. Its 
connection with Rome, which set little value on its choicest 
honours and most sounding phrases, was rather burden- 
some than profitable. According to Valerius Antias in- 
deed, the senate had rewarded it for its loyalty at the 
end of the first Macedonian war by the grant of Paros, 
Imbros, Delos, and Scyros.- But the fact is question- 
able, as we learn from Polybius*^, that after the termi- 
nation of the war with Perseus, they sent an embassy to 
Rome, to ask for Delos and Lemnos. 7'he same envoys 
were instructed to intercede for the people of Ilaliartus ; 
but, if they found the senate inexorable, then to beg 
that the territory of Haliartus might be annexed to 
Attica. The ‘Senate rejected the first of these petitions, 
but granted the territory of Haliartus^ and the two 
islands; and, in answer to the remonstrances of the 
Delians, decreed that they should migrate with all their 
movable property to Achaia.'*'^ They were there admitted 
to the franchise, and the Athenians were compelled by 
the senate to adjust the differences which arose out of 
the transfer according to the Aclnean laws. The senate 
at the same time declared Delos a free port, and was 
thus enabled to strike a ruinous blow at the commerce 
and revenues of Rhodes.*’ But the possession of Delos, 
and the sovereignty of Lemnos, could not afford any 
very important relief to the poverty of Athens : and in 
the year 156 the public distress was so urgent there, 

» Polyb. V. 106. a Liv. xxxiii. 30. » xxx. 18. ^ ^ 

* Polyb. Ext*. Vat. p. 437. ’E* rw wr 'AA./«;r/av ^»'***«f ctvr^ig 

H^iric ne Strabo, ix. p. 411. Ix/tven 

*A9fi*cii6t lovrm "fmfMtiw, 

® Polyb. xxxii. 17. 

4 Polyb. xxxi. 7. KttrocXiXi/nu « raw kijutSttf ijutSv A^Xtv ArtX? 

inir§iv*iTt»¥. Thecustnma (t« ixX^^rw. SeeBoeckh Ath. Staatsh. ill. A) 
had sunk Orom 1,000,000 to 1A1,000 drachmae. 

p p 2 
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that the people was persuaded, by some advisers it seems 
less scrupulous and discreet than Micio and Eury- 
chdes, to resort to an extraordinary remedy. An ex- 
pedition was undertaken against Oropus, which was 
surprised and plundered. The Oropians complained 
of this outrage to the senate, which was indignant at 
such encroachment on its monopoly of rapine, and 
directed the Sicyonians to lay a mulct on the Athenians 
proportioned to the damage done to Oropus. No ad- 
vocates appeared in behalf of Athens at Sicyon, and 
the sentence imposed the enormous penalty of 500 
talents. The extravagance of this sum, whether as 
compared with the value of the spoil carried off from 
Oroj)us, or with the resources of Athens, may be the 
better estimated, if we remember that Polybius cal- 
culates the amount of all the booty found by Cleomenes 
in Megalopolis at 300 talents, and that no more than 
500 were exacted by the Romans themselves in the 
utmost bitterness of their anger from all w^dolia. It 
was to obtain a remission, or mitigation, of this penalty, 
that the Athenians sent the celebrated embassy of the 
three philosophers to Home : the stoic Diogenes, the Pe- 
ripatetic Critolaus*, and Carneadcs, the founder of the 
third Academic school. If they w^re not profound 
thinkers, they were in their various styles among the 
most eloquent talkers of the day. Vet it is probable 
they would scarcely have been selected for such a 
mission, if their success had depended entirely on the 
impression which their pleading might make on the 
seriate. But it was known that there ivas now a large 
circle among the highest families of Rome, in which 
the clinching logic of Diogenes, the ethical paradoxes of 
Critolaus, who maintained that pleasure was an evil-, 
and the speculative impartiality of Carneades, — whose 
most intimate scholar could never discover what opinion 
he really held on any question 3, as there was none| 

1 This was no doubt one of those great occasions on which alone Crito- 
laus thought it St that his services should be used, like the Salaminia Or 
the Paralus. (Plut Reip. Ger. Prsec. 15.) 

A. Gell. N. A. ix. 5. * Cicero, Ac. Qusst. ii. 45. 
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which he could not maintain with equal plausibility — 
would be received with avidity and delight. The 
envoys in fact found numerous patrons and admirers at 
Rome. On their first introduction to the senate, their 
speeches were translated by a senator, C. Acilius, who 
also supported their suit in his own person • : and 
while their cause remained pending, each of them, but 
especially Carncades, drew crowds of the young no- 
bility to their private exhibitions of philosophical rhe- 
toric.- Cato was deeply displeased and alarmed by 
the reports ho hoard of the fascination which they were 
exerting on the Roman youth ; and in his place in the 
senate he censured the magistrates, who had allowed a 
set of men to be waiting so long for the despatch of 
their business, who were able to gain assent to what- 
ever proposition they would.*^ It was not however, we 
must observe, the matter of their discourses, nor the 
indifference with which Carneades, after he had de- 
scanted in praise of justice one day, showed on the 
next that as much might be as well said against it^, 
that gave offence to the old censor, who had himself 
unconsciously imbibed the principles of Polus, I'hrasy- 
machus, and Gorgias, to his heart’s core, had never 
been able to perceive a distinction between might and 
right, justice and expediency^*, and thought it no bad 
argument for the destruction of Carthage, that the 
African figs were so large and good.^ The danger 
which he dreaded was lest the growing enthusiasm for 
foreign literature and arts should supersede the old 
Italian tastes and modes of thinking, and the young 
Romans should be diverted from the business of the 

» A G«U. N. A. vii. U. PluL Cat. Maj. 22. 

^ Macrobius, Sat. 1. 5. Quoi feriint seorsum quemque ostentandi gratia 
per celoberrima urbia loca tnagno conventu hommum diesertavisse. 

3 Plut. u. s. 

4 Lactantius, Div. Inst. v. 15. Aiidientc Galba, et Catone Censurio. He 
spoke, it soems, boldly. ** Romanis ipsis, qui totius orbis potirentur (?) 
si justi velint esse, hoc est, si aliena restituant, ad casas esse rede- 
undum.** 

6 Polyb. xxxii. 2. 4 6. Ahi 0 WiCMvt, rwe 

‘fvfjLauois^ tb ri iixitiv, Jtkkk tS rtmtrBeu rsiv af/i'SSTaf, nfd^ifUf 
raifi rw Ta<«wTi}» yinifAfiv. 

« Plut Cat. 27. 
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forum, or the camp, by a passion for frivolous disput- 
ations. The success of the philosophers in the object of 
their embassy was greater in appearance than in reality.* 
The senate indeed reduced the penalty to 1 00 talents ; 
but it must have been known, that even this was much 
more than it was in the power of Athens to raise. Nor 
was it ever paid. By means of a negotiation, -whicli is 
related in a manner not perfectly intelligible to us, the 
Athenians prevailed on the people of Oropus, not only 
to forego the compensation which had been awarded to 
them, hut to accept an Athenian garrison and to give 
hostages to the Athenians: on condition that if they 
should create any fresh ground of complaint to the 
Oiopians, the garrison should be withdrawn, and the 
hostages restored.'-^ 

In the year following the return of the exiles this 
case arose. The Athenian garrison committed some 
outrage on the townspeople, who demanded the resti- 
tution of the hostages, and the evacuation of their 
town. This the Athenians refused to grant, but 
offered to punish the offenders. The Oropians applied 
to the Aclucan League for redress : but the Achtean 
assembly, which had no authority over either party, 
and bore no ill-will to Athens, declined to interfere. 
A Spartan named Menalcidas was at this time chief 
magistrate of the League, and his character seems to 
have been so notorious, as to encourage the Oropians 
to tamper with him. For a bribe of ten talents he 
undertook to espouse their cause ; and that he might be 
able to execute his engagement, he promised five talents 
to Callicrates as the price of his assistance. The in- 
fluence of Callicrates, we find, still continued unim- 
paired, and he carried a decree, to send succours to 
Oropus. The Athenians however no sooner heard of 
it, than they made another expedition to Oropus, again 
pillaged the town, and then withdrew their garrison. 

* According to iElian (V. H. iii. 17.), the senate declared that the 
Athenians had sent envoys who were irresistible. 

3 Pans. vii. 11. 5. 
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The two associates then urged the invasion of Attica, 
but met with opposition, it is said, from the Lace- 
daemonian troops, which induced them to desist, and 
disband their forces. Menalcidas, though he had ren- 
dered no service to the Oropians, exacted payment of 
his bribe: but when he had received it, defrauded 
Callicrates of ins share. Callicrates in revenge brought 
a capital charge against Menalcidas, when he had gone 
out of office, as having endeavoured to i)ersuade the 
Romans to detach Sparta from the Achaean League. 
Menalcidas found himself in so much danger, that he 
thought it necessary to purchase the protection of his 
successor Dia^us, with a bribe of three talents, and with 
his help escaped condemnation. But he was so generally 
odious, that Diieus incurred much obloquy through his 
interference, and, according to Pausanias, it was to 
divert public attention from this subject that he pushed 
the Achicans into violent measures against Sparta, 
which in the end involved the League in a fatal 
struggle with Roinc.^ 

The occasion seems to have been furnished by an 
appeal, which the Spartans made to the senate against 
the decision of Callicrates, on the boundary dispute. 
The answer they had received was, that they must 
submit to the decree of the Achscan assembly, in all 
matters not involving questions of life or death. But 
Discus misrepresented this answer, and persuaded the 
assembly, that it was invested with an unlimited juris- 
diction over Sparta : and when the Spartans proposed 
to ascertain the fact by a reference to tlie senate, charged 
them with an infringement of the fundamental article 
of the constitution, which forbade any of the united 
states to send an embassy to a foreign power without 
the sanction of the whole body. On this ground war 
was declared against them, and Discus made prepar- 
ations for the invasion of Laconia. Conscious of their 
inability to resist, they sent embassies to the principal 
cities of the League to deprecate the threatened attack, 

I Pau«. vii. 12. 3. 
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and endeavoured to propitiate Diteiis himself. But 
every city declared itself bound to obey the orders of 
the General, when he called for its contingent. And 
Diceus professed that he was not going to make war on 
Sparta, but on the men who disturbed her tranquillity. 
On this liint the gerusia inquired the names of the 
individuals who were the objects of his hostility, and 
he sent in a list of four and twenty of the principal 
men in Sparta. They adopted the sagacious proposal 
of Agasisthenes, wlio advised them to seek refuge at 
Rome, with full confidence that they would soon he 
restored by the senate. After their departure they 
were condemned to death by a Spartan tribunal, and 
the Achteans sent Callicrates ' and Diieus to Rome, to 
oppose their restoration. Callicrates fell ill, and died 
on the road, at a juncture, when for the first time in 
his life, he might have done some service to his country : 
though the nature of his lelations to Diseus is too 
obscure, to permit more than a very uncertain con- 
jecture on this point ; but it is not improbable that he 
might have checked the violence, and have counteracted 
the intrigues of his colleague. At Rome Diieus found 
Menalcidas his chief antagonist ; though he does not 
seem to have been one of the twenty-four ; and a warm 
altercation arose between them in the senate. But the 
answer which they carried back, declared that the 
senate was about to send envoys to decide the dispute 
between Sparta and the Achtean League. This em- 
bassy however delayed its appearance somewhat long, 
and in the meanwhile both Diaius and Menalcidas, 
having perhaps been themselves the dupes of the senate’s 
equivocation, deceived their countrymen with a false 
report of their success. Diieus gave out, that the 
Spartans had been enjoined to obey the Achteans in all 
things : Menalcidas, that they were to be detached from 
the Acheean League.^ Thus the Achseans were en- 

1 ThU renders it very doubtful that hi- statues were removed, as Lucht 
suppoHes (ad Polyb. Exc. V, p. 82.), at the instance of Polybius and the 
other exiles immraiately on their return. 

'' Paus. vii. 12. 
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couraged to renew hostilities^ the Spartans to venture 
on resistance. 

In the meanwhile a fresh war had broken out in 
Macedonia, where Andriscus, a young man of low birth, 
a native it is said of Adramyttium, giving himself out 
to be a son of Perseus, whom he resembled in his 
person and assuming the name of Philip, had been 
universally acknowledged as king. We are the less 
surprised at his success, when we observe that Mace- 
donia had been the scene of continual disorders and 
tumults, ever since the establishment of a republican 
government ; and we can hardly doubt that the senate 
foresaw and designed this effect of the new constitu- 
tion. Three years after the battle of Pydna, Roman 
envoys were sent to inspect the state of Macedonia, 
because, as Polybius remarks, the Macedonians, being 
unused to a democratical and representative government, 
were divided into factions.*- Two years after we find 
a Macedonian, named Damasippus, who, after having 
massacred the members of one of the legislative coun- 
cils, had fled with his wife and children, sailing in the 
same galley with a Roman envoy and if we might 
rely on an insulated statement of uncertain authority, 
we should be led to infer that in the year b. c. 158, at 
least one important change was introduced into the in- 
ternal administration of Macedonia ; for we are informed 
that the mines, the closing of which had been con- 
sidered as indispensable for the preservation of tran- 
quillity, then began to be worked again.'* In the same 

1 Zonaras, ix. 2S. Liv. Epist. xlix. Florus, ii. 14. Ex sirailitudine 
Philippi, Pseudo-Philippus vocabatur : probably a conjecture to explain the 
name. But I find no authority any where for Schorn’a statement (p.386.) 
that he gave himaelf out for Philip, the brother and adopted son of Perseug. 
From Polyb. Exc. Vat. p. 446. it only appears that when the first rumour 
of his attempt reached Rome, it was supposed there that he was personat- 
ing that Philip ; and so Polybius observes that the true Philip waa known 
to nave died at Alba.^ It is the explanation of the preceding remark : t» 

fiiv attmrof i 

3 xxxi. 12. *A^due onr^e meti irwfifMMW exartm- 

ZuD treig gtvrgCg. 

3 Polyh. xxxi. 25. 

4 Cassiodori Chronicon. M. .XmyUua et C. Popiliua. Hig cosa metalla 
in Macedonia ingtltuta. 
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year in which the Achiean exiles returned, a Macedonian 
embassy had been sent to Rome, to request that iEmi- 
liaiius might be appointed commissioner to heal their 
dissensions.^ It was natural therefore that any pre- 
tender, who held out a prospect of internal peace, 
together with the restoration of the monarchy, should 
be hailed by all parties with an eager w'clcome. An- 
driscus, or, as the Romans called him, Pseudo- Phi lippus, 
appears to have been endowed with qualities which he 
could scarcely have inherited from the father whom he 
claimed, and which rendered him worthier of the throne 
than any son of Perseus w'ould probably have been. 
But the accounts remaining of his actions are so scanty, 
that we may be in danger of overrating his abilities. 
Having failed in his first attempt to excite an insur- 
rection in Macedonia, he had fled to Syria, to solicit aid 
from Demetrius Soter ; but by him was sent as a pri- 
soner to Rome. Tlie senate did not think him worth 
notice, or was not loth to see him renew his enterprise, 
and suffered him to depart. lie collected a band of 
adventurers, tlrew several towns east of the Strymon 
over to his side, and strengthened himself by alliances 
with the Thracian tribes, which supplied him with a 
large body of auxiliaries, with which he matle himself 
master of Macedonia, and advanced into Thessfily.- 
The senate at first tliought it sufficient to send Scipio 
Nasica, to quell the revolt by a peaceable interven- 
tion*^, but soon learnt that the danger had grown serious. 
Nasica collected an Achjcan forced, marched into Thes- 
saly, and compelled Andriscus to retreat into Macedonia, 
and kept him occupied there until he was relieved by 
the arrival of a Roman army under the praetor, P. Ju- 
ventius Thalna. A battle ensued, in which Thalna 

* Polyb. XXXV. 4. 

* Polyb Exc. Vat. n. 41:6 th sa-J l/lxxtiowtxv 

s Zonaras (as.). ht^tiuxSs vav TX ilWxfiO'OVTX, 

^ Liv. Epist. 1. Thessaha qiium et iIKim invaderc armis et occuparc 
Paeudo-Phllippus vcllet per legates Romanoruin auxiliis Achsorum defensa rf j 

est. ^ Zonaras (u. s.), Nasica. Eif Uffuv iCtxjutv rxfx 

ray ixi7 ifyov xx) fd,ixV Vlxxllo*ixe. 

Polyb. Exc. Vat p.447>. .©itt«A«v y^XfX/Mrx xxi TjivioewTatf 
Tfoe rei/f 'Kx**we »»i Tx^xxxXtuyrtty 
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was defeated and slain, and Andriscus again invaded 
Thessaly. The next year the prjetor, Q. Ca‘cilius Me- 
tellus, was sent against him with a stronger force. 
Metellus arrived in Macedonia nearly at the same time 
that Damocritus, who had succeeded Diaeus as General, 
was preparing to invade Laconia. At this juncture a 
Roman embassy was on its way to Asia, and at the de- 
sire of Metellus endeavoured to prevent hostilities in 
Peloponnesus, and urged the Achieans to wait for the 
commissioners who were coming from Rome to compose 
their dispute with the Spartans. Damocritus however 
paid no heed to their advice, but as soon as they were 
gone marched into Laconia. The Spartans gave him 
battle with it seems very inferior numbers, and were 
defeated with the loss of 1000 of their best troops. It 
was generally believed, that if Damocritus had followed 
up his victory with due activity, he would have made 
himself master of Sparta, and at the close of his official 
year he was brought to trial on a charge of treachery, 
and condemned to a fine of fifty talents, wljich, as he 
was unable to pay it, forced him to go into exile. He 
was succeeded in office by Diacus. 

In the meanwhile the war in Macedonia was brought 
to an end. Attains of Pergamus brought a fleet to 
second the operations of the Roman army, and Andris- 
cus, being obliged to provide for the defence of his 
coast, fell back on Macedonia. Near Pydna however 
he defeated the Roman cavalry; but was afterwards 
induced to divide his forces into two corps, which were 
separately routed by Metellus. Andriscus escaped into 
Thrace, where he collected another array, with which 
he again gave battle to the Romans, but lost the day, 
and having taken refuge with a Thracian chief named 
Byzes, was delivered up to Metellus. ^ While he waited 
in Macedonia for the arrival of the commissioners, who 
were to reduce it into a province, Dieus was preparing 
to prosecute the war with Sparta; but being warned 

* Zonaras (u, a.) Liv, EpUt. 1. Floras, ii. 14. 
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by Metellus to desist, promised to suspend hostilities 
until the expected mediators should arrive. But if he 
observed the letter of this promise, he broke it in sub- 
stance, for he introduced Achaan troops into the La- 
conian towns in the vicinity of Sparta, which it seems 
continued to infest the country by frequent inroads. 
The Spartans were driven by their distress to an ex- 
pedient like that to which the Athenians had resorted 
in the case of Oropus; they surprised and plundered the 
border town of lasus. But as this was a palpable 
breach of the armistice, and an act of direct disobedience 
to the injunctions of Metellus, they soon repented of 
their rashness, and Menalcidas, who had drawn them 
into the undertaking, was so alarmed at the prospect of 
the consequences, that he put an end to his own life by 
poison. 1 

The embassy which was to restore tranquillity to 
Greece, seems to have been purposely delayed until the 
end of the Macedonian war, when it might safely assume 
a tone of absolute authority, which would hardly liave 
been prudent while Andriscus was still formidable. It 
arrived in Peloponnesus while Ditcus was in office, and 
the chief commissioner, M. Aurelius Orestes, called a 
meeting of the Achiean magistrates to Corinth, and 
plainly informed them that the senate did not think it 
right, that either Sparta or Corinth itself should any 
longer be comprehended in the Acha?an League, but 
desired that Argos and Horaclea in Trachis, and the 
Arcadian Orchomenus, should be restored to independ- 
ence, being of different origin and late accessions to the 
League. In other words, the League was to be reduced 
to its primitive state, when it included only the Achiean 
towns. The Achcean magistrates were so indignant at 
this demand, that they did not even wait until Orestes 
had ended his speech, but rushed out into the streets, 
and hastily summoned an assembly, to which they 
communicated the proposal which they had just heard. ^ 
It roused a furious burst of popular resentment, which 

1 Paus. vii. 13. 
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however was directed against the Spartans sojourning 
in Corinth. As many of them as could be found were 
arrested, and some of them were dragged away from 
the house of Orestes himself. 1 1 was in vain that he 
expostulated with the multitude, and warned them that 
they were offering wrong and insult to Homans. All 
who had been 'seized, and who proved to be Spartans, 
were a few days after thrown into prison. Orestes 
himself and his colleagues narrowly escaped violence.' 
On their return to Rome they complained with much 
exaggeration of the treatment they had received, which 
they maliciously represented as the effect of deliberate 
contrivance. The senate appointed a fresh embassy, 
with Julius Sextus at its head, but instructed him to 
use the mildest language of friendly admonition, and 
only to require satisfaction from the authors of the 
outrages. Polybius would consider this as a proof that 
the object of the instructions given to Orestes, was not 
to break the League, but merely to frighten and humble 
the Acheeans ; though there were some, he observes, 
who regarded this forbearance as mere dissimulation, 
adopted because the war with Carthage was still un- 
finished. He himself professes to believe that the 
Romans wished to spare the Achteans, and only sought 
to inspire them with a wholesome terror.^ But this 
supposition is utterly inconsistent, both with the cha- 
racter of the senate, and with the policy it had hitherto 
pursued toward the Achscans, as well as toward the 
other states of Greece. The dissolution of the League 
was the object to which its measures had been long 
tending, and it might easily foresee that the sudden 
change in its tone would be so misinterpreted, as to 
give occasion to some fresh indiscretion, which might 
afford a fair pretext for greater severity. 

After the departure of Orestes, die Achceans had 
sent Thearidas at the head of an embassy, to offer an 
apology for the scene which had taken place at Corinth. 
Their envoys met Sextus on their way to Rome, and 

J Paus. vil. M. Polyb. xxxvlii. 1. ® U. », 
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at his desire returned with him to Peloponnesus. 
Diieus had now been succeeded in office by Critolaus, 
an equally violent and imprudent enemy of Rome, and 
no less bent on widening the breach, in which he pro- 
bably believed all his hopes of authority and influence, 
and even his personal safety, to depend. The pacifle 
language of the Romans in the Assembly at .digium 
was treated by him and his partisans as a symptom of 
fear. The senate, they supposed, or endeavoured to 
jiersuade the multitude, felt itself embarrassed by the 
Celtiberian and Carthaginian wars, and therefore wished 
to avoid a struggle wdth the Achaians. It must also 
have been imagined that the state of Macedonia was 
not yet sufficiently tranquil to permit Metellus to em- 
ploy his troops elsewhere, and in fact, after the over- 
throw of Andriscus, a fresh pretender named Alexander 
started up, calling himself a son of Perseus, and esta- 
blished himself for a time on the banks of the Nestus, 
but was forced to fly before Metellus into Dardania. 
A courteous answer however was given to Sextus. 
Thearidas was directed to proceed on his mission to 
Rome ; but the Roman envoys were invited to a con- 
ference at Tegea, for the purpose of adjusting the dis- 
pute with Sparta. Sextus and his colleagues accordingly 
repaired to Tegea, where they were met by Spartan 
ministers ; but after they had been kept long waiting 
for the arrival of the Achacans, Critolaus came almost 
alone, and after an interview with the Spartans in- 
formed Sextus that he had no authority to decide on 
such questions, but that he would refer them to the 
next regular Assembly, which was to he held at the 
end of six months. Sextus saw that a plan had been 
laid to deceive and affront him, and immediately set 
out on his return to Italy. His report seems to have 
induced the senate to decree war with the Achsan 
League. Critolaus in tlie meanwhile was exerting hijfe 
utmost efforts to hasten the rupture. In the course ov 
the winter he made a ciicuit through the principal 
towns, to inflame the passions of the people against the 
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Romans and the Spartans, by perhaps partial and ex- 
aggerated accounts of the conference at Tegea ; and he 
won the most numerous class of the community to his 
side, by an order which must have been a great strain 
of the prerogatives of his office, that the magistrates 
should suspend all legal proceedings for the recovery of 
debts, until the war should be brought to a close.' 

Metellus had hoped to follow up the conquest of 
Macedonia with the pacification of Greece, and the in- 
telligence which he received of the course which affairs 
were taking in Peloponnesus, induced him to send four 
of his officers to attend the Achscan Assembly at 
Corinth, and if possible allay the ferment which had 
been excited by Critolaus. They were instructed it 
appears to repeat the gentle warnings and advice of 
Sextus. Rut the popular feeling had now been so 
strongly roused against Rome, that their smooth phrases 
only served to feed the flame, and they were obliged to 
retire amidst the jeers and bootings of the multitude, 
and were even bespattered with mud as they passed 
through the streets.^ Polybius indeed intimates, that 
Critolaus was chiefly supported by the lowest of the 
populace, and by the soldiery.® This was no doubt so 
far true, that those who had most to lose were least 
willing to expose themselves to the risk of a war with 
Rome, and most clearly perceived the danger. But 
there is no reason to believe that the hatred toward 
Rome was confined to any class ; and Polybius himself 
observes, that all the cities of the League were in- 
fatuated, but Corinth most generally and deeply.^ Cri- 
tolaus took this occasion to deliver an inflammatory 
harangue, in which he inveighed against the Romans, 
threw out hints that he had received promises of assist- 
ance from foreign powers, and told the people that if 
they were men they would be in no want of allies, nor, 

i Polyb. xxxviii. 2, 3. Paus. vu. 14. 

3 Strabo, viti. p. 381. 3 Polyb. xxxviii. S. 8. 

4 jixxviii. 4. 5. n«r«< al ftAXtvrn rav 
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if weaklings^ of masters.* He set the council 2 , which 
attempted to restrain him, at defiance, and declared 
that he feared neither Sparta nor Home, but only the 
traitors who wore in correspondence with the enemy 
and divulged the secrets of the state. By such arts he 
carried a decree of war, nominally, as Polybius observes, 
with Sparta, but really against Rome. It was in itself 
equivalent to an assertion of the absolute independence 
of the League ; and by another decree the General was 
invested with unlimited authority ; and it was thus left 
to the discretion of Critolaus, to conduct operations in 
the way which he might think best calculated to pro- 
voke hostilities with the Romans. 

Such appears to have been the use which he made 
of his enlarged powers. When he took the field in the 
spring of 1 iG, it was to march not against Sparta, but 
northward to the vale of the Spercheus, where he laid 
siege to Heracloa, which had renounced its connection 
with the Aclucan League, or refused to enter into it. 
This movement seems to have been undertaken in the 
hope of exciting a general revolt in Bceotia and Eubcea. 
The Thebans, a])parently under the pressure of the 
general poverty, had made inroads into the territories 
of their neighbours, and had been condemned by Me- 
tellus to pay three lines, one to the Phocians, another 
to the Eubmans, the third to the Locrians of Arnphissa.^ 
In their misery and despair, they had promised to join 
Critolaus with all their forces, and the Bceotarch Pytheas, 
who seems to have had some private grounds of alarm, 
had instigated the Acle.cans to the war. Whether 
Chalcis was urged by any stronger motive than the 
remembrance of the oppression it had suffered from the 
Romans, we are not informed : but it sent a body of 
auxiliaries to the Achscan army. It was now known 
that the command of the forces destined for the war 


, ’ U.S. ^9. 'Eotr /U4P Sirtir, avK 0‘vfA/bUixWt 2’ •vSfd-'l 

( Diodorus, Mai, p. 9o , upSfio'oSec), tevg/ojy 
* TaJif rije probably, ^ 1 have already observed, the Demiurge*. 
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with the Acha^ans had been assigned to the consul 
L. IVIummiuSj who was expected shortly to arrive in 
Greece. As Metellus was on this account more anxious 
tlian ever to bring the Achtcans to terms, so he might 
reasonably expect that, when such a storm was gathering 
over their heads, they would be more willing to listen 
to liis overtures. He again sent to assure them, that 
they need not despair of pardon, if they would even 
now comply with the injunctions of the Romans, which 
had been conveyed to them by Orestes, and abandon 
their connection with Sparta, and the other cities, 
which it had been proposed to separate from the League.* 
Critolaus however had gone too far to recede with 
safety, and remained inflexible. According to Pau- 
sanias, Metellus had begun his march from Macedonia 
at the same time that his envoys set out on their 
mission, and he was therefore probably already in 
Thessaly, when he met them on their return. He is 
said to have advanced with such speed, that he had 
already crossed the Sperchcius before the Achseans were 
apprised of his approach. Their leader was then 
seized with consternation equal to his previous temerity, 
and not only raised the siege of Heraclea, but did not 
even venture to make a stand at Thennopyhe. Yet he 
allowed himself to be overtaken a little south of the pass, 
near Scarphea : his forces were there entirely broken, and 
he himself disappeared, and was never heard of more.^ 
The victors advancing to Cha?ronea, fell in with 1000 
Arcadians, who were returning to Peloponnesus, having 
marched as far as Elatea, to join Critolaus, when they 

1 This appears to be the meaning of Fausanias (vii. 15. 2.)> which bow. 
ever is very ihlTerently underotood by Schnrn (p. 396. n. 1.), who supposes 
that Metellus only required the Achaeans to part wjth the piocea which had 
actually revolted from the League, namely, Sparta, Heraclea, and Pleuron : 
and he owns himself surprised at the moderation of these terms. 1 see 
nothing in the words of Fausanias to suggest such an interpretation, but a 
clear allusion to the demands of Orestes, as described (c. 14. 1.). 

3 Fans. (vii. 15 4.) supposes him to have been drowned. Zotiaras (ix. 
31.) has simply irta-e¥Tot. From Liv. Epist. In. it would seem 

that he escaped from tiie battle : f'ritolaus veneno tibi mortem consciviu 
But there may have been some confusion between the fate of Critolaus and 
that of Discus. 
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heard of his defeat, and cut them all to pieces.^ The 
country through which Metellus pursued his march 
towartl the Isthmus, was a scene of desolation, misery, 
and dismay, for which Polybius can hardly find ex- 
pressions sufficiently strong, though he sets before us 
the inhabitants of the towns quitting their homes to 
wander in the mountains : numbers taking refuge from 
their fears and sufferings in suicide : others attempting 
to provide for their own safety by voluntary inform- 
ation against their neighbours, or to propitiate the con- 
queror by the most abject humiliation. Thebes was 
found entirely deserted ; and though Metellus would not 
let the fugitives be ])ursued, many must have perished 
from hunger and hardships in the trackless wilds to 
which they fled. Pytheas escaped with his family to 
Peloponnesus. 

In the meanwhile Diacus had taken the place of Cri- 
tolaus, by virtue of the law which provided that on the 
death of the General his predecessor should resume the 
command, until an Assembly was held for a new election. 
Diieus was no doubt aware that resistiince was utterly 
unavailing. But as the mildest fate he had to expect, 
if he fell into the power of the Romans, was perpetual 
exile, he was resolved to hold out to the last. He im- 
mediately sent Alcamenes, one of his partisans, with 4000 
men to occupy Megara, and himself proceeded to Argos 
to superintend the levy of fresh troops. He ordered all 
freemen of military age to appear in arms at Corinth, 
and 12,000 household slaves to be set at liberty, and 
equipped for the field at the expence of their masters ; 
and raised large sums under the name of voluntary con- 
tributions from the opulent, compelling the women to 
part with the ornaments of their persons. As those who 
ivere called upon to make these sacrifices knew that they 
must be fruitless, and had not the same motives for de- 

> Orosiua (v. 3.) rcpreBcnts Polybks to havo related that these Arcadla'^jl 
were commanded by Dikub. But it is hardly posBible to reconcile this 
with Pol. xl. S. 

3 Polyb. xl. 3. PauB. (vii. 15. 10 ) seems to suppose that he was taken in 
Bflsotia, and put to death by Metellus. 

^ ro orXiTtuwy Paua. vil. 15. 4. 
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spair RwS Discus, they obeyed his orders with reluctance, 
especially as he showed great partiality in the assessment 
of the emancipated slaves, and frequently eluded them, 
for the whole amount of the new levies, including the 
freedmen, appears never to have exceeded 14,000 foot 
and 600 horse. Elis and Messenia, which had never 
been well affected toward the League, now openly kept 
aloof. Even the township of Tenea in the territory of 
Corinth, is said to have revolted from the Corinthians 
and to have joined the Romans, who afterwards rewarded 
it for its desertion.' Before Diceus came to Corinth, a 
council was held there by the vice-general Sosicrates, in 
which it was resolved to attempt negotiation with Mc- 
tellus; and Andronidas, Archippus, and Lagius were sent 
to his head-quarters. He was eager to terminate the 
war on any terms consistent with the dignity of Rome, 
and not only dismissed them with fair promises, but 
sent Philo, a Thessalian, with similar proposals to Co- 
rinth. In tlic meanwhile he advanced toward the 
Isthmus. Alcamenes, on his approach, made a hasty 
retreat from Megara, and the city opened its gates to the 
Romans. But the arrival of Discus at Corinth ex- 
tinguished all hopes of accommodation. He was con- 
firmed in his office by the Assembly, and so prejudiced 
the people against the envoys, by charges of treasonable 
correspondence with the enemy, that on their return they 
were arrested, and dragged to prison with the greatest 
indignities. Philo was admitted to an audience, and 
Stratius, now an old man, earnestly implored Discus to 
accept his proposals. But as he could not believe that 
he and his party could be included in the benefit of 
any treaty, he Continued inexorable, and urged the people 
to violent measures against his adversaries. He caused 
Sosicrates to be condemned to death for the part he had 
taken in the negotiation with Metellus, and endeavoured 
to extort a confession of guilt from him by torture, under 

> Strabo, viii. 380. Ufog^ieSeu nTr 'FufdMiMs iurtt^urmt KtfuSi'tnt, nmi 
•ne triXiue rufAfjuuwmt. The Teneates had another claim 
on the favour of Aume : they pretended to be of Trojan origin. Paul, 
ii. 6. 4. 
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which he expired, asserting his innocence to the last. 
The envoys would have suffered a like fate, but the cruel 
treatment of Sosicrates produced a reaction in their fa- 
vour, and two of them propitiated Dimus with bribes ; 
for gloomy as his prospects were, he was not the less in- 
tent on every opportunity of sordid gain. 

Such was the state of affairs when Mummius arrived 
at the Isthmus, accompanied by Orestes, who seems to 
have come to see vengeance exacted for the affronts he 
had endured. Mummius immediately sent Metellus 
back to Macedonia with his army. His own forces, 
when they were all assembled, amounted to 23,000 foot 
and 3500 liorse, beside Cretan bowmen and a body of 
auxiliaries sent by Attalus under the command of his 
general Pliilopcernen. The Romans feit so secure in the 
consciousness of their superiority, that they let their ad- 
vanced posts be surprised by the enemy, who carried 
away 500 shields; the last trophies of independent 
Greece. Diieus was so elated by this trifling victory, 
that he immediately led his troops out to battle. Mum- 
mius readily accepted the challenge. ^ The Acha?an ca- 
valry, all Monging to that class which was adverse to 
the measures of Discus, did not even wait for the charge 
of the Romans, but fled at the beginning of the battle. 
The infantry, though discouraged by this desertion, kept 
their ground bravely, until they were attacked in their 
flanks, which should have been protected by the cavalry. 
The slaughter was probably not very great, as the field 
of battle was not far from Corinth ; and perhaps the city 
might, as Pausaiiias thought, have been allowed to capi- 
tulate if it had stood a siege. But it may have been 
better for Greece that her agony came soon to an end ; 
and, according to Polybius, the saying in every one's 

I Aur. Viclor furniehea a name for the battle. Corinthios apud Leuco- 
petram vicit The place is, 1 believe, nowhere else mentioned The 
analogy of the Italian cape Leucopetra renders it probable that It was the 
name of a head-land. Justin’s account pf the presumption of the AcheeantjS^ 
as carried to such a height that they brought vehicles with them to carry 
away the spoil, and placed their wives and children on the tops of the 
adjacent hills to witness their cxiiccted victory, seems scarcely to deserve 
so much credit as Schorn (p. 401 .) is inclined to give to it. 
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mouth was, If we had not been ruined betimes, we should 
not have been saved.” Diieus, whether he had lost all 
presence of mind, or felt that he could not retain his 
authority during a siege, did not attempt to take shelter 
in Corinth, but brought the first tidings of the disaster 
to Megalopolis, and having killed his wife with his own 
hand, swallowed a draught of poison.^ The fugitives who 
escaped from the battle quitted Corinth the same night, 
together with the greater part of the inhabitants. Mum- 
mins had not expected so easy a conquest, and, though 
informed that the gates were open, suspecting some 
stratagem, suftered an entire day to pass before he 
marched into the cily. Though no resistance was offered 
all the men found within the walls were put to the sword : 
the women and children were reserved for sale ; and 
when all its treasures had been carried aw'ay, on a signal 
given by blast of the trumpet the city was consigned to 
the flames. So it is said the senate had expressly de- 
creed.^ But vengeance for the insults offered to the 
Homan envoys was probably more the pretext than the 
motive for this cruelty It was at least no less a crime 
in the eyes of the Roman soldiers that Corinth was the 
richest city of Greece. Scarcely any other was adorned 
with so many precious works of art. Mumraius him- 
self had as little eye for them as any of his men, who 
made dice-boards of the finest master-pieces of painting^ , 
but he knew that such things were highly valued by 
others, and he therefore preserved those which were ac- 
counted the choicest to embellish his triumph ; stipulate 

1 xl. 5. 12. 

2 Aur. Victor adds that he set fire to his house : which seems not to 
harmonise so well with the manner of his own death. 

3 Fiorus, il. 16. TubA preecinente delcta cst. Oros. v. 3. Muralis lapis 
in pulverem redactus. 

* Liv. Epit. L. lii. Onmi Achaia in deditloneni accopta Corinthon ex 
senatuscoiiBulto dirult, quia ibi legati Romani violati erant. Cic. Pro Leg. 
Man. 5. Legati qiiod erant appellaU superbius. Compare Cic. Do Off. i. 
11. lii. 11. Plut.Xucull. la. 

‘ The Dionysus of Aristides, which Polybius himself saw treated In this 
manner fap. Strab. viii. p. fSi.) was afterwards put up to sale, and was pur- 
chased by Attalus at so high a price, that Mummius, now discovering Ka 
value, would not part with it, and notwithstanding the king’s complaints 
carried It to Rome, and dedicated St in a temple of Ceres, with which it 
was afterwards burnt. 

G a S 
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ing with the contractors who undertook to transport them 
to Italy, that they should replace all that might Ixj lost 
on the passage with new pieces of equal worth.* Those 
of inferior note he sent as a present to Attains. It 
seems to have been chiefly by this indifference that he 
earned the praise of disinterestedness which is bestowed 
on him, not only by the Roman writers, but by Po- 
lybius'*^, and it seems still more questionable how far 
he was entitled io the character of lenity, which is at- 
tributed to him by the same historian, whose narrative 
of these events in the extant fragments sometimes 
sounds rather official than historical. Before the arrival 
of the ten commissioners, who were sent in the autumn 
to regulate the state of Greece, he made a circuit in 
Peloponnesus to inflict punishment on the cities and 
persons that had taken an active share in the war. The 
walls of all such towns were dismantled, and their whole 
population disarmed.*^ The adherents of Diteus were 
sentenced to death or exile, and their property confis- 
cated : and the Achjcans — that is, the cities which had 
contributed to the war — were condemned to pay 200 
talents to Sparta. The greater part of the Corinthian 
territory was annexed to Sicyon, which undertook the 
superintendence of the Isthmian festival. * Mummius 
afterwards marched northward to deal like retribution 
among the insurgents of Boeotia and Kuboca. He rased 
Thebes and Chalcis — or at least their walls — to the 
ground ; condemned the Boeotians and Euboeans — or 
more probably those cities alone — to pay 100 talents to 
Heracltea, which they had helped to besiege ; and at 
Chalcis he shed so much blood of the principal citizens, 
that Polybius himself can only reconcile his conduct 

> V. Paterc. i. 13. He was novus homo. Dio Chrys. Corinth, (ii. p. 123. 
Reisk.) gives other instances of his ignorance. Yet, according to Valer. 
Max. (vi. 4. 2.), enervis vitw. 

2 xl. 11. LIv. ]^)it. lii. absUnentisslroum virum ^it. Compare 
Strabo, viii. p.SSl. Flin. N. H. xxxiv. 17. Mummius devicta Achaia rc> 
plevit urbem: ipse excessit non relicturus filias dotem. Aur. Victor, 
Quibus cum totam replesset Italiaiii,'in domum suam nihil contullt.^ 
Cic. De Off. ii. 22. Itnilam ornare quam domam suam malult. 

* Paus. vil. 16. 9. This must limit the statement (U. 1. 4.) which repre- 
sents all the walled cities in Greece to have suffered the same treatment. 

4 Strabo, viii. p. 381. Paus. ii. 2. 2. 
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with the supposed mildness of his character by the 
suggestion, that he was urged by his council to un- 
wonted severity.' 

It remained for the ten commissioners, according to 
the instructions of the senate, to fix the future condition 
of the conquered nation. All Greece, as far as Mace- 
donia and Epirus, was constituted a Roman province : 
and Achaia enjoyed the melancholy distinction of giving 
its name to the whole.^ But the senate’s jealousy was 
not satisfied with the formal establishment of its sove- 
reignty : it had also decreed a series of regulations tend- 
ing as much as possible to restrict every kind of union 
and intercourse among the Greeks, and to reduce them 
to the lowest stage of weakness and degradation. All 
federal assemblies, all dcmocratical polities, were abo- 
lished, and the government of each city committed to a 
magistracy, for which a certain amount of property was 
required as a qualification. No one might acquire land 
in any part of the province but that in which his fran- 
chise lay. The details of this outline, and all temj^o- 
rary measures for the settlement of the country, were 
left to the discretion of Mummius and the Ten : and 
Rolybius, who appears to have arrived in Greece soon 
after the fall of Corinth*', was now able in some degree 

• xl^ll.4, 5. Zonaras, ix. 3K T 0 «AA« 
v^DLYeut xett ixXeyxTf ixxxaifi*]. Diodor. Mai, p lo. xeti 

TlXtxnr/j.chs xeti xeti jrxvhv)fjtus OSfteee iyifotroSirfAOUf' 'Ihe 

anecdote in Plutarch (SymiKis. ix. 1. 2), e.'cn if considered as authentic, 
-would only prove a degree of sensibility not uncommon in men capable of 
the greatest cruelty. Compare what Plutarch relates of Alcxandei of 
Pherte, Pclop. J29. 

2 Strabo, xvii. near the end. 'ECii/xviv 'Axe^etv dftrrxk/ete xai 

A!r»)Xvy xxi ’A»s{v«va>i', xeti rivxr 'HirUfeenMuy iOySy, rfi 
erfottuftirre. But as /Mxv is here inclusive, a negative seems to be required 
lictore and perhaps rij should be 

3 OrosiUB (v. 3.) observes that Polybius was in Africa when Diaeus was 
defeated : and Lucas (p. 4.5. n.) adopts this statement. Havcrcamp, the 
editor of Orosius, considers it as an error, and infers firom the fragment of 
Folyb. in Strabo (viii. p. 38.), that he was an eye-witness of the destruction 
of ^rinth : and so Krause (Vite Vett. Historicor. Romanorum, p. 168.), 
and Mr. Clinton (F. H. 111.). It certainly seems as if scenes such as 
Polybius described from his own observation could not have taken place 
long after the fall of the city. On the other hand, it is not likely that 


timates any opinion on the point, ^hom likewise (p. 4(16,) seems to think 
that he did not arrive before the fall of Corinth. 

o o 4 
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to alleviate the calamity which he had found it impos- 
sible to avert : and perhaps it would not have been 
equally in his power to render such services to his coun. 
trymen if he had been previously less alienated, at least 
in appearance, from the national cause. As the intimate 
friend of the conqueror of Carthage, he was treated with 
the highest respect and confidence : and he employed 
his influence so as to win the esteem and gratitude of 
his fellow-citizens. He refused to accept any portion of 
the property of Hiaius : and induced his friends for the 
most part to abstain from purchasing that which had 
been confiscated in other cases ; and it seems probable 
that it was rather to his intercession than to the mercy 
of the Homans, that the wives and children of the con- 
demned were indebted for the permission they received 
to retain the property of their husbands and fathers. A 
Homan, whom he either did not deign, or did not think 
it prudent, to name, urged the commissioners to extend 
the inquisition which they were carrying on against the 
Ach scans who had shown themselves enemies of Rome, 
even to those who had been long dead : and on this 
ground both to remove the statues of Philoptemcn, and 
to abolish the commemorative rites with which he was 
still honoured. Polybius was obliged to treat the charge 
— which really did more honour to the memory of his 
countryman than any statue — as a calumny : but he 
was able to prove to the satisfaction of the commis- 
sioners, that Philopoemcn’s opposition to the measures 
of the Romans had never exceeded the limits of mild 
and respectful remonstrance. Not only were his remain- 
ing statues permitted to stand, but those which had 
been already carried away to Acarnania for embarkation, 
one of the mythical Achieus, of Aratus, and of Philo- 
pmmen — perhaps the most valued as works of art — 
were restored to Peloponnesus.' Mummius himself, 
when sated with bloodshed and rapine, showed a dispo- 

1 Polyb. x1. 8 . Pint. Philop. ult. it is not clear how these accounti^ 

arc to Ito combined rrith the fragment of Polybius, Mai, p. 459. AtSk 

^ ibvsiar, *5 xaOtTkat rate taUvete 

«ursti ill riXtrt nrh wrote. 
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sition to conciliate the vanquished. Before his de- 
parture, though he had removed the statue of the Isth- 
mian Poseidon, to dedicate it — in gross violation of 
religious propriety — in the temple of Jupiter at lloinei, 
he repaired the damage which had been done to the 
public buildings on the Isthmus, adorned the temples of 
Olympia and Delphi, and made a circuit round the 
principal Greek cities to receive tokens of their grati- 
tude.2 

Polybius rendered other services to his country which 
were clearly more solid and important, though we are 
not sufficiently informed as to their precise nature fully 
to appiociate them. We learn from Pausanias, that he 
framed political institutions and laws for the cities of the 
Achiean confederacy and he himself relates, that he 
w’as directed by the commissioners, when they were on 
the point of departing homeward, in the spring after the 
fall of Corinth, to make a circuit round the cities, for the 
purpose of determining doubtful points, until the people 
should have become familiar with the constitution and 
the laws.'* It would seem therefore that he drew up the 
laws and forms of municipal government, of which Pau- 
sanias speaks, in the course of the preceding winter. 
We do not know what cities shared the benefit of his 
legislation, for which the Macedonian code of iKmilius 
Paullus might perhaps serve as a model. The political 
institutions were of course, according to the senate’s de- 
cree, strictly oligarchical. And in liiis respect no alter- 
ation seems ever to have been granted by the Roman 
government. But in some other points the rigour of its 
original regulations was a few years afterward greatly 
relaxed. The fines imposed on the Achscaris, and on the 
Boeotians and Euboeans, were remitted ; the restraints 

* nio Chryg. T, ii. p. 1S3. Reisk. rf Att' ftV r^t AjuM0/»e' 

s Polyb. xl. 11. Paul. v. 10. 5. 24. 4. and 8. 

3 Tiii. 30. 9. riXus Ig ri gvnTfXatnt, 

mZrtu UcXCCsot gpiri n »<e 7 wrr<j«’«r 0 *»« 

* xl. 10. mi rS vAXm/ft nvH T*7r vifMtt. Thego laws 

therefore were new, and were probably those of which Pausanias speaks. 
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on intercourse and commerce were withdrawn ; and the 
federal unions which had been abolished were revived.* 
There can be no doubt but that this indulgence was ob- 
tained through tlie intercession of Polybius, and the in- 
fluence of his friend jEmilianus.^ An inscription on the 
base of a statue erected to Polybius by his grateful 
countrymen at Megalopolis, recorded his extensive 
travels, the services he had rendered to the Romans in 
their wars, and the success of his mediation, by which 
he had appeased their resentment against the Greeks. 
An inscription on another statue declared, that Greece 
would not have fallen if she had always followed the 
advice of Polybius, and that after her fall she had found 
succour through him alone.^ The Romans in their of- 
ficial language seem to have described this renewal of 
the old forms as a restoration of liberty to Greece."* 


> Paus. vii. 16 10. xxrot lOpog txxtrTOit t» 

2 Plut. Keip. Ger. Prjcc 18 IlakuSiei xxi Jlxpxtrio;, rtf iupo/gp 

tr^is xiirovf /xA-yxXx retf 

3 Pdus vni. 30. 87^ Polybius hiimelf (Mai, jxiS'i.) clajms^ this merit: 

rx^»iT$vf4fivovs rSv xfxraCprmv JIjrtg v/M7e lx* xvrSv rm 

I'rciv^e’xfMv 

* N. 1543. Bocckh and Rose, p 405. An inscription found among the 
rums of Dymc by Mr. Hawkina, and presented by him to the library of 
Trini^ College, Cambridge: a letter from the proconsul, ^. Fabuis Maxi. 
muB, Q. F., to the magistrates and council of Dymc {Av/juttuv riU x^x^vtri 
xx't xai rij xoXu ), in which he alludes to an attempt made by one 

Sosus, who had written laws contrary to the constitution [xoXiniat) which 
had been restored to the Achicans by the Romans, and hud given rise to 
a sedition in which the public archives of Dyme had been burnt — 
proceedings which ajipearod to the proconsul to tend to the subversion 
of social^ order and of the liberty which had been restored to the 
Greeks (rijr ixoitSofitivtjt xxr» xotpop reTf "Exx^x/y iX‘vffE(/«ie), He had 
therefore inflicted capital punishment on Sosus and one of his accomplices, 
and had sent a third to be tneil at Rome. Boeckh's commentary on this 
very interesting monument is not so satisfactory as usual ; and I agree 
with Nitzsch (Polyb. p. ].‘36.1, that it must be referred to the period subse- 
quent to the renewal of the League ; but not at all for the reason assigned 
by Nitzsch, because it is evident, or even in the slightest degree probable, 
that the xrif) KvXXJcytcy rvviifet, iVom whom the proconsul had received a 
report or the disturbances, were the congress of the League, but because 
it seems Impossible to explain the allusion to the restoration of liberty 
otherwise than by reference to the revival of the federal unions : «1 xtfi 
KvXX^yw may ^rbaps be the conventus. After the fall of 

Corinth, the Acncean xyyptoitv seems to have been always held at ^gium, 
as it was in the days of Pausanias (vii. 24. 4.). This inscription seems 
likewise to prove that if there is no error in Plutarch’s statement (Clm. 2.), 
that in the time of LucullUs the Romans had not yet begun to send praetors 
into Greece (svir« tit xrfmrwtut h%xifjurx»r%\ at least 

we must reject the conclusion drawn from it by Zmketsen (Gesch. Griech- 
enlands, p. 548.), that i^hala was thm free from Roman praetors. Nitzsch, 
on the otner hand (p 87.), refers the description in Folyb ii. 37< to the 
lirovincial admiiiiifritiDn of Achaia, which he says, *‘8Btufled all the 
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But even if the monument in which this sounding phrase 
appears to be applied to it, did not itself illustrate the 
vigilance with which the exercise of political freedom 
was checked by the provincial government, we might 
be sure that these revived confederations answered no 
otlier purpose than that of affording an occasion for 
some periodical festivals, and some empty titles, sooth- 
ing perhaps to the feelings of the people, but without 
the slightest effect on their welfare. The end of the 
Achsean war was the last stage of the lingering process 
by which Rome enclosed her victim in the coils of her 
insidious diplomacy, covered it with the slime of her 
sycophants and hirelings, crushed it when it began to 
struggle, and then calmly preyed upon its vitals. 


We have brought the political history of ancient 
Greece down to a point which may be fitly regarded as its 
close ; since in the changes which afterwards befel the 
country the people remained nearly passive. The events 
of the Mithridatic war, in which the Achteans and La- 
cedemonians, and all Bceotia, except Thespis, are said 
to have declared themselves against Rome, and the 
royal army in Greece received a reinforcement of La- 
cedemonian and Achajan troops might serve to indicate 
that the national spirit was not wholly extinct, or that 
the Roman dominion was felt to be intolerably oppres- 
sive. But Athens certainly no more deserved Sylla’s 
bloody vengeance for the resistance into which she was 
forced by the tyranny of Athenio, than for the credulity 
with which she had listened to his lying promises. lu 
another point of view however, it will not be foreign to 
the plan of this work to take a brief survey of the 
fortunes of Greece after its incorporation with the 
Roman empire. 

demands which appeared to Poljblus most essential for the interests of 
Fdoponnesus.'* Bitter as Flathe is against FoIyMus, he has said nothing 
to lower his character as a patriot so much as this interpretation of his 
words. 

1 Appian, Mlthrid. S9. 
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No historical fact is more clearly ascertained than 
that from this epoch the nation was continually wasting 
away. Strabo, who visited Greece but a little more 
than a century later (b. c. 2.0 fo'ind desolation every 
where prevailing. Beside his special enumeration of 
ruined towns and deserted sites, and his emphatic silence 
as to the present, while he explores the faint vestiges 
or doubtful traditions of the past, the description of 
almost every region furnishes occasion for some general 
remark illustrating the melancholy truth. Messenia 
was for the most part deserted ; and the population of 
Laconia very scanty in comparison with its ancient con- 
dition ; for beside Sparta it contained but thirty small 
towns in the room of the 100 for which it had once 
been celebrated. ^ Of Arcadia it was not worth while 
to say much, on account of its utter decay. ^ There 
w^as scarcely any part of the land in tillage, but vast 
sheep-walks, and abundant pasture for herds of cattle, 
especially horses ; and so the solitude of ^tolia and 
Acarnania had become no less favourable to the rearing 
of horses than Thessaly. Both Acarnania and iBtolia 
— he repeats elsewhere — are now utterly worn out and 
exhausted ; as are many of the other nations. ^ Of the 
towns of Doris scarcely a trace was left ; the case was 
the same with the .3<]nianes.® Thebes had sunk to an 
insignificant village ; and the other Boeotian cities in 
proportion, that is, as he elsewhere explains himself, 
they were reduced to ruins and names, all but Tanagra 
and Thespia?, w'hich, compared with the others, were 
tolerably well preserved.® Thessaly would furnish a 

> X . p. 485 

* viii. p. 362. ’ExAiXriAtufvu; srAi/o'rrr' yt xeH i Aetxmix^ 

Xuravifit, irfiejriv irxXetw tvetvh^ixv. 

^ vili. p. 388. Ai» Tr,v rtif vxvrtXii Atnykf trokut 

cvvtxciiv TckifMn . , . rijr ti ytxfyriTMVTtf ixAtAMO-or/v. 

* X. ^p. 400. "Swi f*l9 •S'k ixTiff-^vurou x») Atrvyigtvxiv i« r£» o'uvtxSt 

vckifjMVf r' 'Axxqvxvix xxi AlrmJMf xct) ru* xkkatv 

iOvSf. 

^ IX. p. 427. xx) ixvof xurSv tle'^Af/xxievt Hkdi. Ti 8’ 

airx tn^ivOtbov xui *1 Aiyif ytf . 

ix. p. 402. H^ArTMTte ivSttm^v At) /xixv df evil x^.uvie 

Xoyev Tinrev c^lUife'd. xxl xkkxt vrikttt xwAkeyey, Txfdygxe xx7 
Sitmaiv' xurxdVlxxvxe ev/u.fjJvove'd tr(ie ixiivxe xe^efiuvxd. p^4lO.^Nt»v< 
o'vvieTrtxd (&tfirdxl) raiv heixrdxSv srekiur xeti Tatpxy^x* 7 S 9 &kk»9 

ip6dird» xxd Mumtx kiktdtrrxd. 
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long list of celebrated names, but few of its towns re- 
tained their early importance ; Larissa more than any 
other. * 

It has been usual in modern times to attribute this 
decline of population to the loss of independence, to the 
withering influence of a foreign yoke, in a word to 
Homan misrule. And it would be bold and probably 
an error, to assert, that it was wholly unconnected with 
the nature of the government to which Greece was sub- 
ject as a Roman province. It is too well known what 
that government was ; how seldom it was uprightly 
administered-, how easily, even in the purest hands, it 
became the instrument of oppression. ^ The ordinary 
burdens were heavy. The fisherman of Gyarus, who 
was sent ambassador to Augustus, to complain that a 
tax of 150 drachmas was laid upon his island which 
could hardly pay two thirds of that sum^, afforded but 
a specimen of a common grievance. Greece was not 
exempt from those abuses which provoked the massacre 
of the Romans in Asia at the outbreak of the Mithri- 
datic war. And even if we had no express information 
on the subject, we might have concluded that it did not 
escape the still more oppressive arbitrary exactions of 
corrupt magistrates, and their greedy officers. Who 
does not know,” Cicero asks®, that the Achceans pay a 
large sum yearly to L. Piso?” It was notorious that 
he had received 100 talents from them, beside plunder 

* ix. p 430. 'Tuv triXtan cXiycu fuZovt’i to kJ^iatfAeb' fjb&Ximt di 

Attfio'O’ae. 

2 Cic. Man'll. 22. Etiani si qui sunt pudorc ac temperantia moderatiorcs, 
tamen cos esse tales, propter multitudincin cupidoruin hominuin nemo 
arbitratur. Difficile est dictu, Quirites, quanto in odiosimus apud exteraa 
nationcs propter eorum quos ad eas per hos annos cum imperio misimus, 
injurias ac liuidincs. 

3 Cic. Epist ad Q. Fratrem. 1. 1, p. SOI. b. Nequaquam satis, ipsum 
hasce habere virtutes, sed esse circumspiciendum difigentcr ut in hac cus- 
todia provincise non te unum sed oroncs ministros imperii tui, sociis, et 
civibus, et rci publics prsstarc videare. n. SOS. b. Farvi refert abs tc ipso 
JUS dici squabiliter ot diligcntcr, nisi idem ab iis fiat, quibus tu cjus 
muneris aliquam partem conccsseris. 

4 Strabo, x. p. 485. Tacit Ann. i. 76. Achalam ac Macedonlam onera 
deprecaiUes. 

9 Sec Flut Lucull. SO., and the interesting story of Damon (Cim. 1.), 
where the brutal centurion and the hired sycophant may be regarded as 
not uncommon characters. 

6 Oe Frov. Cons. 3. 
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and extortion of other kinds. ^ The picture which 
Cicero draws of the evils inflicted by him upon Greece 
is no doubt rhetorically overcharged ; but it is one of 
utter impoverishment, exhaustion, and ruin.^ And 
here we may remark that the privileges of the free 
cities included in the province afforded no security 
against the rapacity and oppression of a Piso or a Verres. 
The Lacedsemonians, Strabo observes, were peculiarly 
favoured, and remained free, paying nothing but volun- 
tary offerings. 3 But these were among the most bur- 
densome imposts^; and so Athens, which enjoyed the 
like immunity, was nevertheless, according to Cicero's 
phrase, torn to pieces by Piso. To this it must be 
added that the oligarchical institutions every where 
established — and even Athens was forced so to qualify 
her democracy, that little more than the name seems 
to have been left® — tended to promote the accumula- 
tion of property in few hands : as we read that the 
whole island of Cephallenia was subject to C. Antonius 
as his private estate.® 

Nevertheless it seems certain, that when these are 
represented as the main causes of the decline of popu- 
lation in Greece, which followed the loss of her indepen- 
dence, their importance has been greatly exaggerated, 
while others much more efficacious have been over- 
looked or disparaged. For on the one hand it is clear 
that this decline did not begin at that epoch, but had 
been going on for many generations before. A com- 


> Pii. 37. 

2 Pis. 40. Achaia cxhausta : Thesealia vexata : lacerate Athenae : LocH, 
Phocii, Bocotii exusti. 

3 viii. p. 365. ^Tijuu^BriTetv muI ijuuivaif IXtCOt^ei, reiv 

ifiXucSf Kiirovt^iSv «XAe a-vvnXovvTte svdir. 

* See Ernesti, Clavis Cic. .^Eciiiuius : Vectigal ; Coronariuni : and Walter, 
Geschichte de« HomUchen Rechto p.S27. 

^ Strabo indeed (ix. p. 39S.) says ' Pm/iMuei xvniut 

Tovuivu/t xurotc/xiap etvr«7f xeii i?itv9tf!xv. But Appian 

(Mithrid. 3').) alludes to the restrictions tmpoiied on them by the Ho- 
mans after the conquest, which were renewed — probably with increas^ 
rigour — by Sylla ; and the recovery of the democracy 

was one of the baitu held our to them by Athenio (Posidoi^ 
ap. Athen. v. 48. 51.). See Ahrens, De Athenarum Statu Politico inde 
ab Achaici Feederis Interitu usque ad Antoninorum tempera. (p.SS.). 

Strabo, x. p. 455. I'l^v oXtir wr i'idOf 
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parison of the forces brought into the field to meet the 
Celtic invasion by the states of northern Greece with 
those which they furnished in the Persian war, would 
be sufficient to prove the fact with regard to them : 
while as to Peloponnesus, it is expressly attested by 
Polybius, who does not scruple to declare that in the 
period of the Cleomenic war, it had been utterly 
wasted.* Polybius is indeed in this passage speaking 
of the financial resources of the Peloponnesians ; but 
the cause which he assigns for their decay, is manifestly 
one by which the population must have been affected 
in proportion. lie attributes it to foreign invasion, and 
intestine warfare.- The long continuance of destructive 
wars is also the cause assigned by Strabo for the desola. 
tion which he beheld. Yet in his time Peloponnesus 
and the greater part of northern Greece had enjoyed a 
century of uninterrupted peace and tranquillity. This 
shows that the evil lay deeper than the ravages of war. 
And we have now the evidence of Polybius^, that in the 
period either immediately preceding, or immediately 
subsequent to the establishment of the Roman govern- 
ment — a period which he describes as one of concord 
and comparative prosperity^, when the wounds which 
had been inflicted on the peninsula were beginning to 
heal — even then the population was rapidly shrinking, 
through causes quite independent of any external agency, 
and intimately connected with the moral character and 
habits of the society itself. He is giving an example of 
a case in which it was unnecessary to consult an oracle. 

For instance,’* he observes, in our times all Greece 
has been afflicted with a failure of offspring, in a word 
with a scarcity of men ^ ; so that the cities have been left 

’ ii. 62. 3. 

^ U. », Tt reSv in il rvvixtittt 

■* Exc. Vat. p. 449. 

** iL 62. 4. ’E> TflTr KotS’ nf*Si( MtttifaTe, aTe irAvrtf in mtti tmuto Xiyotittft 
xct^irwr^tti ioxeVr/p Dut the flragment referred to in 

the last note shows how much this statement needs to be qualified. 

’ *E(*sr;(£» iy TuTe feauf'ilr xaLrw ureuiiu xm) 

iXiyxvBfoiiriXi h' ^ m rt vihut xxi iTpcu 

ffwt€eup». xetiri^ oi/ri irekiftvp nnxm irxnxtrxr cCrt \at(J4xS* 
rntnav. 
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desolate and the land waste ; though we have not been 
visited either with a series of wars, or with epidemic 
diseases. Would it not,” he asks, absurd, to send to 
inquire of the oracles by what means our numbers may 
be increased, and our cities become more flourishing, 
when the cause is manifest, and the remedy rests with 
ourselves ? For when men gave themselves up to ease, 
and comfort, and indolence, and would neither marry 
nor rear children born out of marriage, or at most only 
one or tw^o, in order to leave these rich, and to 
bring them up in luxury, the evil soon spread, imper- 
ceptibly, but with rapid growth ; for when there was 
only a child or two in a family for war or disease to 
carry off*, the inevitable consequence was that houses 
were left desolate, and cities by degrees became like 
deserted hives.' And there is no need to consult the 
gods about the mode of deliverance from this evil : for 
any man would tell us, that the first thing we have to 
do is to change our habits, or at all events to enact laws 
compelling parents to rear their children.’’ 2 

VVe see then the evil was not that the stream of 
population was violently absorbed, but that it flowed 
feebly, because there was an influence at work which 
tended to dry up the fountain-head. Marriages were 
rare and unfruitful through the prevalence of indiffer- 
ence or aversion toward the duties and enjoyments of 
domestic life. The historian traces this unhealthy state 
of feeling to a taste for luxury and ostentation. But 
this explanation, which could only apply to the wealthy, 
seems by no means adequate to the result. The real 
cause struck deeper, and was much more widely spread. 
Described in general terms, it was a want of reverence 


^ tn xeti pet0t//ufae* 

ixTtr(a,/^ptiyM »cci ^6ukc/4,jvmy fAv,n yet/AUv /A'f'.Tt Tot yuvo/Lttvat 

Tsxvat Jtkkct fkSkis ei' rair irktiffTw hCu x*V'' irkoufleve Teurous 

xuTuXixtiv »eti i>’X'»Tetku)iTxe 3 iketOt n xetxov xv^y.Btp'^ xut 

yig iyce evra ri ^viTv, TtCruv t6v /mi »i ptm ivtrreiffx 

jijXay i)s a.v«iyxvi xxrxXitxiffBxi tx% clxr,xtte xxi esr/ 

/MkiTTUp T» rip xvrip x»tu, rotg xiXus 

itivpxTiip. 

2 /a\p xlrot h' xifTWP /MTxUi/MPOt rip t! ii /a^, pi/MUf 

yfdi^xvnt rk yup6,utp». 
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for the order of nature, for the natural revelation of the 
will of God : and the sanction of infanticide was by no 
means the most destructive, or the most loathsome form 
in which it manifested itself.^ This was the cancer 
which had been for many generations eating into the 
life of Greece. The progress of luxury which followed 
Alexander's conquests, no doubt quickened and extended 
its ravages, and the subsequent political changes pro- 
bably contributed to heighten its effects, though no 
others could have remedied or materially checked the 
mischief. The despondency produced by a single over- 
throw drove the Boeotians, as Polybius informs us 2, 
into a round of sensual dissipation, in which all duties, 
both public and private, were utterly neglected : and we 
cannot doubt that the far heavier despair which weighed 
upon the spirit of the entire nation, when at length it 
felt its chains, and saw itself bestridden by the Roman 
Colossus, was everywhere in some degree attended with 
like consequences. 'J'hc more active and hopeful migrated 
to seek employment, wealth, and reputation, in Italy or 
the East 

How little the vices of the Roman government had to 
do with the decrease of population in Greece, becomes 
still more apparent as we follow its course through the 
history of the Empire. The change from republican 
to monarchical institutions was in general beneficial to 
the provinces, and especially to Greece, which was not 
only exempt from the danger of arbitrary oppression, 
but was distinguished by many marks of Imperial 
favour. Within the space of a few years, about the 
beginning of this period, three new colonies animated , 
the south coast of the Corinthian gulph. Pompey 
planted a settlement of pirates in the solitude of Dyme.^ 
His great rival restored Corinth, and, if he had lived 

> All that F. Jacobs has said ( Vermisekte Schrtften^ Akademische Reden^ 
i. p. 212-254.) on the subject here alluded to is one slile of the truth, but 
no more. 'J’ne other is exhibited by Zumpt, in an in»tructive e8»ay In the 
TYansactions of the Berlin Academy, 1S41, Ue6er den Stand der Retdil- 
kerung und dte Votksvet mckrung tn AUerthumt p. 14—16. 

a XX. 4. 6. 

s Strabo, vlil. p. 387- Kut. Pomp. 28. 

VOIi. VIII. u H 
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longer, would perhaps have opened a canal through the 
Isthmus. Though the commerce, wliich at the fall of 
Corinth had been diverted to Delos and afterwards 
dispersed by the Mitliiidatic war, may not have wholly 
returned into its ancient channel, still there can be no 
question that the advantages of this restoration were 
very largely felt throughout Greece. Augustus founded 
another populous Homan colony at Patrjc, which enjoyed 
the piivileges of a free city-. Nicepolis indeed was 
rather designed as a monument of his victory, than to 
promote the prosperity of Greece ; for it was peopled 
from the decayed towns of the adjacent regions, and the 
effect was to turn Acarnania and iEtolia into a wilder- 
ness.'^ Athens too had soon repaired the loss it suffered 
through Sylla’s massacre, though Pirteiis did not rise 
out of its ruins.-^ But the Athenian population was re- 
cruited, as it had long been, by the lavish grant or cheap 
sale of the franchise. It was like the galley of Theseus, 
retaining nothing but the name and semblance of the old 
Athenian people, without any real natural identity of 
race : so that it was no exaggeration, when Piso called it 
a jumble of divers nations.^ The poverty indeed of the 
city, which had been a main cause of its unfortunate 
accession to the side of Mithridates^', still continued, and 
was but slightly relieved by the bounty of benefactors 
like Pomponius and Herodes Atticus, or even by the 
growing influx of wealthy strangers who came to pursue 
rhetoiical or philosophical studies there. While its 
splendour was increased by the magnificent structures 
adiled to it by Hadrian and Herodes, perhaps the larger 
part of the freemen was never quite secure of their 

1 Strabo, x. p. 48S. Cicero, Manil. 18. Delos, quo omnes undique cum 
jnercibus atquc oiu-ribus cuiiirneabant. 

2 Pans vil 18. 7. 

* Str.ibo vil p3'5 Pans v 23.3 viil. 24. 11. vii. 18.8. x. 38. 4. 

< Serv. Siilpu'iuH, Ep ad Div, iv. 5. Strabo, ix. p.395. Ton Uu^euai 
fwirruXet* lit iXiyutv xetroixiav 

^ Tacit. Alin. ii. 53. Non Athenicnscs, totclndibus cxtinctos, sed collu^ 
viem illaiu niiiionum. And wiih this may be combined what is said lO 
Philustratud (V. S. ii, 7 ) «>n the decav of the purity of the ianguafie at 
Athens — (bough thi re attributed to the indux of the sojourners. 

> Posidonius 111 Alhcn. v. 48. 
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daily meal. Still the good-will of the early emperors 
was unequivocally manifested. They seem always to 
have lent a favourable ear to the complaints and petitions 
of the province * : and Nero went so far as to reward 
the Greeks for their skilful flattery of his musical talents 
by an entire and general exemption from provincial 
government, which may have compensated for the pre- 
sents he exacted from them.- The Greeks, it is said, 
abused their new privileges by discord and tumults, and 
Vespasian restored the proconsular administration, and 
above all the tribute — which was perhaps his real 
motive — with the rethaik, that they had forgotten the 
use of liberty.*^ But it is evident that on the whole, 
from the reign of Augustus to that of Trajan, the in- 
crease of the population was not checked by oppression 
or by any calamity. Yet at the end of this period we 
find Plutarch declaring, that Greece had shared more 
largely than any other country in the general failure of 
population which had been caused by the wars and civil 
conflicts of former times over almost all the world**: so 
that it could then hardly furnish .3000 heavy-armed 
soldiers — the number raised by Megara alone for the 
Persian war ; and his assertion is confirmed by the 
pictures drawn by another contemporary witness of the 
desolation which had overspread some of its most fertile 
regions.''^ 

Jn times when the present was so void and cheerless, 
the future so dark and hopeless, it was natural that men 
should seek consolation in the past, even though it had 
been less full, than was the case among the Greeks, of 
power and beauty, prosperity and glory. Nor was it 
necessary then to evoke its images by learned toil out 
of the dust of libraries or archives. The whole land 

Tncit. Ann. i. 76. Strabo, viii. p. 366. 

* PauH. vii. 17. 3. Pint. Flam. 1-2. Tacit. Ann. xv. 45. His spoliation 
of the works of art did not inu)overish the country. 

3 Prus. VIII. 17. 14. ’Aa-SAcijuttf'tixhtu rvf iAsc;di(i«ii ro 'EXAtivtxoii. 

< De Def. Or. 8. Tw tttntig fMgog ^ '£AA«r 

» Dio Chrys. Venator. ^See cipmiallv T. i. p. 23-1. RcUk and ii. p. II. 
Ovr i Uviviiie^ dt' ig^/Mv pu Oeirr«A/«r, mx i Amiur B/at rijg *AgKxd/ett 

B B 2 
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was covered with its monuments in the most faultless 
productions of human genius and art. There was no 
region so desolate, no corner so secluded, as to be desti- 
tute of them. Even the rapacity of the Homans could 
not exhaust these treasures. Though Mummius was 
said to have filled Italy with the sculptures which he 
carried away, it is probable that in the immense multi- 
tude which remained, their absence, in point of number, 
might be scarcely perceived. If Nero robbed Delphi 
of 500 statues ^ there might still be more than 2000 
left there.- The expressive silence of these memorials 
was interpreted by legends which lived in the mind 
and the heart of the people ; and so long as any inhabit- 
ants remained in a place, a guide was to be found 
thoroughly versed in this traditional lore. The town 
of Panopeus at the northern foot of Parnassus, though 
celebrated by Homer as a royal residence^, had been 
reduced, when it was visited by Pausanias, to a miser- 
able assemblage of huts, in which the traveller could 
find nothing to deserve the name of a city, as it contained 
neither an archive nor a gymnasium, nor a theatre, nor 
a market-place, nor a fountain ; but the people remem- 
bered that they were not of Phocian, but of Phlegyan 
origin : they could show the grave which covered the 
vast bulk of the great Tityus, and remnants of the clay 
out of which Prometheus had moulded the human 
race.** Relics of like antiquity were at the same period 
reverently treasured in most parts of Greece.^ The 
memory of the past was still more effectually preserved 
by a great variety of festivals, games, public sacrifices, 


j Paus. X 7. 1. 

» Pliii N. H. xxxiv. 17. llhodl etiamnuni tria inillia signorum cssc 
Mutianus ter consul prodidit : nor paiiriora Athenis, Olynipiir, Delphin, 
superosse creduntur The identity of the number in these four piareg 
rather 1e.sspns the authority of the statement. On the fecundity of this 
branch of Grecian art, see F Jacobs, Verm. Schr. Ak. Red. C/e^r dtn 
Reichthum der Griechen an piastischen Kunstwerken. 

3 II. xvii S07. ^ X. ♦. 

® So, the bones of Felons (Pniig. vii 22. i.)^ ©f Areas (viii. 9. 3. and56.8.W| 
and Linus (ix. 29. 8.), tne head of MMusa (li. 21. A.), and her hair (viir/r 
47. .5.), the *.1110 of the Calydoniaii Imar (viii. 47. 2 ), the dice of Palamedcs 

i n. 20 3.), the wood of the plane-tree at Aulis (ix. 10. 7.), the trophy of 
‘olydcuces (iu. 14. 7.}, the staff of Agamemnon (ix. 40. 11.). 
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and other religious solemnities. After the extinction 
of the national independence, the battle of Platrea did 
not cease to be commemorated by the Feast of Liberty * ; 
as notwithstanding the absence of all political interests, 
the forms of deliberation were kept up in the Amphic- 
tyonic‘, the Achaean, Phocian-*, and Boeotian councils.^ 
The heroes both of the mythical and the historical age 
were still honoured with anniversary rites : Aratus 
and Demosthenes and the slain at Marathon no 
less than Ajax^ and Achilles-*, Temenus ***, Phoroneus**, 
and Melampus.^^ 

The religion of the Greeks, which was so intimately 
associated with almost all their social pleasures and 
their most important affairs, had never lost its hold on 
the great body of the nation. W e hear much of the 
change wrought in the state of religious feeling by the 
sj»eculations of the sophists, and the later kindred phi- 
losophical schools, by the frequent examples of sacri- 
legious violence, by the progress of luxury, and the 
growing corruption of manners. But the effect seems 
to have been confined to a not very large circle of the 
higher classes. M''ith the common people Paganism 
continued, probably as long as it subsisted at all, to be 
not a mere hereditary usage, but a personal, living, 
breathing, and active faith. In the age of the Anto- 
nines the Attic husbandmen still believed in the potent 
agency of their hero Marathon as the Arcadian herds- 
men fancied that they could hear the piping of Pan on 
the top of Mffnalus.*** The national misfortunes, as 
they led the Greeks to cling the more fondly to their 
recollections of the past, tended to strengthen the in- 
fluence of the old religion, and rendered them the less 

' Plut. Arifltid. 21. 

* Faus. vii. 24. 4. 'Ey Atyiw inti y}fuSv in pwtictei ri *Axcu£i 

»tic 06 n h rt meti it •/ *Aft^jHrvMe. 

3 it o etri T^Ac«r ovtiotrty cl , 

* ix. 34. I . In the sanctuary of the Itonian Athene : k riy Mcitii mieir 
fftf tynevffct cl Bciorci 

a Pint. Ar. 53. « Pau*. li. 33. 5, ? i- 32. 4. 

" i 35. 3. » 11. 1 8. it 38. 1. 

nil 20. 3. *aj. 44.5. 

13 Philostrat. V. S. ii. 7. Pans. vlii. 36. a 

H H 3 ' 
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disposed to admit a new faith which shocked their 
patriotic pride, and dispelled many pleasing illusions, 
while it ran counter to all their tastes and habits, and 
deprived them of their principal enjoyments. Accord- 
ingly, it seems that Christianity, notwithstanding the 
consolations it offered for all that it took away, made 
very slow progress beyond the cities in which it was 
first planted ; and its ascendency was not firmly esta- 
blished long before the beginning of a period in which 
a scries of new calamities threatened the very existence 
of the nation. 

The result of the Persian invasion in the mind of 
the victorious people was a feeling of exulting self-con- 
fidence, which fostered the development of all its powers 
and resources. The terror of the Celtic inroad was 
follow’cd by a sense of security earned in a great measure 
by an honourable struggle. Far different was the im- 
pression left by the irruption of Alaric, when Greece 
was at length delivered from his presence. The progress 
of the barbarians had been stopped by no resistance 
before they reached the utmost limits of the land. They 
retreated indeed before Stilicho, but not broken or dis- 
comfited, carrying off all their booty to take undisturbed 
possession of another, not a distant province. It was 
long indeed before the Greeks experienced a repetition 
of this calamity, but henceforth they lived in the con- 
sciousness that they were continually exposed to it. 
They neither had strength to defend themselves, nor 
could rely on their rulers for protection. The safety 
of Greece was one of the last objects which occupied 
the attention of the court of Constantinople. In the 
utter uncertainty how soon a fresh invader might tread 
in the steps of Alaric, every rumour of the movements 
of the hordes which successively crossed the Danube, 
might well spread alarm, even in the remotest comers 
of Peloponnesus. The direction which they might take 
could be as little calculated as the course of lightning^l 
Who could hav^ foreseen that Attila and Theodoric 
would be diverted from their career to fall upon other 
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prey ? that Genseric after his repulse before Tcenarus 
would not renew his invasion ? that the Bulgarians 
would be so long detained by the plunder of the 
northern provinces? In the reign of Justinian the 
•\dvances of the barbarians became more and more 
threatening, and in the year 540 northern Greece was 
again devastated by a mixed swarm of Huns and other 
equally ferocious spoilers, chiefly of the Slavonic race. 
The strengthened fortifications of the Isthmus indeed 
withstooxl this flood, though they could not shelter the 
Peloponnesians from the earthquakes and the pestilence, 
which during this unhappy period were constantly 
wasting the scanty remains of the Hellenic population 
which had escaped or survived the inroads of the bar- 
barians. Justinian’s enormous line of fortresses re- 
vealed the imminence of the danger, but could not long 
avert it. In the couise of the seventh and eighth cen- 
turies the worst forebodings were realised : after many 
transient incursions the country was permanently occu- 
pied by Slavonic settlers. The extent of the trans- 
formation which ensued is most clearly proved by the 
number of the new names which succeeded to those of 
the ancient geography. But it is also described by 
historians in terms which have suggested the belief 
that the native population was utterly swept away, 
and that the modern Greeks are the descendants of bar- 
barous tribes which subsequently became subject to the 
empire, and received the language and religion which 
they have since retained from Byzantine missionaries 
and Anatolian colonists : and such is the obscurity 
which hangs over the final destiny of the most renowned 
nation of the earth, that it is much easier to show the 
weakness of the grounds on which this hypothesis has 
been reared, than to prove that it is very wide of the 
truth. 1 

1 The texts on which (he author of this hypothesis (Fallmeraycr, 
Oeschichte der Morea) mainly builds, are a passage of Evagrius, Hist. 
Eucl. vi. liO. (in which the Avars arc raid to have stormed and enslaved 
Singldon, Anchialus, Tf/t srSreep . . . itrfiXXvvnf airocDret 

flvgirsAsusTir} : a letter of a patnarch of Constantinople in the year 1081 (in 
H H 4 
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The discussion of this subject would be altogether 
beyond the limits of this work, and the question has 
been alluded to only for the sake of one concluding 
remark. 

We have lived to witness a memorable and happy 
coincidence. The prostration of Greece under the 
Turkish yoke was intimately connected with the revival 
of the study of Greek literature in the west of Europe. 
The opening of a new era for philology, even more im- 
portant than that of the fifteenth century, one which 
has already added more to our knowledge of the old 
Grecian world than had been gained in the three pre- 
ceding centuries, has been followed by the emancipa- 
tion of the Greeks from their bondage, and was certainly 


Lennclavius, Jus Grfeco-Romanorutn, p. 279., in which the Avars are said 
to have occupied Peloiionncsus lor 218 ^ears before the deliverance of 
Patras in 8(>7 : xai rijt 'Pa/u.»ixfie x-TaTitAifAivatv ue fAy,Zi irohet ^etXtJr 

'ikuf duvx(rdcti i» uiir/i ’Pufjt,atleuv ; and an expression ol Constantine 

Porphyrogeiiitus (de Them. ii. 6 IwUXotZuOn iratret v yeyon 

Buf P.iihnera>er himself proves by hw own example how un- 
safe It would be to rely on such phrases in writers fiom whom accuracy is 
80 little to bo expected. In his preiace (p. 141 } he asserts that not a drop 
of pure and unir.ixc'd Hellenic bluMi flows in the veins ot the Christian popu- 
lation of modern Greece. But in the work itself wc hnd this statement 
i;radually (jualificd, so that at p. 239. vol. i it appears that at tlie end o( the 
Sclavonic immigration the Hellenic portion ol the Peloponnesian popula- 
tion formed one-eighth ot the whole : a proportion of course merely arbi- 
trary. TIjC inferences which F-illmcrayer draws from the geographical 
names are, as Ziiikciscn and others have shown, no less prccaiious. But 
still, when his strung phrases arc reduced to their precise value, the diflcr- 
once lictween him and his opponents as to the extent of the change which 
took place in this period does not seem to be very material. But then the 
clTect of the subsequent wars and of the Albanian immigration remain to 
be taken into the account. Fallmeraycr also insists on the disappearance 
of the old dialects of the language as an argument in favour of his hyiio- 
thc.sis. Thiersch however is hehevetl to have shown that the Tzakonian 
dialect contains old Greek roots, which are peculiar to it. But a solitary 
exception rather confirms than invalidates the rule On the other hand 
a very c.indid and philosophical observer ( Brandis, MHthetiuvgcn ueber 
Griecheniand, in. p. 9.) — who however admits that the great majority 
of the ancient population was extirpated in the seventh and eighth cen- 
turies — conceives that the modern Greek language exhibits a character 
irrcconcileable with Fallinerayer’s hyiiothcsis of ita origin. Another im- 
partial and intelligent traveller, whose judgment carries with it all the 
weight that can be derived from an accurate knowledge ot Greece, both as 
it was and as it is (Broinlstcd, Keisen in Ortechen/andf Vorrede, p. xvi), 
observes, “ that the modern Greeks resemble their forefathers, the Hellenes, 
in their natural endowments, their failings, their form and physiognomy, 
much more closely than could have been expected.” It should not be foi^ 
gotten that the primitive Hellenes are represented as bearing a verysma^ 
proportion in point of numbers to the earlier population : though on th^ 
other hand there is reason to believe that the great mass of thePcIasgian 
tribes was much more nearly akin to them than any portion of the 
Sclavonic race. 
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not without its share in the preparation of that glorious 
event. | The better the free Greeks become acquainted 
with the people from which they believe themselves 
sprung^ the more unwilling they must be to part with 
die persuasion of such an illustrious origin. But still 
it is well that they should remember that their title to 
the sympathy of civilised Europe, and to the rich in- 
heritance of their land and their language, does not rest 
on their descent, but has been earned by struggles and 
sacrifices of their own, equal to any recorded in history : 
struggles and sacrifices however, in which their Al- 
banian brethren, who make no pretensions to such a 
descent, bore their full share. And it might perhaps 
be a less burdensome, and yet equally animating con- 
sciousness of their relation to their great predecessors, 
if they were content to regard them, not as ancestors, 
whom they represent, and whom they may therefore be 
expected to resemble and emulate, but simply as de- 
parted benefactors, whose memory they arc bound to 
cherish, while they enjoy their bequests, but not so as 
eitlier to overlook their errors and faults, or to strain 
after the excellence of a mould, which the power that 
formed it appears to have broken. 


1 See Jacobs, Verm. Schr. u. 8. p. 120.-1 9 ), 
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throne, but is defeated and slain 
hy Philippus, .309. 

iEctes, king of Colchi^ 1. 94. 

-Egaleurn, the hills of, one of the 
boundaries of Messeni.i, l 26. 

.Egimius, the Dorian king, i 103, 

.£gon. king of Argos, i. 415. 
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JEgyptus, king of Messonia, i. 34^3. 
^neas, the Arcadian general, v. 
12H. 

Bohans, their early history, i 88 
^olus, supposed to have given his 
name to the ^{^uli.iii division ot 
the Greek nation, i. 87 
iEripns, king oJ Maci'donia, v. 160. 
jEscnines v. 206 llis embassy to 
Arcadia, :yri. His speech on the 
sulijectof the famous negotiation 
between IMiilip and Athens, 338. 
Ills answer to the charges brought 
ngaln^t liimby Demosthenes, oSO. 
Ili^ report of the second embassy 
to rhilip, 36,1 Is nnpeaclicd by 
Demosthenes, vi 26. llis ac- 
quittal, 30. He prosecutes Cte- 
sipbon in the cause De Cotona, 
vii 13.3—138. 

j^Kchyhis, the poet ; outline of his 
tragedy Eumenides, ui. 22 In- 
Alienee of his dramatic writings, 
74. 

JEthlius, first king of the Elcans, i. 
93. 

^.toha, vil. 89 166 181 ,303. In- 
vaded by Antipater and Craterus, 
199. Courage of the mountain- 
eers ot, 1<V3, 200 They secure 
their independence, 201 Idea 
of trans|»orting the entire people 
to Asia, 201 The .Etoliniis ex- 

f iel the Acarnaniaiis, who had 
nvaded their territory, 223. In- 
vasion of, by Demetrius, viii. 26. 
Inroads into, by Urennus, 59. 
Social war in, 213. cl setf. 

.^tolian League, the, viii. 207. et 
scq. Keinarks on its constitution, 
212 . 

iEtolians, the, formation of their 
cities into a general league, vm. 
207. The name of PaniFtolicon 
given to their great council, 208. 
The Apocletes, or Council of De- 
puties, 208. Their tnarauding 
propensities, 209. Their love of 
ostentatious entertainments, 210. 
Desire of extending their terri- 
tories, 210 Tt'tolian aggressions, 
215. War determined against 
them by the Achaean League, 
223. Their negotiations with 
Philip, 224. Dispositions of the 
allies, 225. Success of their ge- 
nerals, Their country in- 

vaded by Philip, £38. Thermus 
reduced, and the sacred buildings 
burnt, 239 Vigour and success 
of their wars, 248. Ph ilip makes 
proposals of peace, 25 1 Termi- 
nation of the Social War, 251. 
The if)tollans enter into a treaty 
offensive and defensivo with 


Rome, 260. Their military oper- 
ations, 2nl ct scq They renew 
their .ilhanre with Philip, 275. 
Legislation of Dormiaelius and 
.Scopas, 276. Depressed state of 
the country, 277. 'I'hey declare 
war against Philip, 292. Their 
intrigues after the departure of 
Flainininub firom Greece, 331, A 
commission sent from Rome to 
adjust matters, 3.‘3 j. Declaration 
of war on Greece, 337. Attack 
on .and capture of Dcmctrias, 337. 
Their defeat at Chalcis, 337- 
Thcir success at Sparta, .337. 
Their operations in connection 
with Aritiochus, 341. t't srq. 
Siege ot Heraclea, 348. The 
.5!ilohaiis sue for peace, .349 Re- 
ception ol their envoys at Rome, 
35'> 'I'he terms imposed by the 
senate, .iW. l.>isastrou$ reverses, 
357. Peace granted by Rome, 
,358. 

Africa, designs of Alexander re- 
spccting, VII. 70. 

Agamemnon, allusions to, in illus- 
tration of the early history of 
Greece, I. 70. 

Agatharchus, the first painter of 
scenery according to the rules 
of linear perspective, lii, 74 

Agathinus, the Corinthian admiral, 
iv 4.32, 

Agatluxjles, son of Lysimaehus, viii. 
1. Hit. operations ag.untt Deme- 
trius, 36. et seq 

Agathocics, tyrant of .Syracuse, 
VIII 5. 

Ag.'ilhon, a Greek dramatist, v. 
159 

Agelaus, his memorable warning 
to Philip and his ministers, viii. 
251. 

Agen, the, a satirical drama attri- 
butcil to Alexander, vii. 93. 

Agesander, the Spartan envoy, ilL 
112 

Agchilaus, raised to the throne of 
Sparta, iv. 372. His expedition 
to Asia, 3.57. 382. Defeats the 
Persians in the battle of .Sardis, 
388. Invested with the adminis- 
tration of naval affkirs, .390. His 
interview with Pharnabazus,402. 
Defeats the Argivcs in the battle 
of £oronea, 114. Establishes the 
Spartan supremacy in Acarnariia, 
427. Declines to command the 
expedition sent by Sparta aga^fflyt 
Maiitinea, v. 5. HU cxpedtl^n 
against Phllus, 22. His exp- 
dition against Thebcs,44. Crushes 
the Spartan conspiracy, 191. His 
death, vi. 134. 
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Agosipolifl, king of Laceda>inot], iv. 
40(i. liitruiitcd with the com- 
mand of ,'in expedition agaimit 
Argolis, 4i?h. Returns to Sparta, 
4.J0. Takes the command of the 
expedition sent ag.ainat Mantlnca, 
V. 5. His death, ^21. 

Agis, king of Sparta, ill SG7- Ex- 
pedition of, iii .342. Concludes a 
truce with Argos, 34.5. Returns 
home to celebrate the Carncan 
festival, 351. Marches into At- 
tica at the head o( the Peloponne- 
sian forces, 423. IIis quarrel with 
Alcibiades, iv. 26 Negotiates 
with the Athenian oligarchs, 51. 
His death, 371. 

Agis, his disastrous struggle against 
the Macedonian power, vii. 
132. 

Agis, kingol Paionia, v. 175 
Agis, an epic poet of Argos, vi. 305. 

VI 1. 10. 

Agis I V. , his accession to the throne 
of the Eurypontids, viii. 134. 
Weakness ot .Sparta at this time, 
and Its causes, 134. He meditates 
a thorough reform, 135. The dif- 
ticulties he encountered, 136. His 
measures, 138. Party struggles, 
141. His expedition to the Isth. 
muH, lf3 Uniavourabic change 
in alfairs during his absence, 14.3. 
Returns from his expedition, 144. 
His arrest, 145. His execution, 
146. 

Aglaocreon of Tenedos, v. 337. 
Agoratus, iv. 167. Prosecution of, 
238. 

Agrieus, i. 272. 

Agron, king of Hlyrm, his death, 
vin. 125 Succeeded by Teuta, 
his queen, 125. 

Agyrrnius, measures of, iv. 243. 
Aicseus the poet, L 402. 

Alcanicncs, king of Sparta, i. 344. 
Alcamcnes, the Spartan general, iv. 
5. His death, 8. 

Alceta*, father of Arvbas and Neo- 
tolemiis, vi. 16. hi« advice to 
IS brother Perdiccas, vii. 210. 
Ho puts Cynand, daughter of 
Philip, to death, 21 1. His design 
to obtain possession of Pisidia, 
227. 

Alcibiades, his birth and parentage, 
ill. 324. His character and ^uca- 
lion, 325. Hid iniercoucsc with 
Socrates. 327. His marriage, 3^. 
His early popularity, 331. His 
first app^arancein public life, 333. 
His animosity towards Stwrla, 
335. Sent with a thousand men 
to support the Argives, 343. His 
Influence in the expudicion to 


Molo«, 357. Chargwl with sup- 
porting the inhuman decree 
against the Meliaiis, 361. Ap- 
pointed to the commarKl in Sicily, 
368. His .iddress to the Athe. 
man assembly during the debate 
on the expedition to Sic'ily, 372. 
Charges against him, 378. His 
trial put off to an indednite period, 
380. Summoned to Athens to 
stand his trial, 3JXl. Further 
charges against him, 3!^1 Review 
of the priH'eediugs against him, 
3')6. Sciitenec of death jiassed 
Upon him, and his property con- 
tiscated, 398. Receives an invi- 
Utioii from the Spartan govern- 
ment to proceed to Sparta, 106. 
Ills arguments to stimulate the 
sluggiah enmity of the .Spartans 
against Athens, 407. His expe- 
dition to loiita, IV. 11. His quar- 
rel with Agis. 26. Hecoines the 
counsellor of Tissaphcrnes, 28. 
Negotiates with the Athenians 
at Samos, 31. Conducts the con- 
ference witl) Pisander, on behalf 
of Tissaphcrnes, 38. Is pardoned 
and recalled to Athens, 57. 
Created general, and intrusted 
with the whole management of 
the negotiation with Tissapher. 
nos, 58 Returns to Samos, 59. 
Arrested by Tissaphcrnes, and 
sent prisoner tuSardi8,85. EficeU 
his escape to Clazomcnie, 86. 
His exiMxlition against Abydos, 
94. Refuses to ratify the treaty 
made with the Chalcedonians, 97. 
Returns to Athens, 99. Ap- 
pointed commipder-m-chlef of 
the cummonweallh both by land 
and sea, 102. His expedition to 
Eleusis, 103. Removed from Ins 
command, 109. His death, 197. 
His character, 198. 

Alcidas, the Siiartan admir.il, iii 
180. 

Aleman the poet, ii. 124. 

Alcetas, king of the Molossiang, v. 

.W. 

AIvctas, king of Epirus, v. 55. 

Aletes, variimB accounts of the 
means by which he achieved the 
conquest of Corinth, i. 273. 

Aleuas, the ccJebrateil prince flrom 
whom the house of the Alcuads 
derived its name, vi. 13. 

Alexander the Spartan, v. 97. 

Alexander of Fherea, v. 116. Hif 
piratical excursions, 208. Murder 
of, £80. 

Alexander of Epirus, death of, vii. 

Afexander the fiStoUan defeats and 
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slays Polyclcs in Thessaly, vn 

Alexander the Lyiieestian ; his trial 
for treason, vi 5J73. His death, 
vu 89 

Alexander, king of Macednn, ii 
‘2Tj. 

Alexander IT. of Maccdon, v IG2. 

Alexander the (Jreat, birth of,v. I‘)0. 
Anecdotes, of his boyliood , his I 
C[Uu.‘itioii, VI 89. Period of his 
intercourse with Aristotle, 9‘T. 
Difhcnltics of his poMtion, “7. 
His r,i|iid movements, Idfi Hia 
expedition info 'rhrace, 109. His 
alliance with the Celts, 111 
Captures Thebes, U.5. Celebrates 
his return to Macedonia with an 
Olympic festival at A^gea, 119. 
Seth out on his ex))edition to 
Asia, 14.7 His miraculous escape 
in the battle of Oraiiuus, KOS 
Enters Lycia, and receives the 
submission of most of the Lycian 
towns, 187. Conspiracy ag<ainst 
his life, 1G8. His confidence in 
his physician, 174 Marches to 
Issus, and prepares for battle, 177 
Anecdote of, after the battle of 
Ii»sii.s, IS”). His reply to the letter 
of Darius, 192 Motives which 
induced him to undertake tiic 
siege of I'yre, 193 Raises the 
siege of Ga/a, ‘-04 Is wounded, 
20 a. Jew ish tradition relative to 
Ins march to Jerusalem, 20(>. His 
return to IMm-nicia, 214. llis 
pursuit of D.iriUh, 224. His tri- 
umphant entry into Babylon, 220. 
Enters Persepolis, and sets tire 
With his own hands to the royal 
lalace, 2:>4 Reverence which 
1 C shows to the tomb of Cy- 
rus, g-i/i. His efforts to subdue 
the Mardians, 2l7. Conspiracy 
against his life, 202 Comes hir- 
ward himself as the accu-er of 
Philotas, 204. His expedition 
against Hesous , 270 Hisme-isures 
to quell tfic revolt in .Sogdiana, 
2S6. His contest with the Asiatic 
Scythians, 287. I' defeated by the 
Srythinns, 292 His revenge, 2y;l. 
His interview with Phar.isimnes, 
297 His marriage with Roxana, 
301. Hk contest with a lion, 304. 
Description of hii ctiurt at this 
time, So.'i His remorse for the 
murder of CIcotus, 307. Conspi- 
racy against his lire, 310. Detec- 
tion of the plot and punishment 
of the conspirator!*, 317. His 

J narrcl with Calhsthenes, 3^ 
fit campiigns in India, vn. 1. 
His Inducements for attempting | 


its conquest, 2. Amount of his 
army of invasion, 4. Sacrifices to 
Athene at Nieiea, the nKwlern 
Cabul, 5. Defeat.s the \sp.i8iaTis, 
Absaeenians, Ac., 7. His march 
to the Indus, 8. His, capture of 
the rock Aorniis, 8--10 Takes 
m.atiy elephants, 11 Reaches the 
Indus and builds a fleet, II. Ills 
flatterers roinparo him to Dio- 
nysiu;. for the similarity of their 
Indian triumphs, 11. Sacrifices 
to Bacchus at Nysa, 12. Date of 
his expedition arross the Indus, 
13. Ills inviLitiOM *0 Porus, 14. 
Crosses the Hydaspes, I.*)— 18. IIis 
victory over porus, 20 22 Rein- 
states himself in his kingdom, 23. 
25 Reduces the Cath.fans, 26. 
His career eastward closes at the 
confluence of the llyphasis with 
the Hesiidrnsor Sutleje. His in- 
dignationon finding his conquests 
frustrated in f’astern India by Ids 
soldiery refusing to march to the 
Ganges, .30. His spirit of further 
discoveries, 28 32.101. His mis- 
taken notions of eastern geo- 
graphy, 27 .32. Fleet got ready 
for hib return, 32 Erects altars 
to the gods, ami invokes Hercules 
and Ammon, 30 34 Slate and 
Older of his navigation on the 
Hydaspes, 34. Peril encountered 
at the junction with the stream 
of (he Acesines, .3.3. His con- 
quest of the Malli, 36—46. Se- 
verely wounded 111 the assault of 
their capital, 41. 44. .Toy of the 
array on Ins recovery, 4.5. Enters 
Sogih.ina ; builds Alexandria and 
an arseii.il on the Indus, 47. 
Surprises Oxycanus and takes his 
cities by assault, 48. Orders Mii- 
sicanus and some Brahmins to be 
rrueified, 49. llis ronqiiests on 
the l.ower Indus 49 Fortifies 
Pattala, 50 Explores the Delta 
of the Indus, and its western 
outlet to the sea, 51. Sacrifices 
to the sea god ; builds magaranes 
and dot k.s, and gives the com- 
mand of a naval expedition to the 
Persian Gulf to Nea rebus, .53 c/ 
se^. His own fienlous return 
along the coast by the route of 
Cyrus and of Semiramls, 54. et 
grq. ■'Amount of his army and 
fleet when he set out on his re- 
turn to the West, .5.5 The OriU 
|8ubmit, .56. His marrh throug 
Gedrosia, 57 61. Suflerlngsan 
privations, 58—61. He enters 
Canmaiiia, 62. Feasts and indul- 
gencles, 63. 66. Punishes Clean- 
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der, Sitalcc<», and others witli 
death, t»+. His seventy in 
the case ol' Aspjiites, (>+. Wel- 
comes Ncarclius, and sends him 
on a second vojage, 6*fi. Arrives 
in Persepolis, puts Orxnies to 
death, and confers the satrapy of 
Persis on Penreste^, 87, 88 His 
intended discoveries, and fleet on 
the Euphrates, 70 At Susa he 
condoinns Abulites, and slays Ox- 
athres witli his own hand, 72. 
Insurrection of the Medes sup- 
pressed, 72, He pardons Har- 
palus, his treasurer, 78. I'iS et 
srq. His policy of uniting the 
Macedonian and Persian inter- 
ests, 77. His nuptials with .Sta- 
tira, 78—78 His son by Rarsine, 
78. Tlie royal tent, 77. IIis lar- 
gess to the army, 80. Bestows 
crowns of gold on his captains, 

81. Ills Asiatic troops trained 
according to the Macedonian sys- 
tem, 81. He surveys the Tigris 
and the Delta with Ncarchus, 

82. Jealousy of tlic Macedonian 
veterans, 82. Alexander represses 
their mutiny at OpusH3— 87. His 
speech on dismissing the vete- 
rans, 88. Sends Craterus to Ma- 
codoni.i to supersede Anti pater, 
89. He re(|uires the (irecian 
stales to recall their banished el- 
tizciKs, 9U. His decree fur that 
object, 151. And to pay divine 
honours to himself, 90. 149. He 
repairs to Eibatana,91. Fe.stivi- 
ties 111 Media unon his return 
from India. 92 His grief tor the 
loss of Hephiestion, 94. lOl. Uis 
expedition against the Cossoians, 
9t). I.s warned by the Chaldaean 
priests not to enter Babylon, 98. 
And by the ^oothsaye^ Peitha- 
goras, 9C. 'J'he king hesitates, yet 
cnteis the city, 07. Date of nis 
return to Babylon, 98. Em- 
bassies from Borne, and from 
many nations, to the conqueror 
of the East, 99. IfO. Ill omens, 
103, 104. His residence in the 
great city, sickness and death, 
99—109. Reputed causes of his 
death, 1 07. Diary of the circum- 
stances attending it, 107. 109. 
He gave his ring or signet to 
Perdiccas, 109. 118. His charac- 
ter and vast ae*<!gns considered, 
109 -113. His toleration of every 
form of worship, 1 1 J. Ilis admi- 
nistratiun despotic, conferring 
little advantange on either his 
hvreditaiy or ncau'red domi- 
nions, 114. Not a lawgiver, 114^ 


He reduced the Macedonians 
and <4reek^ to a level with the 
Asiatics, 1 15. Council of the 
Macedonian generals at his de- 
cease, 117 Discontent of the 
.soldiers, 120. A king chosen, 
120. The comp, act between Per- 
diccas and Meleager, 125 Par- 
tition of the provinces of the em- 
pire, 127. Of Alexander’s plans, 
129. His body ordered to be 
conveyed to the sepulchre of the 
Maceilonian kings at iEgte, 150. 
The funeral car, 208 Conveyctl 
by the general Arridanis to Da- 
mascus, 209. Finally deposited 
by Ptolemy in the cemetery of 
the palace at Alexandria, '209. 
Further allusions to, 1.J2 ct seq. 
Alex.amler TEgus, son of the Mace- 
doni.in conqueror, by Roxana, 
associated with Arndieus, son of 
Philip, in the royalty, vii. 
Imprisoned with his mother by 
Cassander, 292 318. Who causes 
this young king, together with 
Roxana, to be munlcred, .319. 
Alexander, son of Poijsperchon, 
encamps before Athens, vii. 2-19. 
He fortifies the Isthmus, 29.7, 
Defends Ithoine against Cas- 
sander, ;T()2. Is nss.iSbinated at 
Sicyon, i>()3. His widow Cratu- 
sipolis, 303. 

Alexander, sucecssor of Pyrrhus 
in the throne of Epirus, viii. 8o. 
Alexander, younger brother of 
Antipater, by the aid of Pyrrhus, 
becomes {Hisscssed of half the 
kingdom, viii 18. His alarm at 
the approach of Demetrius, 18. 
Meets and receives him honour- 
ably at Dium, 16. Meditates ins 
assassination, but is hini>elf slam 
bv the guards of Demetrius, 17. 
Ale.xaiulria, city in Egypt, its 
fountlation, vi. 209. Its teinjiles, 
VII. 104. Its extensive commerce, 
111. Hcimlclire of Alexander 
the Great at, 209. 

Alexandria in the Oritis, founded, 
vii. 56. 

Alexicles, the Athenian general, iv. 

67. His death, 73. 

Amasis usurtis the throne of Egypt, 
il. 174. 

Amastns governs Heraclca, vii. 
359. Retires to Heraclca, which 
she governs during the minority 
uf her sons, viii. 2. 

Airbrocia, siege of, viii 357- 
Ammon, temple and oracle of, v], 
S13. vii 34. 52. 100 laJ. 
Amoniptiareius, resolute conduct 
of, li. 344. 
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Atnphiaraus, the Argivo prophet, 
111 148. 

Amphyctionic confederacy, i 373 
Decrees of, against .Sp.irta and 
Pliocis, V. i'fi.y Proceedings of, 
vi. 54. vii. 131. 

Amphilochus, the hero, ni, 148. 
Ainphiiiolis, the btittlc of, in. 30.3. 
Amphisha invaded by Alexander, 
leaiier of the iEtolinns, 
Amphitryon, reputed father ot Her- 
cules, 1 . 127. 

Amyntas, long of Macedonia, ii. 
2(}\. Consents to become a vas- 
sal of Darius, 205. 

Amynus 11. of Maeedon, v. 161. 
Amyntas, Maccdoni.an prince, mar- 
ries Cynant^ vii. 210. 

Amyntas, brother of Peuccstes, vii. 
226. 

Amyntas, the Macedonian admiral, 
VI 41. 

Amyrtacus assumes the title of 
king. III, 3.3 

Amythaon, legend of, i. 9G. 
Anacreon, ii. 126. 

Anaxagoras, 1. 111. Tenets of his 
[ihilosophy, II 1.35. Prosecutions 
against him, in 00 
Anaxander, king of Sparta, i. 362. 
Anaxarchus of Abdcra, vi. 305. vii. 
10 

Anaxibius, the Sjiartan admiral, 
iv 34t), Ills doleat and death, 
430 

Anaxilaus, the tyrant of Rhcgium, 
11. 319 111 222. 

Anaximander, tenets of his philo- 
sophy, 11 . 134 

Anaximenes of Miletus, n. 132. 

Tenets of liis ]ihilosophv, 1,34 
Anrhorites of India, vii. 1.5. 
Andocides, the rival of Alcibiades, 
his charatter, in. 334. Impri- 
sonineiit of, .'194. Ills expedient 
to rescue himself and triends, 

.395. Prosecution of, iv. 240. 

His embassy to Sparta, 424 
Andragiithus, an oflicer of Deme- 
trius, his treachery, vm .31. 
Andiiscus, his usurpation of the 
supreme power in Mace«loni.a, 
viii 441. llismiht.-iry ojMT.itions, 
442. His invasion of Thessaly, 

44.3. He defeats the Roman 

cavalry, 443. Being himselfover- 
coinc, he escapes into Thrace, 
44.3. 

Androcles, king of Messenia, i. 344 
Androcles, the rival of Alcibiades, 
assassination of, Iv. 44. 
Andromachus, the Elean general, 

V 137. 

Androsthenes, voyage of. ^>1* V** 
Angcas, king of Elis, L 129. 


Anippus, the Syracusian, v. 65. 
Antalculas, the peace of, iv. 4. v. 
44.3 

Antihchis, iv. 241. 

Anticyra, cunquest of, by the Ro- 
mans, VIII 261. 

Aiitigencs, vii. 81. Slays Perdicras 
in the ir.iitiiiv on the Nile, 220. 
Transiiorts tfie royal treasure 
from Susa, 242, 243. Is east into 
a pit, and burnt to death, by An- 
ti gon us, 280. 

Antigone, design of Ptolemy in 
bestowing her hand on Pyrrhus, 
VIII 5. 

Antigonia on the Orontes, founded 
by Aiitigonns, vii. 333. 

Atitiguniis Doson. successor to 
Demetrius II , vili. 129. Anti- 
gonus .at the Isthmus. 181 At 
Pelojionncsus, 185. His invasion 
of Laconia, 196. Ilis conquest 
of Sparta, I9<). His measures 
there, 200 His death, 201. Suc- 
ceeded by his adoiitcil son, Philip 
HI , 201. 

Antigonus Oonatas, yiii. 18. His 
restoration to the throne of Ma- 
cedonia, 64. His defeat of the 
Celts, 66. He recovers Cassaii- 
dria Irom the tyrant Apolludorus 
67 He is attacked by Pyrrhus, 
and defeated. 68. IIis long war 
with the Athenians, 89. He at 
length forces them to submit, 
91. Events following his death, 
118. 

Antigonus, son of Philip, is ap- 
pointed satrap of Phrygia by 
Alexander the (3 re.it, vi. 170. 
128 He flies from the proseeulnm 
of Perdicras to Europe, \ ii. 211. 
'Warns Antipater of the trea- 
chery of Perdieras, 212. On the 
death of Perdicras obtains the 
command of his army, 225. His 
alliance with Antipater, 229. Ills 
operations on the coast of Asia 
Minor, 242 His campa*gn against 
Euineties, 269. Visits Susa, 271. 
Ills itratagrms against Eumenes, 
274,275 Deteat .1 him, and com- 
mands him to be starved, and put 
to death, 277 280. Declared re- 
gent, 282. 296, 297 300. His 
navy, .305 Subdues Phrygia and 
Sviia, ffJ7. .314. On Ins return 
from the East he declares for 
Alexander TEgus and Roxana, 
318. Ills dispute with his nephew 
Ptulcinapim, .319 He invade^^ 
Egypt, .‘3,‘38, 339. His son Deme.^ 
tnub besiegi s K bodes, and is re- 
pulsed, jyi 1—348. His capital 
Antigonia on the Orontes, 358. 
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Ills c.'JTTjpaign ngainst I.ysima- 
<*lms, .‘JiS Ills gallant conduct 
111 the bitHe of IpbUb, where he 
IS ‘'lain, .‘Itii'. 

Antimenidas .itui his brother Al- 
caput. the poet, i 40^. 

Aiituichia, louiiiied liy Scleucus on 
the Oroiites, vii.or»‘). 

Antiochiis, king of iV^e^scnIa, i 3-14 

Antiochns, the Athenian general. 
His character, iv 107. Slain in 
the battle of Nolium, 108. 

AntiochiJs, burnameil the Great, 
king of Syria, VIII 321. Ills pro- 
jects of px.teniiing his einpiie, 3f2 
Me lejecLs the dictation ot the 
It Oman ambassador, 322. His 
designs on (ireocc, ‘>41. Coni- 
tnericenieiit of hostilities, 313, 
CouiiLil at Denictnas, .‘lit Ills 
advance on l^hcra', 34.'} Cele- 
biMticm of his niarnageat Chalcis, 
.■>+»). General dissoluteness of Ins 
court and camp, 3ti). Expedition 
to Acarnaiii.i, y4fi. Hattie of 
Thormcpvlu', 317. Hia army 
routed, 318. lie embarks lor 
Asia, 3*18 Effects of Ins departuic 
on the gcncial feeling in Greece, 

Aiitipater, v. 332. vi. 231 . Intention 
of supeisc'ding him in Macedonia 
by Cralerus, vii.88 llis .senti- 
ments as to Alexander, 88. On the 
death ot the king, his power coii- 
firincd by the council of the army 
at ll.ibvlon, lib. On the news of 
Alexander's decease he .sends an 
emhassy to the Athenians, Kib. 
His prospects of 6U(iport, 1(J9. 
His defeat, on which he Cakes 
refuge in Lamia, 171, 172. 179. 
His alliaiiee with Leoniiatns, 179. 
Is obeyed by the troops of I.eon- 
iiatns, who w.'(S slain iii Thessaly, 
181, 182 In cuiijunctiun with 
Crateriis he obtiiiis a victory 
over Mcno, and receives the sub- 
mission of the League, 18(5, 187. 
His character, 1 89. H is reception 
of the Athenian ainbas.sadors, 
and garrisons Muiiycfii.'i, 189 191. 
Capitulation of Athens to, 191. 
His measures at Athens, 193. lie 
proscribes and puts the Athenian 
orators to death, 195, 196. Is 
joined by Antigonus and De- 
metrius, 211, 212. He prepares 
for war against Pcrdiccas. 212. 
Sends Craterus and Neuptolemus 
against Eumenes 214. He pro- 
ceeds to Paradisus in Syria, and is 
invested with the supreme autho- 
rity, 224, 225. His reconciliation 
at Sardis with Cleopatra, 2S7i 
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228. His return to the Helles- 
pont, 2.9, 230 His disorder likely 
to prove fatal, 237- Dein.idcs rc- 
paiis to Anti [later after intriguing 
in the cause of Perdiccas, and is 
by him east into a dungeon, 237. 
At his death he aiipnints Poly- 
biierclion to succeed bun in the 
icgenev, 238. Contest that results 
from this W'lll of Aiili|Kiter, 239, 
210. He succeeds his brother 
I’hilip in the government, viii. 9. 
He murders his mother, 14. 
His kingdom invaded by Pyirlnis, 
15. Division of the kingdom be- 
tween bun and Alexander, Id. 
Oil the death of Alexander, and 
election to the sovereignty of De- 
metrius, he repaiis to the couit 
ot Lysimaehiis, 18. 

Anfi[ihilus C'lmurands the Greek 
coulcilerates. at Lairiia on the 
death of I.eostheiies, vii. 178. 
})(‘feats Lconnatus in Thessaly, 
ISO, 181 . Is defeated by Antipater 
at Craiinoii, 183 He treats with 
the legent, and the coniedurates 
lav down their arms, 1 h 7. 
Antiphon, hischaiaeter and abili- 
ties, as described by Thucydides, 

IV. '16. 

Anjtus, Ills uLCusation of Socrates, 
IV. 274. 

Aornns, Indian hill fort, taken by 
Alexander, vii. 8 — 10. 

Aphrieas or Eryx, the Assaccnian, 

vii 11. 

Apocletes, the, or Council of De- 
puties, among the Altolians, viii. 
2(J8. 

Apollodorub, a member of the Five 
Hundred, v. 301. 

Apoll'idorus, a captain of Alexan- 
der’s, vu. JXx 

Apolloiiia, siege of, by Philip, viii. 
2,57. 

Apollonides ignominiously expelled 
from the great army, iv 
Apollonides bums the Five Hun- 
drcil or council of Argos, vii. 301. 
Aiuillophanes, vii. 56. His death, 
t)2. 6(). 

Appellcs viii. 213. Hie intrigiice 
agHinet Philip, 234. et seq. Ills 
treachery, 243. He forfeits the 
king's conHdeiice, 244. He is sent 
to Corinth, and there put to death, 
24.* 

Apiieus, the Egyptian king, li. 
97. 

Arabia, voyages to the coast of, vit 
55. 66. 70. The Arabians of Petra 
repulse Demetrius, 314. The 
De-ert, 314. Sfuees of, and com- 
merce with Egypt, 314. 

I I 
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Arabitps, the, and river Arabius, 


VII. 55. 

Arachobia, victories of Craterus in, 

vii. 62 . 

Aracus, the Spartan admiral, iv 4 
145. 

Arattas.Arashtras, or Aratrioi,vii.4. 
Aratus, viii. W. F.icU in his early 
life, 95 Traits of < bararter, 9(» 
He nieiht.ites the recovery of 
Sicyon, D6. His first romantic 
cxpeditiorj. 'K He suriirises the 
city, 99. Ilia difficulties in the 
goverriinent, 101 His great po- 
pularity, 1(.> He seeks and ob- 
tains assistance from Ptolemy, 
104 His judicious settleiiu iit of 
the claims ot all jiaities, 105 
He is aiipointed general of the 
Atiueari League, 107 He siir- 
[tnses Corinth, 111. He obtains 
(KiKsession of the city, 11‘2 At- 
tempts upon Algos, 113. Further 
ex]>editions, 114 etseq He in- 
vades Attica, 121, Further at- 
tempUs upon Argos, 123. Hit. 
movements in the South, J5J. 
His great influence in thcAchtraii 
League, J52 He is defeated by 
Cleomenes. 1(77. Ills dangerous 
intrigues, 171 Receives the title 
of Strategiis Autocrator, 178 His 
negotiations with CleomeneSjlT**. 
His inroad into Argohs, 194 He 
makes war on il'Aoli.i. and sud'ers 
a defeat, 217. <’/ 4< q. H e goes out 
ot offiee, and is .succeeded by Ins 
son, 227. His death, 2.19. 

Aratus the younger, succeeds his 
father 111 the ottiic ot general of 
the Achtean I.o.igne, viii 227 
He arcompHiiiosPhjlip in Ins ex- 
peditions, 231, He gams the 
King’s confidence, 2. Conceives 
disgust at some parts of l’hilip'.s 
conduct, 2.06. 

Arcadia, its situation, i. 19. Itsi.c. 
culiiir features, and chaiactcr of 
the people, 21. 

Arcesus, V .3.0. His death, .36 
Arccsilaiis 1I.,ii IfXi. 

Archedemui, lii.s low extraction and 
character, iv. 128. His act leatioii 
against the Athenian geiieral.s, 
129. 

ArchelniJB, v, 1.07. Pros’erous state 
of Macedonia during his reign, 
K8. Murder of, 160. 

Archclaus, governor of Mcsojio- 


tainia, vii. 127. 

Arehestratiis, ihn Athenian com- 
mander, ill. 10?. 

Archias, v. 16. His death, .*54. 
Archias, officer accompanying Ne- 
archus in his voyage, vii. 6.;, G6.71. 


Archias, of Thurii, pursues the 
orators Hyperidos, &c., vii. 196. 
Witnesses the execution, by poi- 
son, of the orator Demosthenes, 
197. 

Archidainus, king of .Sparta, iii. 7. 
His advice to the assembly during 
the debate on the subject of the 
Corinthian war, 107 Hisaddres-, 
to the army at the be'ginning of 
the war with Athens, 118, His 
nf‘goti.stion.s with the Plateaus, 
143 His extraordinary expedient 
at the siege of Platea, 146 

Archid.iTiius, the son of Agosilans, 
expedition of, v. .97. Speech of, 
133. 

Archilochus, the poet, ii. 124. 

Arch mils, iv. 2.34. 

Arclioii, obtains the government of 
Ikabylonia, vii. 127 

Artlionides, a SiccI chief, his alli- 
ance with the Alhoinaiis, iii. 
4()i>. 

Arihons, See “ Athens.” 

Ardoates, king ol Armenia, vii. 

J68. 

Arcus, king, his unsuccessful expe- 
dition against tlic AOtoliaiis, viii, 
49 


Argjrus attempts to mount the 
throne of M.icpdon. v 173 
Arganihoiiius, the Tartessinn king, 
11 lOS. 

Arginusip, the battle of, iv, 120. 
Argoinxiitic exjiodition the legend 
of, I 142. Religious gioiiiulwork 
ol the legend, H.5. Its hnstorical 
foundation, 146. Its connection 
with the Trojan War, 153 
Argos, internal condition of, ili, 
.312. Alh.incc of, will) Spirta, .353. 
Change in Ihe policy of, 3.54. 
Counter revolution, .;55 Burn- 
ing of the Prytaiiciuin and demo- 
cratic council of I'lvo Hundred 
at, VII .301. Unsuccessful attack 
iilKin, by Pyrrhus, w ho is defeated 


and slam, vui. 75, Attempts of 
A rates upon, 12.3 .Submission of, 
to ( leomenos, 177 Defence of, 
by Nabis, .324. Liberty of, so- 
lemiilv pioclaimod, .328. 

Argvraspids, the, vii. £67- They 
seisie mid bind Kiimencs, 279. 
Their turbulent spirit, £82. 

Anabigiies, biolherof Xerxes, slain 
in the battle of Salamis, ii. 3Jl. 

Ariararbes, i ij. 128. Defeated nrid|^ 

g it to death in Asia Minor by^? 
crdiecas, 205. 


Arigieum, city near the Indus, 
vH. 7. 


Ariobwzanes, satrap of Phrygia, 
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Aristagoras, his expedition to 
Ndxos li. 207- Failure of the 
expedition, 2()0. Incites the 
lomans to revolt, 210. 

Aristandor, of Tclmissus, Alexan- 
der’s Lyeiari soothsayer, vi. 110. 

AnstiMis, the Corinthian com- 
mander, 111 . 102 

Aristides, ii. 20!) His interview with 
ThcmibtoeleSi.'K).') Establishes his 
eoiiritry in an honourable and 
Well-earned pre-eminence, .*371. 
Hts death, .*175. 

Aristii>piis, his connection with 
Cyrus, iv. 287. 

Ansto, stratagem of, m. 4.‘32. 

Ari.stolnilus, vi. Ifj;!. vii 99. llis 
detail.s ol the death of Alexander, 
107. 

Anstocrates, king of Arcadia, i. 
3d2. Ills treachery and death, 
3(37 

Anstocrates, the Athenian general, 
IV. 8. TiniieHohment of, 129. His 
execution, 1.3(3. 

Aristodemus, story of, i. ,319 Slain 
in the battle of Pla(.ea, ii JiSO 

Aristodemus, and Alexander, son 
of Polvvsperelion, vii M'-J, ,M)3. 

Anstogciton, conspiracy of, ii. 67. 
Execution of, (»y. 

Aristolimus, Ins tyranny and violent 
death, vin. K7. 

Aristomenes, king of Messenia, his 
birth and character, i J.>9. His 
wonderful exploits and escapes, 
364. His death, .‘kiS. 

Anstonicus, the tyrant of Mcthyna, 

vi. 210 303. 

Aristoiiieiis, proscribed by Anti- 
patcr, vii, 195, 196. 

Ari.sionous, vii. 117. 119. 128. 

Aristophanes, the eotnic poet, iii. 
300. Review of his writings, iv. 
SOO. His political vieus, 253. 
Attacks the Sophists, 260. Mo- 
tives whieh induced him, 270. 

Aristophoii, the orator, v. 238. 

Aristotle, i. 8J. Ills inAiienre on 
the mind and character of Alex- 
ander the Great, vi. 92. Is re- 
ptirted by some to have been con- 
cerned in poisoning Alexander, 

vii. 107. Is forccxl to withdraw 
from Athens, on a charge of im- 
piety, 189. 

Arrhabseus, prince of Lyccstis, r. 
158. 

Arrian of Nicomedla, vi. 1.53. 

Arrian, ehronology of the historian, 
vii. 13. On Alexander's battles 
in India, 19. On the retreat of 
the Macedonians from the Hy- 
phasis, 2'i. Descnbcs the. serpents 
and syrtes of Uie deserts of Ge« 
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drosia, 58, 50. Historical details 
from his works, 84. 107. 

Arridreiis, a Macedonian general, 
vii. 130. 209. 

Arridaeiis, Philip, son of Philip by 
Philinna, vi. 61. Either imbecile 
or suffering from jmison given by 
Olympias, vii. 120. Proclaimed 
king by the Macedonian army 
at Babylon, 121. Perdiccas con- 
strains him to punish the par- 
ti'sans of Meleager with death, 
12(3. Edict of, 246, 247. Is put 
to death after a battle by queen 
Olympias, 285. 

Arsaces, lieutenant of Tissapherncs, 
bis perfidy and cruelty, iv. 80. 

Arsaces, a prince of ceiitial India, 
vii. 31. 

Arsaincs, fi.itrap of Asia, vi. 260. 

Arsnioe, daughter of Ptolemy and 
Berenice, her marriage to Lysi- 
macluis, viii. 2. P.irticulnrs con- 
nected with her history, 42. rf 
Her alliance with Ptolemy 
C'cr.aunus, and its unhappy re- 
sults, 50. r/ se(/ 

Arsites, satrap of Phrygia, vi. 155. 

Artaba/unes, son of Darius, dis- 

{ >utes the succession with his 
>rot her Xerxes, li 249. 
Artabaziis, his military operations, 
11 317. 

Artabazus, the satrap, v. 219. Sub- 
mission of, to Alexander, vi. 246. 
Artaphornes, satrap of the Abiatic 
coast ol the yEgian, n 206. His 
cruellies, 209. His regulations 
in luma, 225. 

Artas, a Meshapian chief, iii. 429. 
Artagete.s, governor of Scstos, ii. 
.360. His cruel fate, .361. 

^ Arttn^erxes, his reception of The- 
mistocles, ii. 388. Sends bribes 
to the principal Spartans to use 
their influence so as to engage 
their countrymen in an cxpedi. 
tion against Attica, in. 27. His 
message to the Greeks, iv. 311. 
His death, vi 130. 

Artemis, sanctuary of, at Orcho- 
menus, vii. 302. 

Arfcmisia, queen of Cana, ii. 303. 

309. V. 304. vi 81. 

Arybas, king of Epirus, ri. 79. 
Asander, vi. 160. vii. 128. Satrap 
of Caria, 228. 307. 

Asi'lepiodorus. satrap of Syria, vi. 
£95. Succeeds to Peiiccstes ip 
Persia, vii 282. 

Asia, Alexander the Great de« 
signed to Hellenise, vii. 112. And 
planted numerous Greek colo- 
nies, 112 et passfm. Insurrectiop 
of the Greek colomsu in, 203k 

2 
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Aspotics of Hindostan, vii. H. 

AaiiH, the K^'ncalogicai poet of 

SainoH, I. 

A’^ojiiiis, son of I'lionnin, in 17 > 

A<>p.xsia, her connection with I’en- 
cles. III 87. l*ro.sccution aj^aniiit 
her, 88. 

A.spasians, or Jlipii.isians of India, 
vn. () 

Aspasttvi, satr.ap of Carmaina. llis 
execution, vii (il-. 

Assacem.ins, liiduni trihe, vii fi. 

Asty.iges. ii l‘.4. Dethroned by 
('vru', It) j 

Astvliis ol t’rotnn, i TiSO 

Athieinen(“., t oloiuos founded by 
him, 1 27*'. 

Afliainos, the Mini'an rhiet, ii 8h‘. 

AtlianaKoras, th^ Syracusan oiator, 
III .i83 

Atlieiiodoru'., the Athenian ge- 
neral, V. 22 J. 

Atlienians, n. 77. iv. 'I'hoir 
grext sutlenngs during tlic Mege 
ot Laeha res, VIII II TIn-ir cou- 
rage and patieiicx' during the 
negeof Antigoiius. HP 

Athenian coiitederacv, revival and 
growth of tlie, v. 2i)J 

Attieiiodorus, leadex ( f the Greek 
revolt in Asia, is nsaa.s:»inated, 
\ii 2(J.J 

Atlieiis, Inrin of government at, 
when the Adienianti fiist came 
into collision willi the Pcrsiaiis, 
II I. Tribes of, 8, 4. 7. Tin* 
kings, Ceeiops, Cranaiis, and 
Krielilhoiiiiis, .8. I’andion, 4 
lleign ot Tlioscus, A. Ho col- 
lect jd the tribes in, 8. Theseus 
coiisidered as the founder of the 
deinoiracv, 1). 11 Privileges of 
the oligarchy, JO, 11 14. 'I'he 
tribes subdividnl into fdiratnes, 
12. d7. Woiship of Zeus and 
Apollo at, IJ. llsuriialion of 
Mcnektliciis at, lo. Death of 
Codrus ; his son Mcdoii arcbon 
for life, 15 Di'cennial arehons, 
16. Cause of the deposit ion of 
Huipomenes, Id, 17, 18. Aniui.tl 
ai'choiis, Ifi, The polemarch, IG. 
Laws of Draco, 18. ,'JG. Conspi- 
racy of Cylon, 20. 2‘3. Mcgatlcs 
commands the death of the con- 
spirators, 22. Laws of Solon, 23 
SO. .36—54. War of Megar.i, 24, 
Epitneiiides invited by the Athe- 
maiis, 27. 29, 30. Cratinus and 
Ari’itodemus devote themselves 
to death, 29. Court of the 
Areiopagus. 29. Temple <if the 
Eiimcnidfcs on tho tlill of Mars, 
29. Council of the bow Hun- 
dred. 40. The 


57 fiO. 73 Con^titiifion, 43. 48, 
Court of the lleluca, 44. The 
AthcMiian women, 51 Tlio navy 
ot, 52 Con(litu)n of .sla\C!» at. .0.3. 
J.ycurgiis, Megricles and Peisis- 
tratiis, chir-fs o' the flirce factions 
.at, .00. Power ot Peisistratus, .On 
b(J ()2. flO Temples built hy 
him, 6.3 Hipparchus .sl.iin by 
Harmodiiis and A ristogeilon, 
t,l — Gs Tyranny ot Hijipias, f'l. 

72 The Amphictyoiis rebuild 
the temple of Dcljihi, 70. Cleus- 
f holier, 71. 77. .Sjiartaiis under 
C leomeiics invade .Xttica, 71 77. 
7;i, 80 Vu tones of the Athc- 
ni.ins over the Jlu'oiians, and at 
Cli.iltis, 78 Atbeniaii embassies 
tn riiiliji, king of Maredon, .'it 
I'cll.i, V ri J7. .343 346 3.')7. llati- 
ficadoii ot file treaty with tliat 
monardi, .31)1 Ttieir return, .362 
Heport nude by .F.schines, .3ii3. 

A tliinl embi'-^y of the Athe- 
nians, .367 Public opinion at 
Athens regarding the mcasuies 
of King Philip, iI/iO 'I'he Atho- 
iiinns iiK lied ag.iiiist Alexander 
by Demosthenes, vi. I(i4. 'They 
send that or.itor with other en- 
voys to apfiease him ; result of 
this mission, 1(>6 'Their receji- 
lion of Harpdlus gi\es ofTenee to 
tlie Maeciloni.in eonqucrnr,\ ii 74. 

89 9.}. Macedonian p.iriy at Athens 
I.'.'j. Demand tor ilie .surrentler 
of the Atheniati oratois, 113. 190. 
C.itise of “ tlU‘ crown,’’ a mark 
of approb.ition by his fellow rifi- 
zciiH to Demosthenes, J3.7 — 140. 
Impeachment ol Leoerates by 
Taeiirgus, J4.0. Aciministration of 
Lveurgm, son of I.yc ophion, 141. 

1 17 'The exiles, 1.71' Or tiiepoliti. 
c.il conduct of Demosthenes, 
1.55 l(i-4 'i’he Athenians assert 
the liberty ot Orccte, 16.5— UiO. 
Dcdeat of Anfipnter by Leos- 
thenes, and blockade of Lamia, 
171, 172 Defeat of the Athp- 
nidii navy by Chins, 183. JCm- 
lussies to Anlip.iter, 188, 189. 
Phociori, 189, 237 270. Capitu- 
lation to Antipi-ter, IfX). Mu- 
Iiyehia garrisoned by the Mace- 
donian!., 191. 19.3. 237. Pursuit 
of the oiators atid death of 
Demosthenes, 195 197. Athe- 
nians surrender their freedom, 
222. Hevolutuin at Athens, 249. ^ 
Alexander, son of Polv'*perchon, 
encamps at, 249. P'hoeion in 
the Macedonian camp, 2.50,251. 
His condemnation and death, 
253. 2.75. 'Ireaty with Caasander, 
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who ocriii)ips the city, 2ri3. E\- 
pcHitiun ot Deiucfrius, to recover, 
viii 7 Lacharcji heromes iiia<^tcr 
of it, 10. SiOKc of, by Laeharcs, 
11. Hy AntiKones, 8!.<. Att.uk 
upon, by Philip, Embassy 

of the Three Philosophers to 
Koine, 4Jb 

Atossa, (iaiiMhter of Cyrus, .iiul the 
most honourable among the wives 
of IXinus, 11 . prj, 

Ato«s.i, the prunes^, vi J.>I. 

At rax, unsureessful siege of, by 
ilaminirius, MM ypp. 

Atrojiates, v.ifrap of Media, vi. 
312; VII. 'J'J l‘J7 

Attaginus ol Thebes, n SJ2. 

Attalus, VI. 7S, his deatli, 107. 

Aftalus of Poigam.i, iiKludcii in 
the treaty ol the ACtohans with 
Rome, viii. 'JtiU ills nnlitaiy 
operations, 2<i.3 ttscq 

Attalus, admiral ol Peidiroas; his 
services in India, vii. IS. Takes 
Tyre, 222. Embraces the cause 
of Eundice, 224 Uis cnterpriitcs, 
227. t'2 s<(j. 

Attiea, 1 . 1.1. 111 . 2.i7. Invasion 

I ,of, by C.i'saiider, \iii. 6 IJyAn- 
tigonus, 01 Ky Arafus, 121. Sec 
“ Athens,” “ Maiathon,” &'e 

Audat.i, Illyrian princess, vii 210. 

Antocles, the Athenian general, v. 
217. 

Autolycus put to death by order 
of the Thirty, iv. 18:3. 

Autophr.idates, .satrap of the Ta- 
purians, VI 24i). 

Autophrudates, satrap of I.ydia, vi. 
128 

Axiothea, wife of Nicocles, her 
despair and heroic death, vii. 

32:3. 

Azeluiicus, king of Tyre, vi. 202. 

B. 

Bahvlon, trinniphant entry of 
Alexander into, vi. 226. The 
great temple of, vii. <17. Death 
of Alexander the Clreat at, 107 
— 109. Became a port of com- 

mercial importance, 111. Coun- 
cil of the Macedouiaii generals 
at, 117. 

Bacchus or Dionysus, tradition of 
his conquest of India, vii. 11. 
Festival of, <J2. 

Bacchyhdcs, the poet, iii, 71. 

Bactria, vii. II. Greek colonists 
in, consider it as a land of hufie- 
less exile, 28. These revolt and 
set out on their return, 75. Mas- 
sacre of insurgents by Perdiccas, 

S02.m 
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Baghistane, garden and monuments 
ot, VII. 92 

K.trsaeiitc», satrap of Araehosia, vi. 
288. 

Baryaxes, the Mede, his jircsunip- 
tioii, and punishment, vii. 72. 

Battiis, legend of, ii. 95. 

Bjttii.s II , 11 . 100. 

JJattus HI., II. 100. 

Bazira, its capture by Alexander, 

VII 8. 

Belesis, satrap of Syria and As- 
► \ria, IV. 206. 

Bcllerophon, his adventnies, i 12'7. 

Btssus, satra]! of Baitria, vi 216. 
Capture and iiuuishmcnt ot, 281. 
Doom of, 205. 

Bianor, vi I'K). 

Bblor, dismissed from his govern- 
inciit by Antigoiiu-, vii. 28.'3. 

Ku'Otia, (iivihion of, i. 0. tharacter 
ot the people, 13. Eliily inha- 
bitants ot, 31). 

Boeotians, the, assertion of Ihcir 
independence oi Dc‘inetrni.s, but 
alterwards they suhnnt to his 
terms of peace, vin. Jy. They 
revolt, and are again reduced to 
submission, I'h At the instiga. 
timi ot Pyrrhus, they again revolt, 
and alter a protr.icted siege, sur- 
render at diseretion, 25 

Boges, the Persian governor of 
Einn, Hi. 3. 

Brachylus, muidcr of, vni 315. 

Brahmin anchorites, I.*). 

Brahmins, influence of the, vii. 
37. 49. 

Brasidas, exploit of, iii. 128. Cou- 
rage and zca) of, 239. His expe- 
dition toThr.icc, 266. Ilis exjie. 
diiion to Macedonia, 272. His 
gu.arrel with Pcrdiccas, 273. 
Marches against Amphipolls, 
285. Popularity of, 288. Con- 
quests ol, 290. Prevailed upon 
once more to join his forces to 
a Macedonian army, 295 His 
second quarrel witli Perdiccas, 
296. .Slam in the buttle of Ain- 
phijiolis, 504. 

Brennus, a Celtic general, his 
march into Macedonia, and vic- 
tory over Soathenes, viii. 55. la 
defeated by the Greeks, 58. His 
successlbl inroid into ACtoha, 59. 
His attack on Delphi, 61. His 
defeat. 63. 

Bryas, the Argive chief, iii 355, 

Bulls. See Sperthias, ill, 163. 

Bucephola, city founded upon the 
death of the horse Bucephalus^ 
vii. 24. 

Byiantium, siege of, vi. 43. Regu- 
lation of the nicrarchy, 51. 

3 
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C. 

Cabul, city and river, vii. 5. 

Cabiira, 0^to^|Mlla, or Kica?a, the 
modern Cabul, vii 5 

Cadmeaiis, the, ancient inhabit- 
ants of Thrlics, I lU‘1 

Cadmus, i. 'i'he first who in- 
troduced letters among the 
Greeks, 2 'jM 

Cadiniih of Miletus, said to be the 
tir'.t to htivf applied prose to an 
historical subject, i. 127. 

C.Tsar, the dictator, i. 18. 

Calaiius or .Sfihincs, vii. 15. This 
Indian philosoiiher burns him- 
self at Sus.i, 78. Serious drinking 
match at his funeral, 7^. Hi.h 
prcdietiOM as to Alexander s 
death at Rabvlon, !J7 

Calauroa, island of, i. 23. Death 
of Demobtheiios in the temple 
of Poseidon or Neptune in, vu 
MU 

Caliatia, Odcssus, and Greek cities 
near the Kuxinc, vii.ilO?. Siege 
of, 307. 

Callias, the Athenian general, in. 
](>2 Slain in the battle of Puti- 
du'a, 1U4'. 

Callias, the Eiibcean, vi. 19. 

Callias of Cliah is, vi 4.1 

Callii rates distinguished as the 
most beautiful person m the 
Grecian army, ii JlU. 

Callicralefi, embassy of, viu. 377. 
rf .vt’iy. His innucnoe in the 
cou.kmIk of the Acluean League, 
.'ld2. His servility towards Home, 
423. His cruelty and rapacitv, 
427. (icneral detestation of hu. 
conduct, 429. llis illness and 
death, 4-10. 

Callicratidas succeeds I.\ sander as 
admiral, iv. 11.7. Successes of, 
120 . 

Callimachus, the polemarch, li. 
S89. 

Caliimcdon, the exile, his address 
to Antipater, vil. 190. 

Callinus, the Kpliesi.in poet, ii 1.78. 

CallisthencH, the .Athcni.in general, 
V. 187. Ditferent acouunts .is to 
the manner of his death, vi 32.7. 

CallUt.’-atua, the Athenian orator, 
V. 38. 65. 

Callixenus comes forward as the 
accuser of the Athenian generals, 
iv.l31. 

Calydon, i. 99. .... 

Calydoiiian boar, chase of the, i. 
142. 

Cainarina^ debate at, iii. 404. 


Cambyscs, the son and heir of Cy- 
rus, II 17.3. His death, IS‘2. 

Carduchian.<i, the, iv. J41 

C.*irians Sec “Leleges,” i. 4.3. 

Carmatiia, vii. 50. Alexander en- 
ter«i Kerman Irom GedrOM.a, 02. 
Insurrection of tfic Carni.mians, 
07. 

Carthaginians, the, vu. 99. 

Caryitus, tiiege of, ii. 232. 

('.ishinire, kingdom of, vii S. 

C.ispiaii Sea, Heraelides sent to ex- 
plore the, VII. 101, 11 1. 

Cabsandor, vi 1.71. vu 89 His 
interview with Alexander at 
Ikibylon, 10.7 HI iibCd by the 
king, and reported to have taken 
revenge, lOli, 1U7. Is appointed 
rhiliarch in comm.'ind of the 
cavalry by his father, Anfipater, 
vii 22J tie orders the execution 
of Dem.ides and Demeas, 2.38. 
ills dissimulation on the appoint- 
ment of Poivsperchon to succeed 
Antipater, 2J9. His < landestiue 
flight, 2-10. The A tin mans ca- 
iiifulatc to Cassanilei, 2b2. Ho 
hiys siege to Pydtia, 287. .Makes 
himself master of Macedonia, 
and puts OlyinpM.s, mother of 
Alexander the Great, to death, 
290, 291. He iinprisoiis Roxana 
and her son at Ainphipolis, 291, 
292. Marries Thess.iloniee, and 
founds the cities of rhessulomca 
and Cassandrea, 292. roicesthe 
pass of Iherinopyhe, 2‘i.3 Re- 
builds the Bmotian Tliebcs, 293 
— 29.7 Puts Ilox.ana and Alex- 
ander A'.gus to death, 31“ 11 is 

mines compared with those of 
his rivals for power, .'322. His 
unsuccessful attempt to recover 
Corey ra, viii. .7. His invasion of 
Attica, 6 He relinquishes his 
design, 7 IIisdeath,8. Is suc- 
ceeded by his soil Philip, 9. 

Cassandrea, recovery ot, by Anti- 
gonus, from Apolludorus, viii, 67. 

Cathicans, Indian race, vii. 25. 
Their total defeat by Alexander, 
26. 

Caucones, the origin of the, i. 42. 

Cecrops, i. 37. His doubtful origin, 66. 

Ceibus succeeds his father, Te- 
menus, at Argos, i. 271. 

Celts, the, tlicir invasion of Mace- 
donia, viii. 52. Its consequences, 
ft sf(f. Their inroads into 
iEtolia, .79. Attack on Delphi, 
61. Their retreat, 63. 

CcphiFOcIotiis, the Athenian ge- 
neral, IV, 148. V 219. 

CcraunuB. See “ Ptolemy." 

Cersoblcptes, king of Thrace, V. 
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222. His negotiation with Athens, 
£25 Ts omittoil in the treaty 
with King Philip, :}5^. IIis do- 
ininioiis invaded by Philip of 
Maccdon, 357, .358. 

Chabinas, the Athenian general, v. 
37 ScMit to establish the Athe- 
nian asremlency m Eiiboe.i, 226. 
Death of, 2.1'i 

Chjproii, established as t 3 'rant in 
I’ellciic, vii. 151. His inalver- 
s.'iltun and punishment, vih. 
375 

Cha^ronea, the battle of, vi. 60 

Chaldiean priests warn Alexander 
of his iiiipending fate, vii. y6. 
Their predietion of the power of 
Seleueus, 2S,‘3. 

Cliaiccdoii, siege of, iv. 96 

Chaleidouii, his exi>cdition to ('hios, 
iv 8 To Ionia, 11. Siieecss of, 
at Miletus l‘j 

Ch.ikidians, the, the first Greeks 
who gamed a footing in Sicily, ii. 
92. 

Chaleis fortified by the ICubceans, 

. IV. 83 

Chaones, the, i. .36 

Chares, the \thenian general, v. 
13. 209. lenders the service of 
Artah.izus, 2J.'j. Se'^tus taken 
by, 2 .j 9. Describes the teat of 
Alexander, vii. 77. 

Charideintis of Dreus, v. 18.5. His 
treachery, 7<87. 

Charilaus proclaimed king of 
Sparta, i 294. 

rharmidcs killed in the battle of 
Munychia, iv 202. 

Cliarmades, his expedition to Si- 
cily, lu £3,3. 

(’haroti, V. 31. Placed at the hc.id 
of the govern merit of Thebes, 
with the title of llieotarch, 35. 

Cheileos of Tegea, ii. 274. 

Cheirisophus, iv. 291. Ills death, 
352. 

Cbenab river, named the Accsines, 
vii. 2‘j. 36. 

Chios, battle of, viii. 283. 

Choes, Choaspes or Kvaspla, river, 

vii. 6, 7. 

Choereas, iv. 60. 

Chremonidian war, the, viii. 91. 

Cilicia, operations of Demetrius in, 

viii. 38. 

Cimon, father of the celebrated Mil- 
tiades, ii. 62. 

Ctmnn, son of Miltiades, iii. 1. His 
death. 37. 

Cinadon, conspiracy of, iv. 379. 
Execution of, 381. 

Cinetes, the, 1. 81. 

Cissidas, commander of the Syracu> 
san auxiliaries, v. 122. 


Cleander, vi. 220. Put to death by 
Alex.indcr, vii 63. 

Cleanor, the Greek general, iv. .331. 

Cle.trchiis, his expedition to the 
HcHcapoiit, IV 8 Sent a second 
time to the Bosporus, 92. Joins 
Cyrus, 285. His leply to Tissa- 
phcnics, 315. His interview with 
TiRsai>hernes, 320. Arrest and 
execution of, 324. 

Cleandas, intrusted with the go. 
veriimcnt of Amphipolis, in. 300. 

Cleisthcnes, tyrant of Sicyon, i. 383. 

Clcitus, VI. 158 Appointed satrap 
of B.ictna, 305. Is murdered by 
Alcxciiuler, .‘J07. 

Clcitus, Maci'donian admiral, de- 
feats the Athenians under Ketion, 
All, 18.3. He celebr.ites his vic- 
tory of Amorgiis, 183, 184, He 
defeats Nicanor in the Propontis, 
2t»0. I.S surprised .and totally de- 
feated by .\ntigoniis, 2r)i. Is 
slain by I.}hiin.ichus, 261. 

Cleocrifus, the herald of the Mys- 
tones, hi9 address to the con- 
querors after the battle of Muny- 
chia, iv. 202. 

Cleoinbrotus, his expedition against 
Thebe.s, v. 49 Slain in the battle 
of Leuctra, 75. 

Cleomedcs, expedition of, to Melos, 
in 3>7. Tragical I ^suc, 361. 

Cleomencs, king of Sparta, ii. 71. 
Ihes miserably by his own hand, 

OCX) 

C'lcomenes, satrap of Egypt, vii. 73. 
104 127. 

Cleomencs II., king of Sparta, viii. 
69. 

Cleomenes, son of Leonid.is, hi.s 
marriage to Agistis, widow of 
Agis IV., VIII. 147. Her great 
influence over him, 148. His 
accession to the throne, on the 
death of Leonidas, 149. lie con. 
templates a similar reform to that 
attempted by Agis, 149. Is sus- 
pected of the murder of Eiiryda. 
inidas, son of Agis, 150. Success 
of his first military expeditions, 
15 Gl His conduct towards Archi. 
damns, 1.57. Further conquests, 
1.59. He commences operations 
towards a revolution in Sparta, 
161 . He removes the ephoralty, 
and explHiiis his motives to the 
people, 162 He unfolds his plant 
of reform, 153. Having settled 
his reforms, he proceeds on fVesh 
expeditions, 168. His great sue- 
cess, 169. Cleomenes at Argot, 
177. His negotiations with 
Aratus, 179. Further move- 
ments, 181. Receives inform- 
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ntion of the death of Agiati'*, ISt 
f’leonicncs ai Megalopolis, 

His defeat at the battle of Sel- 
lasia, He sails for Alex- 

andria, IIW. Clconienes at Alex- 
andria, 201. Plots lormcd .tj'.onst 
him 111 the court of Alexander, 
203. His last desperate attempt 
to c*5c:i|)e, 201 His death, 20o. 
Cleomeiiie war, the, i m. I'll. 
Cleon, his character. Ill 180 Slain 
in the battle of Aniphipolis, .lOl. 
(/leoind.ih, a commander of Pto- 
lemy’'*, at Corinth, vii .‘i.i.l 
CJconym'is, slam in the battle of 
la‘urti.1, V '/o. 

Cleonymiis, Spartan, takes ('orcyra, 
VI' o'hi Seeks the aid of Pyr- 
rhus to wrest the crown from 
Arens, viii. 70. 

Cleopatra, riauithter of Philiji and 
Olympias, her hand sought hy 
I.eonnaliis, vn 178 She is pro- 
mised by the queen to Perdiceas, 
2 It) Her counsels to Enmenos 
at Sardis, 228 Ls murdered by 
couimand of AntiKoniis when 
aboui to marry Ptolemy, .124 
Cleopatra, widow of Pcruitcas of 
]Macedon, v. JTiS 

Cleojiatr i, niece of Attains, her 
marriage with Philip ot Maredon, 
vi 78 Murdered by Olympias, 
8.'i 

Cleophon, iv 80. Ilia imprison- 
ment and de.ith, Ihl, 

Cnemus, the Spartan admiral, iii. 
140. 

CodriH, king of Athens, i. .'52. 
Cocniis, VI. 242. vn 17. 21 11a- 

r3ngue.s Alexander on the iie- 
ce.ssity of quitting India, 2!) His 
funeral obsequies on the bank of 
the Hydaapes, .‘>1. 

Cccratadas, iv. 98. IIi.s character, 

srA. 

Coes, the tyrant of Mitvlcnc, stoned 
to death by the people, ii 202 
Ctrsyra, wife of Pisistratus, u. <50 
Commissioners, Roman, appointed 
by the senate to settle the aflairs 
in Macetlonia after its siibmn-sion, 
viii. 415. Their proceedings. 
With observations upon, 410 et 
srq. Their extensive jurisdic- 
tion, 419. Gross partiality of 
their measures, 420. I'heir ex- 
orbitant demands upon the Achw- 
ans, 425. Their measures to- 
wards settling the future con- 
dition of Greece, 455. 
Comontorius, the Celtic general, 
establishment liy him of an in- 
dependent kingdom in Thrace, 
viii. 6f. 


Conon, iv 110. Defeats tlie .Sptir 
l.ans HI the battle of Arginuia’, 
121 His negotiations at the 
Persian court, 411 His inter- 
view with Artaxerxes, 412 Ills 
imprisonment, 4.34. 

C'ophen, n\or formed by the con- 
fluence of the Cahill and IVn- 
iljshir, VII. ,7. Alexander’s pas- 
sage of the, 6. Its tributary 
stream.s, 6, 7, 

Corcyra, eonquest of, by Deme- 
trius, vin 28 

Corey fecan war, commencement of 
the. 111 ')'{ 2 "1.7 

(’oriiiii. 1 , the Thetan poetess, id. 
71. 

Corinth, battle of, iv. 40b'. Is 
garrisoned hy Ptolemy, king of 
Egypt, vn .‘12 3, Surrenders to 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, ,3 52. Con- 
gress at, .a 7J. Movements of 
Aralus on, viii 111. Siege of, 
by L yiiiiictius, .‘302 Destruc- 
tion ot, by Mummius, 45.3. 
Coyonea, the b.ittle of, in 41 . 
Coronus, the king of the Ii<'ipi(h.s, 
I 10‘3. 

Corupedion, battle of, viii. 45. 
Coryb.tnfes, the, i 78. 

Corydallus, of Anticyra, ii. 28fi. 
Cor’ylas, the P.iphl.igonian king, iv. 
‘J47 

Cotvs, king of Paphlagonia, iv, 

:wj 

Colys, king of Thrace, v, 187. 
Review ot his reign, 2li) His 
violent e'eath, 219. Division of 
his kingdom, 221 

t'mannon In thisb.ittlc Antipater 
.ind Craterus dele.it Antiphilus 
and Mono, the commanderg of 
the Grecian confeticrates, vii. 
ISfi 

Craterus, a celebr.ited captain in 
the Indian campaign under Alex, 
atider, vn. 6. 18.22. Uiiildssome 
new cities there, 24. Conducts 
the M.icedoninn advanced guard, 
on the king’s return, down the 
Hvdaspes, S5 37. His victorious 
march through Arachosia to re- 
join Alexander in Cannania, 50. 
(32. His nuptials with Amastris, 
7b. Sent with the veterans to 
Macedonia, 88. Purjiose of his 
mission, 88. Appointed regent 
in Europe together with Anti- 
pnter, IP). His arrival In llies. 
saly with veteran troops fi'om 
Asia, 185 l Resigns the com- 
mand to the regent AntRiater, 
J85, He marries Phila, daugh- 
ter of Antipater, and joins the 
regent in an expedition against 
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^tolia, 199. Ho is sont to attack 
Kiimoncs, 214 Veneration ot the 
Macedonian army for him, 215 
Stratagem of Kiimciics to pre- 
vent his troops /rom recognising 
( rateriis, 'iW C’ratcrus, mor- 
tally wounded, is lamented by 
the victorious Kumencs, 215, 215. 

CraleruB, compiler of the Athe- 
nian state documents, ut *38 

Crates, an Athenian jihdosophpr, , 
heads tlie embassy to Demetrius, 
vin SCt i 

Cratcsipolis, widow of Alexander, j 
governs Sicyon, vii .“Oo. .‘>2d I 
Visit of Demetrius to her, j 

Cratesi]>pidas, the Athenian ad- 
miral, IV. 91. 

Crntirius, an Athenian youth, vo- 
luntarily devotes liimself tor his 
country, and is joined in death 
by his friend Aristodeimis, ii. 29. 

Cre.snhontes, i, 25*». 254 312. 

( iretnens, i 90. vii. (»1 

Crissa, the vale of, i. 8. 

Cntolaiis, general of the Acha*an 
League, viii. 440 His etlhits to 
hasten the threatened rupture 
with Rome, 44(i ft scq. t’pon 
the decree of war by the 
League, he is placed chief in 
command, 448. He encounters 
the Roman forces under Me- 
tcllus, and is deteated, 449 

Critias, iv 75. Kilictl in the battle 
of Munjehia, 201. 

C'ritodeinus, physician, vii. 43. 

Crocodiles ot the liuluit, vii. 32. 

Of the Nile, 219. 

Crersus, king of Lydia, i. 359. ii. 
153. 

Cromi, the valley ot, i. 25. 

Croranus, siege of, v. 1.37. 

Crown, the cause of the, pleaded 
by .^schines and Demiisthenes, 
in the prosecution of Ctesiphoii, 
vii. 135—1.39. 

Ctesias, hid account of India, vii. 
2,3. 

Ctesiphon, v. 333. Indicted by vEs- 
chincs for having proposed the 
decree of “ a crown ” to Demo- 
sthenes, vii. 1.35. 

Cunaxa, the battle of, iv. 303. 

Cyaxares, king of Media, li. 164. 

Cylon of Megara, i. 428. Conspi- 
racy of, ii. 2J. 

Cymnians, the, i. 116. 

Gynstha, betrayal of, viil. 221. 

Cynane, sister of Alexander the 
Great, vi 112. Married to Am yn. 
tas, vii. 210. Passes over to Asia, 
and is executed by Alcetas at 
the desire of Pordiccas, 211 . 

Cynocephale, battle of, vin. 309. et 


scq Remarks upon, 511. Its 
results, 312. ct seq. 

Cynnperna, the battle of, iv 79. 
Cyprus, wars in, vi. 123. vii. 
*.3l’4. 3o4 Dread fill f.ite of the 
family of Nicocles in, .322, 32.3. 
Conquest of, by Ptolemy, viii. 
U. 

Cypsoliis, king of Arcadia, i. 343. 
Overthrows the Bacchiads, 419. 
His character, 420. 

Cyrene and the ('yrcnaiea reiluccd 
bv Ptolemy’s general Ophelias, 
vii 208. 

C’yiiis, li 155. His death, 17.3. 
His sciMjlchre at Pasargada*, vn. 
58. 

Cyrus the Younger, satrap of the 
maritime provinces of Asia Mi- 
nor, IV 99. H)s ambition, 281. 
His interview with Syiusis, king 
of t'ilicia,lL 90 Slam in the battle 
ot t.’unaxa, .‘307 Conseqiionecs 
which his failure had on the 
interests of Greece, .308. 

Cy 2 icu.s, the battle of, iv. 87. 


D. 

Damarnta, wife of Gelo of Syra- 
cuse, III 219 

Damaratus, king of Sparta, ii. 228. 
Deposition ot, 229 

Damis obliges IVdysperehon to 
abandon the siege of Megalopolis, 
vn. 2.57—250 302. 

Danaiis, legend of, i. 64. 

Dandamis, ecencblte, vn. 15. 

Darius Hystaspes mounts the 
throne of Persi.s, ii. 183 His 
institutions, and then dofeets, 
186. Boundary of hi.s empire, 
191. His march through Thrace, 
liHh Hib adventures in Scythia, 
2(70. Prosperity and extension of 
his nation, 2 (j7. Hib endeavours 
to quell the Ionian rebellion, 
216. Renews his preparations for 
the invasion of Greece, 226. 
Hib domestic troubles, 248. His 
death, 249. 

Darius, son of Xerxes, ii. 386. 

Darius II., lii. 2.56. Makes over- 
tures to Sparta, iv. 5. 

Darius Codomannun, vi. 145. His 
approach to 'Parsus, vi. 175. 
MagrtiOcence of his retinue, 176. 
His march to Issus, and pre. 
paratiOHR for battle, 176. Flight 
of, 184 His letter to Ah xantier, 
191. His flight waiter the battle 
ot Gang.xme]a, 223. His hopes 
and plans, 237. .His murder 
243. 
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Datamcs, satran nr Cappadocia, vi. i 
l!2«. His. death, ISO 
Datis, expedition of, ii. 231. 

Dcidamia seeks retiigc with Olym- 
pias and Uuxana in Pydna, vii ! 
287. I 

Dc'iphontes, his success embittered | 
by a!trngic<tl calaindy brought 
on him by the deadly hatred ot j 
his children, I. 271 
Delians, lestoration of the, in. 319 
Dehuin, the battle ol, in. 281. 

DlIos, purification of the island of, 
ill 217. 

Delphic oracles, II 203. Treasure.s 
III danger, v. 2o7. 

Delphi, congress at, v. 113 Attack 
upon, by lirennus, viii. fil. ' 

Dem.'ides, Attieinan demagogue, 

V. 297. vii. 157. IfjO. Ills 11118 - 
Mon, together with 1‘hocion, to 
Antipater at Thebes, 1S8, 189 
He intrigues with Pcnticcas 
. against Antipater, and this con- 
duct coming to the knowledge 
of the latter, Demades, with his 
son Derneas, are put to death, 
2.3(i_2.3S. 

Demaratd, wife of CJclo ot Syracuse, 
ii 319. 

Demaralus, a Corinthian, em- 
ployed by Philip to induce Alex- 
ander to return from lllyna, 

VI 80 , 

Demarchus, the Syracusan general, 
iv 91. 

Derneas, son of Demades. Ts put 
to death by (’assander, vii 238. 
Dcmetrias, revolt of, its influence 
on the luturc destinies of Antio. 
chus, VIII. 339. et srq. 

Demetrius Polinrcctcs, his attempt 
to dig through the isthmus of 
Corinth, i 17, 18 Son of Anti- 
gonii«, vii. Is defeated by Pto- 
lemy I. at Gaza, 312 But shortly 
after takes Cill.as prisoner in the 
action at Myus, 312. Marches 
into Arabia to Petra, and is re- 
pulsed by the Arabs of the Desert, 
314. Abandons the siege of B.h- 
bylon after a partial success, 31.5. 
And leaves Archelaus to invest 
that city. 315. He compels Pto- 
lemy to raise the siege of Hali- 
carnassus, 323. Attacks Casi,an- 
der and Ptolemy in Greece, 524. 
His armament against Athens, 
325. He deposes Demetrius Pba- 
lereus, and sends him to Thebes, 
3^,329. He dismantles Muiiy- 
chia, 330. Honours decreed him 
by tne Athenians, 331. Spares 
the city of Mcgara, at the soli, 
citation of the Athenians, 332. 


His visit to Cratesipolis, attracted 
by her reputation for beauty, 332. 
His narrow eNcape from Pto- 
lemy’s garrisons at ^Corinth and 
Sicyon, 3.13. P’.spouees Kurydico, 
widow of Ophellat., .53.5. 11c- 

called from Greece by hi« father, 
.5,5.5. Sails for Cyprus, and de- 
feats Mcriclaiis at Sahiinis, .534. 
Defeats Ptolemy, and destroy.*! 
his fleet, in the second battle of 
Salainis in Cj priis, 33.5. Meiielaus 
surrenders his fleet to, .5.15. Ge- 
nerosity of Demetrius displayed 
towards Ptolemy, .53.5. Sinds 
Anstodemus to salute Antigo- 
mis as king, .5.5.5, 330. The new 
kings, 337 lie joins in the ex- 
pedition of Antignnus ag.ainst 
^‘37. Quilting Gaza, his 
fleet siiflers by a storm, 3.58. 
His retreat from Syria and P^gypt, 
.559. L.sys siege to Rhodes, .141. 
Ills engine of attack, called Helc- 
polis,.54.). .54> 34S Ills successful 
assaults, 340, 317. liis captains 
Alcimus and Manilas are slam 
by the Rhodians, 347. Terms 
exacted of the citizens, .5 18. A tier 
a year’s siege, and this half- 
capitulation, he withdraws hi.s 
forces, 348. He sails with a great 
fleet to the Phiripus, and drives 
Ca.ssander frombcfoic the walls 
of Athens, 349 Defeats Cassan- 
der at Thcrmopylic, 349. His 
campaign in the Peloponnesus 
against Polysperchon and other 
adverbarics, 351—353, He re- 
tires to Cenrhrea;, and gives way 
to luxury, ,551. Sicyon surren- 
dered to him by Philippus, 351. 
He destroys that city, and re- 
builds It umler the name of De- 
metnas, 352. Corinth is surren- 
dered to hirn by Prepelaiis, 352. 
Espouses Dcidamia, sister of 
Pyrrhus, at Argus, ,‘>.53. He dic- 
tates terms to Cassander, who re- 
sists, and forms a league with 
Lysimachiis and Ptolemy, the 
rival kings, against Antigunus, 
355, 350. He takes I^arissa Cre- 
mastfe, 350. Takes Pherte, 357. 
Treats with Cassander, and sails 
to Asia to join Antigonus, 359, 
360. Takes Ephesus, and marches 
to the Hellespont, 3GU. Places a 
naVal force at the mouth of the ^ 
Euxine, 360. Is joined by Pyr- “ 
rhus, 362. Amount of the army 
of Antigonus and his son at Ip- 
sus, 362. In this decisive battle 
he routs the cavalry division of 
Antioch us, son of Seleucus, 363^ 
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la desprted by n part of his sol- 
diery, who go over to Selcucus 
during tiie rombdt, o(i4 On the 
fall ol Antigonus he flies into 
Cyprus, with his mother Stra- 
toiiice, CiCiTi He retakes Kphesus, 
C(;3 It. refused adinissicm into 
Aihens, Stm Repairs to the 
Isthmus, 3(i6. Finds he had for- 
feited the confiJciiee of the 
Greeks and Macedonians, 370> 
He enters into an alhaiice with 
Selciirus, by giving him his 
daughter Mratonicc in marriage, 
viii. He sails towards .Syria, 
and IS iTiel by Seleiiciis, 4. He 
opposes the claims of Seleuciis, 
and a iiiptiirc ensues, (>. He 
undertakes <ui expedition against 
Athens, 7 He ravage*, the coun- 
try from Eb'UMs to Rhamnus, 10 
Recomes master of Athens, 1‘2. 
His affected inugn.«niniity, 12. 
He proceeds to attack Sparta, 13. 
He 11 dll Cl ted from his object by 
other prospects ot victory, 14. 
He effects the murder of AI(>x- 
nrider, 17 He is elected to the 
sovereign power by the voice of 
the army and the people, 18. 
Ills movements against Hueotiu, 
10. It submits to Ills authority, 
20. He marches into Thrace, 23 
lie is arrested in his successful 
career, by news of the revolt 
ot Rccotia, 24. Dcinelrius at 
Aihens, 2.^. His innovation with 
respect to the Pythian games, 23. 
Ills motives for this, 2<i. His inva. 
sinn ot ACiolia, 23. lie is attacked 
by a dangerous illness, 28. 
Concludes a truce with Pyrrhus, 
and prepares for ihe East, 29. Pyr- 
rhus breaks his treaty, and joins 
the common enemy against De- 
metrius, 31. Disaff'ettinn of the 
Macedonian troops, 32. De- 
metnus seeks safety in flight, 
33. Ills wanderings, 34. Is again 
at the head of an army, and be- 
sieges Athens, 34 He raises the 
siege, anti concludes anotlicr 
treaty with Pyrrhus, 35. S.iils 
for Miletus, 35. Is there married 
to Ptolcmais, daughter of £ury- 
dice, 35. More wanderings, 33. 
Marches into Cilicia, 37. His 
reverse of fortune, 38. He is 
taken captive, 39. His death, 41. 

Demetrius, the Phalerian, his ori- 
gin, vii. 2G2. 92 ^. His long admi- 
nistration at Athens considered, 
325. Revives the. public recita- 
tion of the poems of Homer, 325, 
Hii eloquence and voluminous 


writings, 325. His Institutions 
landed by Cicero, 325. Adorns 
Atlicns, J2f>. Was a disciple of 
Theophrastus, 325, 327. Ills 

personal habits, 627- After a 
mild government he suddenly 
ch.-inges to tyranny, 327. Honours 
bcbtowed on him by the Athe- 
mans, 327. His statues, 327. Is 
attacked by Demetrius, son of 
Antigonus, 328. Is deserted by 
Nopolita*, and flnds a refuge at 
'J’hebes, 32d, Patronised by Pto- 
lemy I at Alexandria, 329. His 
death in Egypt, 329. 

Demetiius II, son of Antigonus 
Goiiatas, his marriage with Ni- 
ca?.i, widow of Ale.xandcr, viii. 
Kip. Succeeds his father in the 
kingdom, 118. Uncertainty con- 
nected with his history, 119. His 
death, .and important results of it 
to Greece, 130. 

Demetrius, son of Philip III. of 
Macedonia, his embassy to Rome, 
VIII 382. Cautious proceedings 
of the sciiale, 383. Dangerous 
position of Demetrius, .‘^4. Sus- 
picions of ins secret leaning to 
Rome, 384 DcMgns of his bro- 
ther Perseus against him, 385. 
His death by poison, 385. 

Democedes, a Greek phy.<iician, ii. 
192 

Democharcs. his military opera- 
tions in tile Four Years’ War, 
VIII 8. rt set/. His embassies, 9. 
et seq. 

Democratical piincipics, their pre- 
valence in the cilkcs of ancient 
Greece, viii. 103. 

Demosthenes, Athenian general, 
his expedition against jEtolia, 
ill 208. Its disastrous issue, 210. 
Elected commandor-iii-chief of 
the allied army, 212. Commences 
the fortiflcatiun of Pylus, 237. 
Ills plan fur the attack on Snhac- 
tena, 248. Returns to Athens, 
263. Is banished, 264. Defeats 
the Agreans, and retluces their 
king to subjection, 278. ApiioinU 
ed to the command of the new 
armament sent out to join N iclas, 
421. His plan for a night attack 
on EpiporlsB, 434. H is defeat, 442. 
Api>ointcd to command the Athe- 
nian fleet, 415. Execution of, 
456. 

Demosthenes, Athenian statesman 
and orator, V. 247* His birth and 
parentage, 24^ His education, 
S49. Suit with his guardians, 250. 
Natural defects. 252. Imputa- 
tions on his character, S55. Hii 
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speechnpainst the law ofLeptincs, 
25ri. Ills speech on the subject 
of the war with IVrsia, ‘J>.S IIis 
speech in behalf of theVIegalopoli- 
tans, 2S8 Opposes the decree for 
the protection of (’h.iri(icinus,‘291. 
Occasion of tlie first Thilippir, 
293. His plan for military ojic- 
rations, 299 IIh speech for ihe 
Ilhodi.inH, .304 His speech on 
the subject of the alliance between 
Olynthus and Athens, J(»9, lIis 
views wifh regard to the negoti.i- 
tions w itfi PlMli|)of Macedon, .3,11 
Appointed one of the <'mhassy of 
ten, .337 His sjieoch on the 1 1 - 
moiJS negoti.Ttion wifh Philip. .3.33 
Anecdote of, 34.3. Kxerts him- 
self strenuously to promote peace, 
3,32. Keceives the M-uedonian 
emb.issy with great pomp ami 
m-aginfu’cnce, .3 j3 Hh growing 
influence and political views, vi 
4. Ills oration on the peace, 6. 
Sent info PoIoponneMis to e-<un- 
tcr.aet the progress of the Mace- 
donian influence, 9 Occasion of 
the swond Philippic, U> Ills im- 
peachment of 7Es( hiiies, 23. His 
oration on this occasion, 30. T he 
third Philippic, .37 Ills mea- 
sures to promote the treaty W'lth 
'I’hebes, fif. Appointed to»leli\cr 
the funeral oration over the citi- 
zens who fell at Ch.ironea, 7‘2 
H IS conduct on hoaiing of Philip’s 
assa,ssi'iatioii, 101. Consideration 
of his ncgntidtion.s with Persia, 
VII. 131 His expectation that 
Ale.sj’.nder would be overwhelmed 
by the Pers-an nioniirch, 132. Ac- 
cusation of, for siipinetK\ss in not 
opposing Alexander at a favour- 
able conjuncture, 1.32 148 lul. 
A golden crown <le< reed to him 
for Ilia zealous discharge ot the 
duties of treasurer of the theoric 
l^nd, 133. His defence in reply 
to jEschiiies rfcce7W*f?, KJfi 147 
His embassies, 151. IIis advice 
to the Athenian.s not to receive 
Harpalus, 1.53. Is charged with 
receiving a bribe from Harpalus, 
154. 157. Has the custody ol the 
treasure of Harpalus, 155. Is 
tried and banished, 155, 13fi lf>0. 
Hla advice to the Athenians, ](i2. 
Pursuit of the orators and friends 
to liberty by Aniipater, 19,3. 
Death of Demosthenes, 197. Ho- 
nours decreed to his name and 
descendants, 198. 

rcrcyllidas, iv. 41. Expedition of, 
36.5. Concludes an armistice. 


Derrylus, appointed one of the 
cmb.is>,y ot ten to King Philip 
from tJie Athen5.ins, v ,369 

Derd.is, prince of Klinia, v 18. 

Di'seif, the great ^andy [between 
the InduA and (.'armania), vti. 59. 
fiJ. 

Desert of Arabia, vii, 314. 

Dueiis, general of the Achapan 
I,o.ignc, viii. 439 On the death 
of Critiil.'iiis, he resumes the com- 
mand, 4,32. His pi epdration.s for 
oppo:>itig tlie Roman power, 400. 
Hiu proceeiling- at Corinth, 4.31. 
Ho eneoiintcrs the Roman forces, 
and IS dvfe.itcd, 452. He poisons 
himself, 43.3. 

Dimniis, j)lot of, vi 264. 

Diii.irchos, V 200 1 lis speeeli ac- 

cusing Deino.sthenes of collusion 
with I>eiriade.s, vii 160. He ac- 
cuses Demadfsto Aiitip.iter, 237. 

Diiiocrates, viii, .368. Ills connec- 
tion with Plattiiniiuis, .169. lli.s 
d(‘sigiis upon Pliilopu'iiieii, 570. 
Ills unseemly triumph over the 
fall of Philopcpineii, 370. llis 
de.ith, 371. 

Diodes, comm.'ind.s the expedition 
to Kubera, v, 2L7 

Dioeluh's, his information ag.ainst 
Alcibiadcs, ui. 392. Execution 
of, .393 

Diodotus pleads the cause of the 
MityleiiaMiis, iii. J.S9 

Diogenes of Appolonia, tenets of 
his philosophy, ii 1;4. 

Diogenes, the cynic, and Alexander, 
VII 14 

Diognetiis, .stratagem of, iv 207. 

DioriK'dciii, IV. 14. Imprisonment 
of, p,'9. E-xccution of, 1.36. 

Dioinilus, an Adrian exile, ap- 
pointed to the command of the 
Syracusan forces, in. 409. His 
death, 410. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, i. 108. 

DionyMus, the Pliora>an, ii.220. 

Dionysius of Syracuse, v 68. 

Dionyttius, a Messenian, madly 
seats himself on Alexander’s 
throne, vii. 103. 

Dionysodorus, vi 19.3, 

Dionysus, fabulous legend of his 
Iridian expedition, vii. 11. 45. 
The lord of Nysa, 12. His fes- 
tival celebrated by Alexander at 
Ef'batana, 92 

Diophancs, the Achsan general,4^ 
his expedition into Laconia, in ^ 
company with Flainiiiinus, viii. 
351. 

Diophantus, the Athenian, vi. 140. 
Diopithos, the Athenian general, 
VI. S3. 
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Diovippii*!, his combat with Cor- 
ragus, vu. id 

Dipanus, tl>c Cretaii artist, ii. 115. 

Ditrcplios, Ins attack upon Myca- 
lapiis, 111. l!2r> 

Dill'', king ot Dlis, 20*1 

Doiians, the, origin of, 1 101, Their 
ht ngglcs uith (hu i.apitiis, l(i2. 
'J'hcir migr.ilion*-, 2.0+ 'Iradi- 
tions relative to their connections 
with the Ilcracleid.s, 2CU Means 
by winch they cfTec ted their 
conquests, ‘JiiJ Their expedition 
to Oote, L'77. (.'oiinection be- 
tween them .Old the old Hellenic 
institutions, .'J.!? Pecuhai eir- 
cnmstaiues winch torniod the 
Dorian di.iraetcr, Their 

colonics, 11 SfS. 

Doriciis, IV .Oh. Actions of, in the 
Hellespont, SK D exiled .'is a 
Bworii foe to the Athenian uitei- 
estH, 111 

Duns, interesting as the foster- 
mother of a lare of lonquerors 
who became the inasieis ot 
Greece, 1 . 8. 

Doxandei, treachery of, 111 171. 

Diaco, atiihor ot the lust written 
l.iws of Athens, 11 ]8. Cha- 

racter of his laws, pj. 

Dryopos, the, 1 , 10.3. 

i)i\petis, bride of I Icplwstion, 
vii. 70 . J’ut to death by hoxana, 
J O 

Diidtius, a .Siccl chief, lii 226. 
llu Jibiiilies and designs, 228. 
Ills death, 2<>1. 


E. 

Eehemus, king of Tegea, 1 , 255. li 
.‘5,37. 

Egypt, st.'ite of, at the invasion of 
Caiiibyses, 11 17.3 Ptolemy siic- 
ccsslu’lly resist* the invasion ot, 
by Pcrdieca-!, vii 217 — 221. And 
trustrates the designs of Aiitigo- 
iius, ;;i+. 

Egyptian wars, vi. 125. vii. 217— 

221 

Eira, mount, i. 27- Surprise of, 
365. 

Elatea, ita revolt IVoin Cassaiider. 
vni 7- 

Eleitu';, king of Illyria, vi. 111. 

Elephants of Indii, vii. 2. II 

,E1i 8, city ot, VII. 3l!i. The new 
fortress at, rased liy Ptolemaeiis, 
31.5. Expedition of Philip against, 
vlii. 265. 

Eleubis the plain of, i. 15. 

Em|wdocles of Agrigentuin, ii, 139. 
EnUius, son of Alcibladcs, iv. 7 - 


Sent by the Spartans with an 
ciiibaKsy to Athon*, with over- 
tures ot peace, iv. 8“. 

Enyliis, king of Byblus, vi ld9. 

Kpaminondas, v. 2i) His friend- 
ship for Pclopnte.s, 28. His speech 
during the ncgoli.ition with 
Sparta, 69. Founds Mc^8enc, 103. 
Charged with a capital oH'ence, 
and brought to trial ; is honour- 
ably acquitted, 108. Marches at 
the head ot a 'I'hcban army to 
invade Peloponnesu.s, 111. His 
third expeitition, I2ii .Slam 111 
the Iwillc ot Mciiitinea, I'll. 

Epeus, 1 elebrafed as tlie builder of 
the wooden bor«>e in whieh the 
heroes were coiu e.ileil at the 
taking of ’I'roy. 1 2"..6. 

I'phesus. the battle of, iv. 93 

Ephialte.s, iii 17. Intioduces a 
change in the jmiMiution of the 
Areopagus, 2+. Assassination of, 
111 .5b 

Ephialtes, imprisoned by Alex- 
ander, vii, 74. 

E]>n.hannus, the philosophical poet, 
111. 80. 

Epn les, IV 79 Hii death, 82 

Epidauiu.s, I 22. Alexander’s re 
proat li to the Epuiannans re- 
speeling bisculapius, vn. 100. 

Kpimenidns, legcndaiy stoiyof, ii. 
27. Publicly inviied to Athens 
to cxeit his nimiellous powers 
on behalf of the distracted city, 
2*> Is dismissed with tokens ut 
the warmest gratitude, 30. 

Epirus, revoliitM-'iis in, vii. 288. 
fi set/. Pyrrhus textured to the 
throne of, Mil 15 

E|>itadas, the I.aeedscinoniari com- 
iiianrier, lii. 24,5 

Epyax.a, the consort of Syennesis, 
satrap of Cilitaa, iv. 290. 

EiatoMhenes.proseriitiuii of, Iv 237. 

Erechtheus, king of Alticn, i. 1(16. 

Ergorles, pro.se(;ution and execu- 
tion ot, IV 2+4. 

Ergnphilus, the Athenian general, 

V 216. 

Enguius, vi. 279- His death, .309. 

Enneub, the battle of, in 429. 

E^cort, the, Maceiioniaii corps 

under Alexander, vii. 82. 

Eteonicus, the S|Mirtan governor of 
Thasos, expelled, iv 91. Opera* 
tions of, at Chios, 143. 

Etruria, the Tyrrhenians inhabit- 
ing the coast of, vii. iOO. 

Eiiiephniis, storji of, i. 544 

Euboea, famous for its copper mines, 
its connection with Hccotia, 1 , 12. 

Eubulus, law of, V. 300. Policy of. 
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Eucratej, judicial tnurderof,iv 182. 

Euinaluii, the Conuihian poet, i. 
313. 

Eumencs, BCcreUry to Alexander 
the Great, vii 2^). IIis marriage, 
76. His rise to nn eminent sia< 
tion, 122. Supports Perdiccas, 
123. Apnointed satrap in A.sia 
Minor; joins with Perdiccas in 
hia campaigns of Cappadocia, 
Piaulia, and Cilicia, 205, 208. 
He levies and dihcipline.s a biMly 
of Cappadoi'ian cavalry, 207. llis 
great victory over Craterus and 
Neoptolemus, 215 221. His high 
reiiutation, 217. His stratagem 
against Craterus causes disaffcc- 
tiori towards himself, 217. An- 
tigoniis prepares tor war against, 
22ii. Defeat of; he takes refuge 
in Nor.i, 231 240. Demands the 
restitution of his satrapy from 
Antigonus, 232 His escape from 
Nora, 2H. lIis correspondence 
with Olvmpias and Polysperchoii, 
24.3. He supports their cause, 
244. The royal tent, and hia 
dream as to Alexander. 268. Hia 
speech, 287 Marches into Plice- 
nicia, 287 Is followed by An- 
tignnus to the Faiphraces, 268. 
He b.«ffl(’8 the stratagem of his 
antagonist, 274. Is forced to re- 
treat, 277 I'ho Argyraspids seize 
him by treachery, 270. Is ba- 
nished and slam bv command of 
Antigonu*', 279, 280. Effect of 
his jiroceediiigs in proinoiiiig the 
nipiiin. between Macedonia and 
Koine, viii 3‘).3. He falters in 
his loyalty to Rome, 410. Enters 
into a private negotiation with 
Perseus, 411 He subsequently 
breaks with him, 411. 

Euphraeus of Orciis, V 187. 

Euphaes, king of Me^senw, i. 
.345. 

Euphrates, intended armament for 
exploring the river, vii. 70. 
Alexander’s fleet and excursion 
on the, 102, lOJ. 

Eiiphron, tyrant of Sicyon, v. 128. 
Murdered at 'I'hcbes, li.u. 

Euripides, iv. 260. His political 
character, 262. His connection 
with the Sophists, 281. His 
adoption of the mythiis of Dio- 
nysus having visited Bactria and 
the East, vii. 11. 

Eurydire, or Adea, her life spared 
by Aicetas when he put her 
mother Cynaiie to death, vii. 
210, 211. Alter the death of Per- 
diccas, she appears in tlie Mace- 
donian camp at Triparadisus, 


and is supported by Attains 
against Aiitipater, 223, 224. She 
is deleated by Olympias, and put 
to death together with her hus- 
band Arridxus Philip, 285 

Eurydice, a descendant of Mil- 
tuides, iier nuptials with De- 
metrius, 333. 

Eiiridiee, daughter of Lysimachus, 
viii. 3 

Eurybiades, ii. 298. 

Eiirylochus, ru.21l. Slain in the 
b.altle of Olpa*, 213, 

Eurymedon, iii. 207. Operation.^ 
of, in .Sicily, 281. Charges against 
him, 284. Appointed to com- 
mand tlic new armament sent to 
the lelief of Nieias, 421. Fur- 
ther operations of, 428. Death 
of, 441. 

Eiirvptolemus, iv.'102 His efforts 
in boh.ilf of the accused generals 
alter the battle of Argiiiusap, 
1.32 His speech in their defence, 
1.3.1. 

Euthyclcs the Spartan, vi 19.3. 

Euxme, the, Grecian colonies on 
the hhores of, vii J()7. 

Evagor.is, king of Cyprus, iv, 409, 

Kvagoras, liistory of, vi 121. 

Evarchus, tyrant of Asiacus, iii. 
128 

EvaUis, the .Spartan, iv. 18. 

Exiles, Atht'inan ,uul other Gre- 
cian, decree for tlieir restoration 
by Alexander, vii 90. 151. It is 
put into execution by Antipater, 
PK). Archias the exile-luinter, 
his pursuit of the Athenian ora- 
tors, 198, 197. Edict of Arru 
dapus Philip TChpectiiig, 246, 
247. 


F. 

Flamininus, Roman consul, viii. 
295. The Mncedoiiian war eom- 
miitod to him, 298. Flamininiis 
on the Aous, 297. Hi'< negoti- 
ation with Philip, 297. Ills terms 
rejected, 297. His attack on Phi- 
lip’s army, and victory, 298. He 
is continued pi the consulship at 
the annual election, 301. Hia 
conference with Philip at Nicaia, 
303. Its results, ‘:04. et seq. Fla-jw 
miiiinus at Thebes, .307. Battle^ 
ot CyiiocenhalEP, 31.9. et scg. Hia 
dispute with the TEtolians, 311. 
Tre.ity ol peace with Philip, 315. 
Declaration of the independence 
of Greece, 518. Hunoura given 
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to Flamininus hy the popufacc» 
318. Adjustment of details, 319. 
et seq. He marches ag.iinst 
Argos, Sai. Routs the auxili- 
aries of Nabis, 325. His inter- 
view with Nabis, 325. Proposed 
tfrms of peace, 32fj. Renewed 
hostilities, 327. His assault on 
•Sparta, 327. Grants peace to 
Argos, .328. Ills departure for 
Italy, 329. His refonns in Thes- 
saly, 3.30. Eulogiuin on his con- 
duct while III (ireece, .3.31. Fla- 
mininus again in Greece, 3.35. 
Accompanies Hiophanes into 
Laconia, 351. His great influ- 
ence, 353 He IS appoiiitcfl in 
connection with others to settle 
affairs in fircece. 3GS. Four 
Years’ War, the, vm. 8. 


G. . 

Galba, P Siilniciiis, appointed com- 
mander of tno Roman army, viii. 
261. His operations against Ma- 
cedonia, 262. et i>eq. He de.sire$ 
the iEtoIiaiis' to unite with him 
against Philip, 291. He takes 
the field against Macedonia, 292. 

Gangnrides, cast of the (ranges, 
swayed by a potent monarch, vii. 

27 

Ganges, river, vii. 27. 29. 

Gangaincia, the battle of, vi. 221. 
Its consequences, vii. 1,'J.3. 

Gaza, siege of, vi 205 Rattle of 
gained by rtoleiny 1. over Deme- 
trius, VII. 312. 

Gedrodia, return of Alexander from 
the Indus through the wild re- 
gion of, vii. 56. 

Gelo, tyrant of Syracuse, ii. 271. 
His offers rejected by the Greeks, 
273. End of his dynasty, iii. 224. 

Geiostratus,kingof Aradus, vi. 19.3. 

Oerusia, the, at .Sparta, viii. 139. 

Geies, the, a powerful Thracian 
tribe, viii. 21, Their hostility to 
the kingdom of Thrace, 21. 

Glaucias, king of the Taulantians, 
vi. HI. 

Glaucias, king of Hlyr^n, receives i 
Pyrrhus at his court, vii. 288. | 
Compelled to deliver that prince 
to t}\e custotly of Cassandcr, 303. 

Glaucias, vii. 292, By command of 
Cassander, murders Alexander 
.£gus and Roxana, 319. 

Glaucus of Carystus, 1. 388. 

Glausie, added by Alexander to the 
dominions of Porus, vii. 24. 
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Glyccra, celebrated Athenian cour- 
tesan, vii. 74. 

Gongylus, the Corinthian com. 
mandcr, iii. 416. 

Gorgias, celebrated as one of the 
earliest and the most eminent 
among the men wlio reduced 
oratory to an art and pliilosuphy 
to a profession, 111. 232. 

Gorgias, a captain ot Alexander’s 
in the Indian war, vi. 299. vii. 18. 

21.5. 

Gorgo, daughter of Alcomcnes, 
king of Sparta, 11. 212. 

Gorgop.i, stratagem and death of, 
IV. 44/). 

Granicus, the battle of, vi 157. 

Greece, declaration of the inde- 
pendence of, and the general re- 
joicings in consequence, vm 318. 

Greeks, the, and affair.« ot (Greece, 
i 1 Their relations with the Pc- 
lasgians, 51 . Objects .md forms of 
their worship derived Irom Egjrpt, 
75 'J’enilcncy of, to personinca- 
tion, 79. Convivial usages of the, 
17H. Amusements of, during the 
heroic age, 180. Earliest torni 
of n.itural religion, J83. Origin 
of the Greek mythology, 185. 
Qualifications remnred for the 
priesthood, 204. tirades of the, 

20.5. Exaggerated notions enter- 
tained liy the, of Homer’s learn- 
ing, 209. Their uieas of the form 
ot the earth, 215 Of the eourse 
of the sun, 216. Degree to which 
tlic useful arts ap])C.ir to have 
been cultivated bv 222. The 
fine arts, 229. Earliest produc- 
tion of their statu.iry consecrated 
to the service of religion, 234. 
Origin of their alphabet, 2J8. 
National institutions and forms 
of government, .371. Effects of 
the Olympic festival, 391. Le- 
gends of the mythicnl colonies of 
the, li 81. Extension of their 
dominions, 9.3. Their dominion 
firmly established in Cyrenaica, 
97. 'I’heir progress to civilisa- 
tion, 105. Lyrical poetry of the, 
122. Origin of prose composition, 
127 First dawn of philosophy 
among the, 129. Legend of the 
golden tripod, 130. Philosophi. 
cal literature of the, 138. Greek 
colonies in Bactria and Sogdiana, 
vii. 28 75 £02. 204. Greek geo- 
graphers but little conversant 
with the relative distances of 
India and the Indus, of .Ethiopia 
and the Nile, 32. Recall of all 
citizens banished for political dis- 
sensions, decreed by Alexander, 
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90 151. Consequences entailed 
by this royal command, wo. 190. 
1%, 197. The cities required to 
pay divine honours to the coii- 

? [ueror, 90. Temples of, 1(H). 
ireece consulered as a province 
of Persia under Alexander, hut 
deriving a counterbalance ot .solid 
advantages by the rise of her 
comineicp with tlie East, 11.5. 
Grecian cities of Asia were 
founik'd by him as military and 
commerciiil oiltpiistb, 112. Ills, 
tory of. from Alexander’s death 
to the close of the Lamiati war, 
111) — 201 Uevolutiou in tlieir 

affairs, and what considered to 
Iiavc been a bulwaiK ot the liber- 
ties of, Public opinion re- 

Bpcctiiig the dominion and con- 
quests of Alexander, l.'il. Ke- 
Heutioiis on the demand for the 
Rurrender of the Athenian ora. 
tors, and the bondage of Thebes, 
1.12 The Greek confederacy, Itib. 
Victory and death of Leosthenes, 
171. 177. Antiphilus succeeds to 
his command, 17S. He raises the 
siege ol L.unia, and <lefeat.s Loon- 
natns in Thessaly, IHO, 181. Dis- 
solution of liie cotifedcr.tcy, and 
submission ol the states to An- 
tipater, 131. 187' Capitulation 
of the Athenians to Antlputer, 
191. Death of l)emo«thcnes, 197. 
From tlie end of the Lamtan war 
to C, islander’s oecupation of 
Athens, 202— 2^H Heat h of Pho- 
clon, 25.5. Eilict ol Arrnlwus 
Philip favourable to the Grecnin 
liberties, 24ii. Death of Philip 
and EurvdiCe,28'l. Restoration of 
Thebes. 29;l St.ite of Gieece in 
the tunc of Antigonus and De- 
metrius, :315. cf se<f. Designs of 
Demetrius on Greece, vni. 6. c< 
seq. Neutrality ot .Spart,i in the 
affairs of, 13. Aniigoniis m 
Greece, 48. Effect of the iiiup- 
tion of the Gauls and others on 
the affairs of Greece, 51. The 
Celtic invasion, 54 t’f hvq. De- 
fence of Thermopylaf, .57 . et scq. 
Consequences to Greece of the 
restoration of Antigonus to the 
throne of Macetlonia, f»4. Death 
of Pyrrhus, an important epoch 
in Grecian history, 77. State of 
Greece from the death of Pyr- 
rhus to the accession of Antigo- 
ttus Dobon, 78.’ef seq. Achaean 
s League, its Influence on the des- 
*■ itifiies of Greece, 79. et stq. Pre- 
' Walence of ilemocratical princmles 
^ in the Greek cities, lOJ. i'he 


Bceotians, 107. Affairs of Greece 
from the uccession of Antigonus 
Doson to the battle of Sellasia, 
1.31. et seq. Weakness of Sparta, 
1 j.f. et seq. Confederacy of the 
Greek states, lS(i. Fallot Man- 
tinea, 187. Plnlopccinen, remarks 
on his character, in connection 
with the decline ot Greece, 191. 
Death of Antigonus. and acces- 
sion of Philip III., i'Ol. From 
the battle of Sella'-ia to the end of 
the Six’ial War, 2015. et .seq. 'I’lic 
.Etohan IiC.igue, 209. et seq. De- 
Bigtib of Ape'les upon Greece, 2.J3. 
From the end of the Social War 
to the proclamation of the liberty 
of (irecoe under Rom.iu protec- 
tion. 2'».3. et seq Pliilopiemen 
honoured as the protector ol Gre- 
cian libeitv, 277. Hostile inten- 
tions ol Home towards Greece, 
279. ct srq. Hattie of (3uo8, 2S3. 
Declaration of war by Rome, 
985. Movements of Flamininus 
on Greece, 2H9. et seq. Conference 
of Niia?a, 3()J. iMnmininus at 
Thebes, 307. Battle ol Cynoce- 
phalo?, .309 Rome grants peace 
to Philip, 315 End of the M.-ice- 
doniari war, 320. From the pro- 
cl imatioii of the liberty of Greece 
to the embassy of Callicrates to 
Rome, 321 <t seq. jEtolian in- 
trigues, 3 M . Flaiiiinimis again in 
(frecce, 335. Revolt of Deme- 
trius, .339. Antiochus ill Greece, 
.341. Hattie of 'I’herinopylac, .347. 
Great exleiisioii of the Aelia'an 
League, .‘155. Subjugation of 
Sparta, 301. Roman oncroach- 
Jiionts, ,3(>.5. Death of Philopce- 
nien, 371. Embassy of Calli- 
ciates, .‘J77. Evmts in Greece 
fioin the emba.ssy of Callicrates 
TO I he reduction of Greece into a 
Roman province, 3H(i.etscq. De- 
metrius at Rome, 382. Death of 
Philip, and accession of Perseus, 
386. Good feeling of the body of 
the Greek nation towards him, 
391. Hostile movements of Phi- 
lip against the Roman power, 
3*i3. UpcralioriB of Rome, in 
carrying out its design of the sub- 
jugation of Greece, 405. ct seq. 
Friendly tour of Paulus, Roman 
consul and general, in Greece, 
415. Appointments of Bpdian 
commissioners in Grecci^ and 
their proceedings, 419. « seq. 
Declaration by the senate of its 
intentions respecting the Aqhae- 
ans detained, in Rome, 427. They 
arc subsequently sent home, 431 . 
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EflRccts or their inveterate hatred i 
of Home, ct scq. Roman em- 
bassy to C recce, 4414. Last et- I 
forts of (Ireecc to maintain its 
indcpemlence, 447. rt scq. De- 
struction of Ooniith, 4 5;l. Sub- 
juKatioii of Greece to Rome. 
t’f scq. Survey of the fortunes of 
tJrceco after its incorporation 
with the Roman empire, 45.0. ct 
scq. Us j^radual decay, 4l>0. 
Modes ot accounting for this. 
4fil. Its true cause stated, 4(».L 
et scq. tiraiidcur of .UKiciit 
(•recce, 4t)S Its religion, Ki‘). 
Eftcct ol the I’crsiaii and other 
invasions, 470. Remarks on tlic 
present |iositioM and luture pro- 
spects ot (Jieece, 475J. ct stq 

Giiricaiis, Tudi'ui tube, vn. (», Tra- 
ditions ot the, 12. 

Giiranis, river, vn 7. 

(irylliis, tlic sou of Xenophon, v. 
151. 

GyBt's, the first of the Mennn.'ida*, 

11 15S. 

Gylippus, appointed, to the com- 
mand of the Sidliaii expedition, 
ill. 40S Operations ol, U7 Ills 
cruelty to his prisoners, 4at» 
Doatii of, IV. 178. 

Oylis, i-lain in the battle ot Coro- 
nea, iv 415. 

Gymiioso])hists of India, vn. 14 

Gythiinn, its suirendei to Flami- 
niims, the Roman general, viii. 
'o'2~k T.ikcn by assault by tlie 
Aclupaiis, 5,34. 


* II. 

IT.adrii.n, the enpeior, vi 154. 

ll^licnin I 'iis, hje^^e ol, vi. lo5. 

ILliiiiili.iI, IMiilip enters ^tilo nego- 
nations with him, viii. Uc 
undertakes to invade Italy, 340. 
Takes part in the conierence 
at Deinetri.as, J44. His advice 
alarms the Romans, 345. 

Harmodlus, n. fid. Conspiracy of, 67. 

Harpagus, the Median general, li. 

Ifi2. 

Hariialus, vi 82 Pardoned by 
Alexander, vn. 73. His magnifi- 
cence ns satrap ot Babylonia, 73. 
His flight, 74 93 I').'?. Ills trea- 
sures confided to the custody of 
Demusthenes, and reflections on 
■the conduct of the orator with 
respect to him, 153. \55. Is com- 
mltted to prison by the Atlie- 
iiiails, but escapes, 159. His 
assassination by 

. Crete, 159. 

VOL. VHI. J 


liccatomniis, prince of Caria, vi. 

121 . 

llegesandridas, iv. G5. Actions of, 
111 the Hellespont, 81. 

Hcgesilaus, the Athenian general, 
V IIS. 

Hegesippus, his oration, v].22. Ef- 
li'Ct of Ills speech, 25. 

Hegesistratus, the soothsayer, ii. 
.3 iO 

Helen a mythological person, i.l.'JS. 

llellen, the reputed founder ol the 
Hellenic r.ice, i. 80. 

Heloi, the plain of, i. 24, 

Ileeatoinbmon, battle ot, viii 169. 

l-lelepoh.% the, employed by De- 
metrius at the .siege of Thebes, 

\ III 21. 

Helots, the, origin of, i. .309. 

Hephavstion, .tceump.iiiies Alex- 
andei to tlio Indus, vii 5 9 His 
command upon the letieat of 
the Maceilomaiis, 37. 07. His 
iut|>tials witli Drvpetis, sister of 
Sl.itira, 7b His rewards, 81. 
His de.ith, 9‘2. OliseijUicS of, 9.5, 
('oiihtruelion of the gre.it tow'er 
serving as liis funeral pile, 101. 
^Vor^hlpppd as a hero, 10.3. 
'reiiijiles ol, JOl. 

Heraclea, siege and surrender of, 
VIII .318. 

ITerac lide«, viii. 20. His connec- 
tion with Pliilij), 282.291. 

Heraco, vn. fi.3. Condemned to 

death, 64 Having plinumicd, the 
temple id Su ..I, 72. 

I-.'ei eii'i '4, i U) III, fihnlnus ad- 
.cuU.ifS, 125 His birth and 

liareiitagi. 127 Legends of, 128. 
Hi exp xhtnin against 'I’l-ov, 154. 
UeJeiime to the tradition of 
his lailure m t'ne assault 
ot the rock Aornus, vn. 8. 10. 
Alexander’s, invocation of, on his 
retreat trum the THphasis, :34, 
Ills follou’crs, and eflstern tra- 
dition ot, .3fi The boWl of Her- 
cules emptied by Alexander, 
107. 

.Hercules, sfiu of Alexander by Bar- 
siiiO, vil. 7fi. His pretensions to 
tlio succession supported by Ne- 
arehiLs, 118. Is murdered by Po- 
lysperehon, 321, 322. 

Herinione, the city, 1. 23. 

llermocratcH, ni. 261. His advice to 
the Syracusans, 402. Defeats the 
artifices of Ti.ssaphcrnes, and re- 
turns to Asia, iv. 91. 

Herodotus, his opinion of the 6arly 
inhabitants or Greece, i. 33. Ills 
observations on the Pelasgian 
language, i. 52. Ills description 
of India, vii. 2. 
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Heroic Age, definition of the, i 

Hesiod, i. 3«. Ifeinarks on his 
writings, 11 . IIS. ( oiitrasted with 
Homer, 11!) 

llestiodorus, tlic Athenian eorn- 
niiiuler, in IIJ. 

Iliera, tlu* isl iiu( nf, i ‘J I. 

Iliora, the Spaitan admirn), 

43') 

Hiero, king of Syraeiise, m 221 | 

Death rt. j 

Hiero, saiK .iloiig the shores of 
Ar.ii'ii vii 71 

llieroiuimis ot t’ardia, bioprapher 
and Iru'iul of Kiinumes, n. ii 'J41 
y\|)|)oinU (1 govei iior-general of 
Thi'itti.i, nil ‘Jd 
Ilmiera, battle ot, li, 31!). 

Himer.eii', brnllier ot Demetiiiis 
rh.ilei eiis, Ml Ib'i. Ills pio- 
striptioii Ity Ant ipater, I'ti; 
HJppar(hll^. his cli.iraetei, ii ( .O. 

]\I Older ot. (58 

Ilippias, hi« eha> aeter, 11 (•'■» Quits 
Aliie.i, 72 I'loceeds to the eouit 
of D.ii lUH, SO. 

ITippotln-, tjraiit of I.aniptaciii., ii. 

irii'pocoon, King of T.aconia, i 
1,0. 

Hippocr ites, III i'Tt). Slain in the 
battle ot Deliuiii, ‘JSJ 
llippin ratis, (lesp.ife>'ed to Enbora 
to hnnj.' iiwav the squMlioii ot 
llegi'iiiulndas, IV 7‘). Slain at 
tlie siege ot Clialeedoii, Oo 
ilippod.iriius, I Milesian .in hifeet, 
the tiist among the aneitnts who 
iTi\eiited designs lor new eities, 
and a tlieoiy ot the best (orin 
of goveinmeiit to trace the [»laii, 
ii. .‘Jti7. 

Hippoinaeliiis, the hootlisuycr, ii. 

3.;o. 

Hippoinaeliu«, killed in the battle 
ol Miiiiseliia, iv. ‘HU 
HippoineiiO'., ^lOIy of, ii 17. 
li'ppoiiiix, ih" poet, 11 . I2(i. 

Hippoiiu IIS, 111 . ‘an. 

Hippostratiis, .'1 captain under An- 
figoinia, VII, !28I, 

Hisiueu>, llu' tyrant of Miletus, ii 
HU. (an led prisoner to Sii^a, [ 
H)lt. 11 h message to Ari-taftoras, j 
200 Inlrigiieh of, 21S’. Ntru- j 
eifiod by order of AiLajiheiius, ! 
223. I 

Homer, 1 24. llis Opinion of 
the early iniiabitaiitR of Gu'eee, | 
3J. I'Aaggerated notions eiiler- 
biiiied by the (^reeks of his Icai n. 
ing, His ideas of the form 

of the euith, and of the com so 
of the sun, 216. Ills poems first 


committed to writing, 243. Their 
origin wrapt up iii mv'-tery, '.47. 
(’assaiider copied out, .nut could 
recite, J>is poems, vn De- 

metrius the Phaleri.in icvive.s the 
public recitation of Homer at 

AtliciiSj.jJ.'i 

Ilv'iiriu's, the eoinniander of the 
'IVn I'hons.ijid, u 'JSd 
llyd.ispes, riv'er, vii 1. Dominions 
ot Porns, 4. Alexander’s passage 
of the, 17 — IS. Ihitlle of the, 

21 Fleet built on the, 16. Jl. 3J. 
Falls into file Indus, 34 
Hydi.uite,-., ro er, vn. 2 i ‘.’.S 
livdie.i, the island of, i ‘Jd. 
llyiliis, the Hcraeliaii leader, i 

H>[ierholus, (he rival of Alchiailes, 
ins low extraction, in. .‘334. Os- 
tiaeisin ol, .'3()S 

Hyper ides, orator, .i liiend ot De- 
inostbene?, \ I !i7 vn 1 >7 His 
s))ee( h on the dc.dh ol Leo^llle- 
ne», 177 His flight to a s.iiic- 
lii.iiv, l!)0 10 '> I'nt to .1 eiuel 
doatli by Anfipder, l!i(; 

Hyperion, king of Meg.ir.i, i 427. 
Hyphisis, mail li ol Alexander to- 
w.irds ihe. vn 2.7 Its i onfluence 
Avith the Snth'ji', mi 27. Desert 
lying eastuaid, utiiiii the Ma- 
redomaos refine to entc'r uiwii, 
betoiiK's the limit ot Alexaiulei’s 
Co'iquesls, 27 — 31 

Hyrneiiu), 1 271. Her tragical fate, 


I 

f.-itrocles, appointed one of the em- 
bassy of Ten, V 3‘37 

Ibyciis, the j»nct, II I2d 

leiitlnophagi, of the Mekran coast. 
Ml 77 

Fcfln s. (7‘ipp, i. 27. 

Id.ean Dactyls, the, i. /R. 

Idiicus, king of (’ana, vi. 81. 136. 

Illyrians, the, in Ispiriis, viu, 187. 

Iliis, king of I'rov, i. 70. 

Inariis, king of Ihe Libyan tribes, 
111 . 2.7. His death, .32. 

Ion, supyioscd ancestor of llie lo- 
nians, i .37 87. 

Ionia, sill jngation of, ii. 22.7. 

loiiiai)«, the, olisennty attached to 
their early liistoiy, i 112. Their 
esiahh'.hmcnt in Attica, 1)6. 
'Jheir migrations, 121. loi^n 
Avar, II 213 

IiiiIm, invaited by Alexander the 
(jrear, vii 1 How far known 
to ilio (irceka, 2. Satrajiy of, 
ttiid large tribute to Tersia, 2. 
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Its products, 2. The eastern In- 
diaiis, 4 The hi(;lilnnds cim- 
ucred hy Alcxandci , H — II The 
’t'lidj.d), .'J — 2'». AlexandtM’h vic- 
tonou>. iiiai4‘h (roui the H>dasp(s 
to the llvphasis, J8 — 'll. Desert 
betwixt the latter nver and the 
tTant,’e', 27 Kiur ot the (ianj'.i- 
rides and ITaviaiis repoitcd to be 
mnie powerful Ih.in kin^ Poiiis, 
27, 2H Alex iiuler's return to 
Susa, do 02. IVl.Trit uric* com iminu 
cation liotwecii Kgypt and India, 
71 111. 

Indiio, conquests of Alexander on 
tlielJppei, VII .‘t to Della ot 
the, 40 ‘d Til et ot Ahxamler 
on the Indii'., II .',2 lie sails 
down the llyda»pes, Acesines, 
and Indus on his return, .10 ‘J2 
t’oUunes eat.iblished on tlie Lower 
Indus, .70 Mouths of the river, 
.71. 72 

Ipluei.itcs, tlie Athenian (reiieial, 
II 417 Defeats .111(1 kills ^n.TXi- 
bms, ^-)y. llii> expedition to the 
West, V (iL His tiifil and ac- 
quiltal, 2 is. 

Tphitiis, Kinjt of Spirta, i. :JS.7 

IpsUs, in IMiiygiH, death ot Antigo- 
nus III the Inltle ol, vii >{>2 ..(t4 
Const queiicos ot this action, OG/. 

sm 

Isagoias, 11. 76 . 

Isauia besieged by Peiditc.is, vii. 
20.7 'die Isau nans, after a brave 
defence. < a't themselves into the 
tl.imos ot tlieir city, 2UG 

I.schagoras, tlie Mpai Lin general, iii. 
299 

I-smeiiias, V 14 His execution, 18. 

Isocrates, v. 212 liis written ora- 
tion, 210. His view of the pro- 
spect- ot Athens, v. 24.7. mi 11,7 
His oration to Philip, v. 314. Ills 
death, vi 7U. 

Issus, the liattle of, vi. 187. 

Italy, emhassies ot the nations 
ot, to Alexander at Babylon, 99, 
100 . 

Ithoine, I. 26. Resists the arms of 
Cassander, vii. 302. 


J. 

Jason and Medea, legend of, i. 148. 
Jason ot I'hcrae, his treaty with 
Pol y dam us, V. 56. Hisdeath, 115. 
Julius, Sextus, ambassador from 
Rome to the Achaean League, 
viii. 445. 


K. 

Kashgar, or Kamah, river, vii. 6. 
Kerm.iii, the ancient t'ariiiama, 
vii 50 62 

Khooiid moiintains, a .southern pro- 
jertion ot the Caucasus, vii (>. 
Kliyber, inouiitain range, vii. G. 


L. 

Laceda-moiuus, the son of Ciinoii, 
111 9S. 

J.ac h.ires, VIII 7 He heiomes ab- 
solute ina-ter of Athens, 10. Ills 
cruelty and .s.jci ilege, 11 His 
CMapetiuin Athens, .nid llij,ht to 
'J liehes, 11 U[io!i the surreiitler 
of the eitv, he i si apes to Delphi, 
19 D|>on ilii* deleat and c.ipture 
ol I/)siinai’hu&, he flees to Lj si- 
mai hi a, 2 > 

Ldiches, expedition of, to Sicily, 
ill 21.5 Sui cesses of, 2,54. 

Laches, the Athenian admiral, v 
208 

L.i( o, proxenus of .Sparta, in. 193 

I.aconi.i, various aciounts of the 
subjugation of, i 267. 

L.ide, the battle of, ii 221 

1.. adocea, b .tt’ic of, viii J 79. 

L.imaehiis, left in the command of 

a large and gallant urinainent, 
111 .78. H lb char alter, Ju9. Ills 
death, *1 1-2 

Lamia, battle if, and termination 
ot the Laniiaii war, vis 171 — 
201 

Lmnius, Che .Spartan, vi. 140 

Lanassa, daughter ot Agathocles, 
quits her husband, Pyrrhus, and 
seeks an iqiportunity ot revenge, 

VIII. 28. 

I.-.iiigarus, king, vi. 112. 

Lanud, nurse to Ale.xander the 
Great, vi. H8. 

Laomedon, satrap of Syria, vi. 41 
vii. 72 128. Subdued by Pto- 
lemy, 239. 

L.npiths, the, thei'r struggles with 
the Dorians i. 103. 

1.. aranda, iii Pisidia, destroyed by 
Perdiccas, vii 205. 

Larissa, daughter of Pclasgus, L 
'58. 

Lasthenes, v. 316. 

League ot the Grecian states against 
the power of the Macedonians, 
VII. 162. Athens foremost in the 
cause of independence, 163. 165. 
Naval war, 183. Reverses, and 
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dissolution of the confederacy, 
177-187. 

Ix'leRes, the, origin of, i 4 ) 

Lolcx, king of J..ic()nia, i V7- 
Leocratea, having descried his 
country, is c-ondcnined on his re- 
turn to Athena, vn IK). 

Leogoras, inniiiisonmeiit of, iii 
J^eon and Dioinedon rc-estai>li>sh 
theAthcni<ui dominion in Lesbos, 
IV. 14. Execution of, 184 
Leonidas, king ol Sparta, ii. 2t»5. 
Ills death, JSH 

Leonides, his oimosition to the pro- 
jected refoinifc of Agis TV at 
Spaitn, viii. r?) Up is deprived 
ot liisothce, and seeks safety by 
fliglit, M2. Ills recall, ] 14 Ri- 
gour of his |iroeeediiig«., Wi lie 
procecils in the government 
alone, ltd 

J-eoniiatiis, VI 187 Is wounded by 
the Malli, vii 41. 41. ]Marche.s 
along the coast of the Delta, .‘71 
His vittory over Apolloph.ane«, 
hi) Is rewarded, 81 Appointed j 
a regent of Am.i jointly w ith Her- i 
dicras, HP. ttovorns the llelles- 
pontine Hhrygi. 1 , l'J8 Is invited 
bj Cleopatra to I’ella, vii, 17‘), 
180. Ills character, 179 His 
relations willi Antipater, 179, 
18() He m.irdies against the 
Greek confederates under Anti- 
philus, 180. Is defentedand slam 
m Thessaly, 181, 182. 

T.eonti.ides, v. 20, llis de.4th, 04. 

Lconiisrus, son of I’tolemy, libe- 
rated Ijv Demetrius, vu 

Leusthenes, the Athenian general, 

V £09. He leads some ol the 
niercen.aries from A.siato Greceo, 

VII. 10.1. Raises troops against 
Antipater, 104, 10'7. His cam- 
paign, 107. Hi*: victory, 171. Is 
blain 111 an action .igainst Anti- 
pater, 177. 

Leotychides mounts the thione of 
Sjiarta on the deposition of De- 
maratus, ii 229. Dies m exile 
at Tegea, 2.30. 

Leotyehidcs at Mycale, stratagem 
of, ii. 357. 

Lcuctra, the battle of, one of the 
most decisive in the history of 
Greece, v 7'7. 

Liberty, the feast of, ii. 352. 

Libys, created admiral, iv. £04. 

Licnas, ignominiously chastised by 
the Elcan lictors, lii. 340. IIis 
conference with Tissapherncs, iv. 

24. 

Lipodorus, his treachery during 
battle, Vii. 204. 


Locrus, the founder of the Locri- 
ans, 1 100. 

Lotus, the, of India and Egypt, vii. 
.32. 

Linretiiis, C., Roman prietor, his 
operations ag.iinst Greece, vni. 
4(»£. rf scq. IIis destniition of 
Il.dinrtijs, and subjugation of 
Coronea, 40.3 His rapacitv and 
Violence, 40.3 He is called to ac- 
count by the .Senate, 4o4 
Lyemns, the, confederacy of, ii 103. 
Lyndas, his tiagical fate, ii. .‘j£(). 

I LvcibCiis, story of, I Jp) 

I Lycisciis, governor of Epirus, vii. 
288. 30.3 

liycomedes, project of, v 8.7. IIis 
' death, 127. 

Lycon, the Athenian commander, 

IV h vii ;]()8 

Lvcophron, the Corinthian general, 
111. 2.75. 

J.ycort.is, his election to fill the 
office of gener.il to the Ach.pan 
League, viii. 371. His invasion 
ol Messenia, )71. 

JiVcurgiis, legislation of, i 201, 
His disinterested conduct at the 
birth of Chaiihiiis, 204, His 
actions and death, 207, N.iturc 
of the revolution eHected by him, 
£08. State of things winch called 
lor his interposition, .300. Out- 
line of his mea'Uri'S, S02 
Lycurgus, grandson of Ljeophron, 
Ins prosecution ot the exile Leo. 
cr 'tes, VII 140 Hm long and 
just adimnistration of Athenian 
afl’aiis, vn. 141. ct nv/. 

I.yeurgus, .a pretender, chosen king 
of Sp.irta, viii 221). His inroad 
into Argohs, 227 His military 
movements, 242 ct scq. 

Lygdamis, the tvrunt ot Naxos, ii. 
178 

Lysander, his birth, parentage, and 
education, iv 10+ Suneeds 
rratpsipjiidas in the office of ad- 
miral, 1()'7 Ills naval prepara- 
tioiKs at Ephesus, 114. Defeats 
the Athenians at JEgos, and thus 
nils an end to the war which had 
asted nearly seven and twenty 
years, 152. Ills interferenee .at 
Sparta in behalf of Athens, 204. 
Intrigues of, .382. His breach with 
Agcsilaus, 38.5. His death, '394. 
Lysandra, daughter of Ptolemy and 
Eurydice, vni. 3. ^ 

Lybanondas, v 17. Scntence^of 
banishment pronounced against 
him, .3fi 

Lysias, case of, iv. 233. His speech 
at tile prosecution of the son of 
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Alcibiades, iv. 239. His oration 
agaiiibt Aiidocides, 241. 
liysnn.ichiis, captain in Alexan- 
der’s exjioditjons, IV. 2(),i vii 
19 Is wounded, 20 tJoveriior 
of’l'hracc, 128. Ho assumes the 
regal style, .3.57. Ho ciosses tlie 
Hflk‘S])ont into Asia Minor, Sat). 
In eonjunetioi) with .Seleueus lie 
gains the victory at Ip^u.s over 
Aiitigonus, .5W ,302 — 3i)4. Ills 
alliance with rtoleiny, vin. 1. 
His marriage with A^rsinoe, l*to- 
leiny’s daughter, 2 Ills teiri- 
tones invaded by Demetrius, 2. 
His prcpar.itmiis for the North, 
18. Ills expedition against the 
Hetes, 21. He is ooliged to 
surrender to Dromicha^tes, 22. 
Who tre.its him honouiahiv, and 
dismisses him aiiil Ins olficers, 
2o. Renews his allianre with 
Selencus and riolemy against 
Demetrius, .51. Detection ot his 
generals and troops, .5d His 
baseness, .19. Turns his arms 
against I’vrrhus, 40. Seeks the 
death of Demetrius, 40 lie puts 
to de.ilh the muulei ers,ol Ainas- 
tns, |.2 Domestic talamitie', 43 
He IS slam at the liatlle ot Coru- 
pedion, iri. 


M. 


Macarius, slain in the buttle of 
Olpa;, 111 21.3. 

Macedonia, tributary to Persia, it 
204. Interii.il eonditioii ol, iii. 
lti'5. Civil war in, vni. 15 It.s 
results, lb ft srq Invasion of, 
by the (5clts, .'12. Unsettled state 
of atlair.s, and coiiteiiiioiis for the 
sovereignty, which followed the 
death'ol' (5eraunu9,54. Invasion 
of, by Pyrrhus, 07. War ot the 
llotnans with, 411. et scq. Sub- 
mission of, to the llonian arms, 
414. Fresh war in, 441, 
Macedonian army, leading features 
of the, VI. 147. Its leluctancc to 
march further cast obliges Alex- 
ander to retire from the Hy- 

S basis towards Susa, vii. 28. 

list of the principal captains un- 
der the Macedonian conqueror, 
32. Consternation of the army 
on the king being wounded by 
the Mdlli, 44. Uomonstrances 
on his imprudent valour, 45. 
The master-spirits of, who cfTcct- 
ed the rcvolutiuii in the Per- 


sian empire, 3:5., Tleturn of the 
Macedonians to Persis, 67. Their 
marriages with Asnitic women, 
76. Mutiny at Opis, 83— 86. Ve- 
terans sent home, 8,5 88. Con- 
duct ot the army in the election 
of a king and a regent on the 
tleath ol Alexander, 117 — 126 

Macedonian soldier-*, their defec- 
tion Irom Deiiietriu.s, and choice 
of Pyrrhus for king, viii. 3.J. 

Macedonian war, termination of, 
VI II. 320 

M.tgians, the, vii. Jj8. 

Malii, the, ainouflbf their forces 
up|)osed to Ale*mder, vji. .35. cf 
st’q. 'I'lieir ( apital, 39. y\lex- 
ander severely wounded iii the 
assault, 41 43 'i’hcir submissive 
embassy to the eori(|iieior, 45. 

Maiulrocles, a .Samian engineer, 
lays a bridge ol boat-* over the 
Thiacuiii Uosporiis, ii. 199, 

Mama, succeeds her husb.uid in the 
goveiiiirient of .43I.IS, IV .3b2 Her 
active, prudent, and piosperous 
administration, .3nl. Is muidcred 
by her son in- law, .363. 

Maiitias, the Athenian general, v, 
171 

Mantinea, llie battle of, iii. 349. 
Siege and capitulation of, v 7. 
Rebuilt, 81 Second battle of, 
149. Results of the battle, 153. 
Fall of, vid. 1S7. She remounees 
(he Aelue.iii, and unites herself 
to the .'Ktolian licaguo, 211 Phi- 
lopanneti’s attack upon, 273 

Maiititheus, charges against him, 
111 .39.3. 

Marathon, the battle of, ii. 2.39. 
Wonderful h’gends of, 24 5 

Marcus ot Cerynea, the first wlio 
wa.s honoured with the dignity of 
the supreme command in the 
Aclucaii Iicagiic, viii. 94. 

Mardomus, cx|ietiition of, ii. 226. 
His arttiil advice to Xerxes, 312. 
Ills proposals to the Gieeks, 32.3. 
Gets possession of Athens, 326. 
.Sends a taunting message to the 
Spartans. 34J. His defeat and 
death, 346. 

Masi.stiuB, bis defeat and death, 
ii. 336. 

Mas.saga stormed by Alexander, 
vii 7. 

Mausolus, satrap of Caria, v. 231. 

Mausolus, prince of Cana, vi, 128. 

Maxaces,the Median general, ii. 169. 

Modes and Persians, ii. 164. In- 
surrcclion of, against Alexander, 
vii. 72. His royal progreas 
through Media, 91. 

Medius, banquet of Alexander at 

3 
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INDEX, 


tho hoii*5e of, and his consequent 
te\er, vn. 10(5. 

Moffabi'ites, pxntcs the enmity ot 
Aiisragoras hy Ills, seventy and 
cruelty, ii. “(lO 

Magaba/us, eoinmissionod by Da- 
rius to complete the tntujnesl of 
tlic Greek ( ities on the Helles- 
pont, 11 . Ills e\|>i'di[i(>n 

against .\itira, in '21 
MegaclO", arelion of Athens, ii 22 
iVIegalojiolis, loiindation of, v. S7 
Its g.illaiit (iotenee by Damis, 
1 ’j 7 — ‘JtiO. I’^nt, viii 10 1 Dis- 
sensions in fl|^e neiv city, *2+7. 
Ar.ilus appmWi'il to .adjust tlieir 
dilfoKMieos, “2+7 rt st'tf 
MegistMs, till' ALarn.iiiian sooth- 
saver, II. 

Mekran, the, Alexander’s march 
tliioiigli the, VII '■,11 V i},it of 
ni 0 (h*rn tr.ivelleis to, 57 Its 
coast, to Gape .Task, ,'j7 
Melampu*, legend of, i 0t>. 

Melanei idas, Sjiartan admiral, iv. 7. 
Melarieus. legend of, i, V7 
Melaiithiis, king ol Messina, i. 
* 2(4 

Meleager, vi 2T> vii hS. Ho 
eiu-e' \rnd,eiis to bi* jiroi 1 mned 
king, ll‘> -r.’2 Is di'ti listed by 
reiilieids, I'JTj. Is put to dealt i 
by liim, 127 

Meleager and Meuetas eonspiring 
against Antigoiius, are executed, 
VII. 2Si 

Meleager, ho seizes the gov'c'rn. 
merit on the death of Ceraunus, 
ins brotliei, VIII 51 
M.’b'sippns, the Sp.irtaii envoy, iii. 
11 'J. 

Melissus, of .Samos, tenets of his 
philosophy, 11 . 1 J7. 

Mellon, V SI Placed at the bead 
of the goveriiineiit of '^I'lu'bes, 
with the title of Ikeotmch, j>5 
Mcinrioii, the Ilhodian. vi. 1.75 
Menander, the Albciiian general, 
111 421 IV 148 

Mtnelaus, wanderings of, i. Cll. 
Menelaiis, brother of Ptult'iny, vii. 

;W7. 

MenestlieiJ.s, trial and acquittal of, 

V. 238 . 

Mcno. the Pharsalian, in. .1. 

Mono, a 'I'hc'ssaliaii adventurer, iv. 
289. Arrest of, 323. His death, 
325. 

Mono, the Athenian Rener.al, v. 
217. Together with Antiphiliis, 
defeated at Crannon, vii. 186. 
They negotiate with Antipater, 
and dissolve the league oi the 
Greek cities, 187. Is defeated by 
Polysperchon, and slain, 223. 


Mcnoctas, his revolt and death, vii. 

281 . 

Mcidor, the Tlliniliim, vi P17 

lilenillus, Macedonian connnand- 
.nit 111 Muiiychia, an Athenian 
harbour, vn p)l. 

Mem'S or Meru, inount.iiM, vn. 13. 

Messtfiie, fonndcil bv Kpaniinond.is, 
V. lO; J'lie t viaiif> of. e\pi lied, 
VII 150. But rc-establisbcd by 
Alexander. 1.51 

Messemaiis, the, llieir submission 
t.i Rome, viii .17 5 VV.ir di-cl.ired 
against them by the Aclia?an 
T-e.igue, ;»7l 'I'heir submission 
to l.\corr.'i«, .‘77. ’> 'I’lieii admis- 
sion into the Acbci'in I.e.ngue, 
87.1 

Messenian W.ir, begnmnig of the 
first, 1 . 'I'be second, 559 

The third, in. S 

Mclelliis, n Cocilms, Roman con- 
sul, Ins piocei (iings with the 
Acha*an Le.igne, viii, .{f/i. His 
defeat of Andriscus, +H, Ilis 
pacific mediation with the 
l.oaguo, 4M) He eneounters 
the Acha*,in foices under Crito- 
laiis, and defe.its ihein, 4K) 

Methoiie, siege of, v. ‘J7!l. 

Melon, the Atlienimi astionomer, 
111. 410 

Mieio, with a 'MaredonMn foree, 
mviding Atlie.i, is defeated by 
Phoeion and sl.nn, vn. isi, 18.5. 

Mi<la<*, story of, vi 171 

Mdesuiii colonies, n Kifi. 

Miletus, the b.itlle of. iv. 17. 

Mdo, disciple ot Pvth.igoras, ii. 
15,7 

Miltiades, n 201 Plight of, 223. 
Klecteil one of the fen generals, 
238 His trial, conimittal, and 
death, 2W 

Millocythes, revolt of, v. 210. Ex- 
cniiioii ot, 224 

Mininermus, tlie poet, i. 216. ii. 
li'fi 

Mind.inis, IV. ,59. Ojicntions of, 
in the Hcllesi>ont, 76. Is slam in 
b-ittle. 86. 

Mmyas, legend of, i. 92. 

Minos, his character, i 133. Le- 
gend of his Dorian origin ex- 
amined, 1.37. His puiiticul insti- 
tutions, 141. 

Mithridutes, his interview with the 
(iroek generals, iv 

Mlthndates, son of Anoharzai^, 
about to be put to de.nth by Aifis- 
goniJH. flies to Paphlagntiiu, and 
establi.shes the kingdom of Pon- 
tus, VII. 368. Is assaftsinatcd, and 
sureeeded hy his son, 368. 
Mitylcne, siege of, iil. 173. 
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M')a';ippus at Corey ra, v. 59. His 
(loath, (il. 

Mat's.ircliuij, tyrant of Chalcis, v. 

Miii'-iiphilns, tlie Atht'iiian states- 
man, II 

Md'iis (Malia rajah ?), chief of 
P.ittala, VII. H) 

Moiihooii, boulh-west, vii. 13. 17. 
00 

Multan, moih'rn city of, vii % 
Miiuiiriiu^, Umuati I’cncral, his de- 
feat «il liia^us, ami dc'triution of 
ttonnlh, viii +0> Hi'' further 
acts of vonm-ance, 401 r/ stq. 
Muiuchia the battle of. u V(iL 
Munychi.t receives a M.u'iMtc'm.ati 
ftainson, vii. I'U. Is occupied 
by Nu.mor for Ca^Mndcr, Uj9. 
lb dismantled by Deuitiruis, son 
of Antitioiius, oiO 
MunycliKiii, the month, receives 
the name of Deinetiion, vii. .5U 
Musicanub, submits to Alexander, 
VII. 47 His capital ncai liok- 
hai.i, 4S. Revolts, and is cruci- 
fied, A<). 

Mveale, ttie b.ittle of, ii .iO'J 
Myiinidons, the, of At hilles, i IIO 
Myron of Piiene, Ins history of the 
fiist Mcsseiuan war, i J4l», His 
dyn.asty, 421. 

Mysi'oii, the Syracusan i;cneral, iv. 
91. 

Mytholngy of fiiccce, some traces 
of. III Intfia, vii. IV 
M\us, victory of Demetrius over 
Cl lias, general of Ptolemy, at, vii. 
.'312 311. 


N. 

Nabis, his usurpation of the throne 
of Spaita, vni 2/7. Hit. exccs.ses, 
27M. His warlike operations, 279 
Nabis at .^rgos, 3ol Heai-sumcs 
the character of Dem.igogue, .101. 
His perfidy, ;J0ti War dccreeil 
against him by Rome and the 
Achaians, d2.3. IIis territories in- 
vaded by I'l.nniinniis, .324. His 
forces alefeatcd, .‘32.1. llis inter- 
view witliFlainmiiiiis,'32.1. Terms 
of peace iirescnbed, ;i2i>. Renewal 
of hostilities, He sends his 

son to sue for peace, .'527. Which 
is granted, and the liberty of Ar- 
gos solemnly proclaimed, 328. 
Konewecl hobtibti(?a against the 
Acha'ans, 333. His assa.ssiiiation, 
3.38. 

Naupactus, siege of, viii. 3^. 


Naxos, the battle of, v. 49. 
Ne.nrbus, vi .S2 He arcom- 
p lines Ale'tander to the Indus, 
VII. 11, 12.S, Admiral of Alexan- 
der’s flec^t, 33, Ills \o\age of 
discovery to the Persian (lull, .0.3. 
<7 vci/ lie lands, in Cannania 
and rejoins Alexander, fsO, Details 
of Ills perilous visit to /\r.ibi.i,.iiiil 
fe-t iv.il upon hib return, do Re- 
newed voyage of, (37. Honoured 
With a crow n of gold, SI .Surveys 
th»» 'I'lgns, S2- .Su],])orts the 
tl.iiin of llercul^, son of Alex- 
dei, IIH • 

Nectan.ibis, king of F.gjpt, tns 
defeiisive piejiaration.., vi. I2fi. 
Nemean and Istlnniaii games, i. 
3«‘». 

Neo( les, father of Themifttocles, ii 

2(i.} 

Neoptolemn^, v. 32(3 IIis cuh- 
mission to l'’-inneiios, vn ‘idfi. 
Ills treaehery and reverse-s, 214. 
Jb deleated and slain together 
with Ciateru.s, 2lo. 

Nuaui, ancient capital of the king- 
dom of Cabiil, vn ■). 

Nic.i'.i, confereiu o between Philip 
aiul i'l umniinis at, vni, J03. Its. 
TC'SllIfS, .‘>1)4 <7 .VtV/ 

Nic.ea on tlie Hydaspes, founded, 
vn 24 

Nicanor, the Stagynte, vn. 151. 
Ills dispute at Oljinjua with 
Demosthenes, 111. Puhlishes 
Alexander's decree to restore the 
tirecian exiles, 1.11. 

Nieanor seizes on Muiiychia for 
CaSsander, vn. 239. 

Nicanor, son of Antipater, is put to 
death by OJympi.is, vn. 28(i 
Nicanor, Macedonian general, vi. 
1.11. vil. .1. 10. 2 9. Governor of 
Med' a, surprised in Ins camp by 
.Sclcnciis, .‘j].'3, .‘314. 

Niccrafus, execution of, iv. 184. 
Ninas, in.s expi'i'ition against Me- 
los, HI. 107 His character, .30(3. 
J’cace of.ao*). His further opera- 
tions, ;317.417. His letter tp the 
peojde of Athens, 419. Piepara- 
tioiKS for a sea fight, 431. HU 
superstitious tears at the eeiipsc 
of the moon, 440. His pasMonatc 
and etirnebt aildress to the cap- 
tain of the galley, 445. HU exe- 
cution, 4;>.1. 

Nicocles, put to death In Cyprus by 
Ptolemy for a correspondence 
with Antigonus, vii .322. Tragic 
fate of his family, 323 
Nicomachias, treachery of, iii. 271. 
.Intrusted with the task of collect. 


S K 4 



inland trcinscribinp: the Uwsof 
Solon, IV 104. Prosc'c iition of.-JJS 

Nicomcdud, king of JUithyina, viii. 
HU. 

Nicostratus, the AtlicMinin gciiernl, 
Jii IW. Operation^ of, 'J(K). 

Nile, the, ineHertual attempts of 
Perdiccas to tross, ‘21iS. Croco- 
diles of, devour ‘21)00 of his sol- 
diers, i?10. Mutiny and death of 
Prrdiecas, '2‘J() 

Niooles, successor of Abaiitides in 
the throne of Sycion, vni 

Nisea, siege and sui render of, in. 

yon 

Notiuiri, the battle of, iv. lOS 

Njsa in liulia, founded by liacchus, 
legendb relative to, vii. 11*. 

Nys.ean pl.ini, horsea and pastures 
ot the, vii. pi. 


O. 

Ochus, accession of, vi. 1.10 His 
expedition agaiinst Sidon, l.jri. 
Indulges Iiia revenge in the wild- 
est exiessps oftyiannieal ci nelly 
and insolence, 142.^ His deatli by 
poison, 1 15. 

Odessus, city of, vii .‘107. 

Odrysian rnonarcliy, tlie, in Ifif) 
Revolt ot the Odi ysi ins, vii 1*28. 
fF.niadip, town of /T’.toha, vn l(»h 
CKnopliyta, the battle ot, ui, .‘11 
(Kobazus, his tragical fate, n .‘>>1. 
Ugygiari deluge, the tradition of 
the,!. 9. 

Olpap, the battle of, in 21.3 
Olympia, the battle ot, v. I.jO. 
Olvmpias, wife of Philip ot Maco- 
doii, vi 78. Suspected ot innr- 
dcriiig her husband, 83. Kii- 
croaching spirit ot, 27.>. Sends 
Cleopatra into A.sia, hoping to 
form an alliance with Perdiccas, 
vn. 210 Her cause supported by 
Polyspcrcbnn and Pumenes, 21.'.’, 
244. She surrenders in Pydiia to 
Cassandcr, who barbarously or- 
ders her execution, 289 — 291. 
Olympic festival, i. SHI 
Olympus, the Thessalian, i 218. 
Olyinpiodorus, the Athenian ge- 
neral, vni. 7. Seeks and obtains 
the help of the yEtolians against 
Cassanrter, 7. His bravery and 
success, 34. 

Olynthian confedcraev, v. 11. 
Onotnarchus, v. 275. lbs profusion 
and despotic acts, 277 v His defeat 
and death, 282. ' 

Opis, mutiny against Alexander at, 
vii. 8J-85. 


Ophelias defeats Tlnmhron, and re- 
duces the Cyrenaica to obedience 
to Ptolemy, vn 208 
Ora, fortress of, \ n 8 
Orchomenus, destruction of, by the 
Thebans, v. 121. Partisans of 
Alex.inder, son of Polyspcrchon, 
put to death ne.ii the temple ot 
Artemis af, vn. 302. 

Ordaiies and Zariaspes, vii (t2. 
Orestes, king of Macedonia, v. IdO. 
Orestes, IVl Aurehus, chief of the 
ci^minissioneis apiiointed by 
Itome to settle the iiHans of the 
Achsean League, vni 114 
Orciis, siege and betrayal of, viii. 
207. Reduction! of, by the Ro- 
mans, 201. 

Orites, the, vn .5.7, 5ii. 

Oritis, coast of the, vn. 5G. fO. 
Ormii/, isle of, vn. Od 
Orneie, the phnis of, i 21 
Orodates, safraji of Media, vi. .312. 
Oro'tes, satrap ot Sardus, n. 181. 
Orontes, trial and execution of, iv. 
.308 

Orontes, Siitrap of Mysia, vi, 128. 
Oroiitobatc.s, the Per^i-ui, vi lb.J 
Orontobates, satrap of Media, vn. 
281 

Oropns, attack .nid plunder of, by 
the Athenian.s, vni. 4.J(J Nego- 
tiations with tlie Roman senate in 
(viiKsequence, 4. >7. c/ .vcy 
Ortli.ignra<, his low extraction, i. 
424. Long duration of his dy- 
nasty, 425. 

Ortospana, or Nic.ea, vii .5. 
Orxineslcondemnation of, vn G8. 
Ossaduiti'i, tile, vn 'p>. 

Otanes, Ins expedition, li 200. 
Othm.in, the founder of the Otto- 
man dvnasty, i. 2tsL 
Ofhrvades, the .Spartan hero, i. 369. 
Oxathres, brother ot Darius, vi. 
280 

Oxycanus, or Porticanus, his death, 
vn 48. Ktymology of the name 
ot this Indian prince, 48. 
O.xydrarx', tlie, vn .3.5. 

Oxythemes, a courtier of Deme- 
trius, viii. 28. 

Ozulian Loens, the, i. 16. 


P. 

Parhes, sent by the Athenians^ 
the siege of Mitylcne, in. ITfs 
Treacherous conduct of, 184. His 
fate, 199. 

Pagondas, the Theban Bccotarch, 
in. 279. 

Pallauopas, canal ’at the mouth of 
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tho Euphrates, explored by Alex- 
ander, vii. lOil- I^'ikes receiving 
its waters, and ill omen to Alex- 
ander at, 10.‘3 

rammencs, v 90. I.*).'!. 287. 

Panictolicon, or great eoimeil of the 
nation, among the Altoluins, viii. 
207. 

Pantaucus, one of the generals of 
Demetrius, viii. 2(1. He ehal- 
Ienge.s Pyrrhus to single combat, 
27 itesuits of tlic encounter, 27. 

1 1 St'q. 

Paralu-i, son of Perieles. iii. 107. 

Parys.i(is, exerts her inHuence to 
save the lives of the 11 reek ge- 
nerals, iv S24'. 

Parinenides, tenets of Jus philo- 
Si.pby, II 137. 

Parnieiuo, the Maecdonian gciier.il, 
V. Ifij. 352. VI 43. 111.271 His 
death, vii 89. 

ParopainisadcC, satrapy of the, vii. 
5. 47. 


ParopamisiiR, mountains near the, 
vu. ■I'i High valleys of, 2<l3. 
Pasipnida.s, voluntary exile of, iv. 
91 


Pasitolidas, intrusted with the go- 
vernment o( 'roronc, ill 'l(K). 

Pattala, fortiliod by Alexander, 
vii. 50 — l-k 

Paulus, I* .Einilius, a Poinan enn- 
sul, and commander ol the lorces 
in the Macedoni.in war, viii. 411. 
Ills decisive victory over Perseus*, 
413. Ills journey into (Ireoco, 
415. Seventy of liis proceedings 
at Passaro, 421 . 

Paiisaiiias, il 327 His firmness, 
3.52. Ills imperious character, 
355. Hi.s guilty career, 377. Ills 
death, 379. 

Faiisanins, expedition of, iv. 205. 
Condemned to death, and obliged 
to seek shelter in the sanctuary 
of Athena Alea at 'fegea, where 
be ended his days, 397. 

Pausanias, king of Maceilon, v. 


161. 


Pausanias, the assassin of Philip of 
Maeedon, vi. 86. 

Feithagoras, Grecian soothsayer, 
vii. 06. 

Peithon the satrap, vi. .303. vii. 
39. 47. Captures Musicanus, 49. 
Colonics on thcLowcr Indus esta- 
blished by, 50. His conduct on 
the death of Alexander, 121 His 


victory over the Greek insurgents 
in Asia, vii. 204. He joins the 
army of Antipatcr in Syria, and 
requests him to hasten his arrival 
on the death of Ferdlccas, 223, 


22t. Tried by order of Antigo- 
Tiiis, and put to death, 281 

Pellenc, in Achaia, the dcMnocra- 
tjcal party overthrown in, vii. 
151. 

Pclasgus, king of Argos, i. .38. 

Pclopidas, V. 26. llis (rieiidship for 
Kpaminondas, 28, Placed at the 
head ot the government of Thebes, 
with the title ot Bipotarch, .35 
Ills hial ami acquittal, 108. His 
expedition to Tliessaly, 1 17. Ills 

‘ death, 1 13. 

Peloponnesian, war cau.scs and oc- 
sioiis of the, 111 . 92 iv. KjS. 

Peloponnesus, general view of, i. 
J8. 

Pelops, legend of, i. 70. E\plan:u 
turn ot, 78. 

Pelusium, arrival of Perdiccas 
and his army at, vii 217 He 
act uses Ptolemy before a niilitury 
assembly at, 217, 218 

Peiidjab, the, or Punjab, pays tri- 
bute to Darius, vn 1 Taxiles, 
king of, 3. Its stale, and distri- 
bution of power 111 , 3. 23. 46. The 
northern Pendjab, .31. 

Perdiecas, king of Maeedon, iii. 
101. His quarrel with Brasidas, 
073. Treats with Nieias, 290. 

Perdiccas 1 1 , state of Macedonia 
during his reign, v. 157. 

Pordiecjw HI., V. 165. 

Perdiccas, a general serving Alex- 
ander m his Indian expedition, 
vii 5. ;>8 44. His inarnagD, 76. 
Is presented by the dying Alex- 
ander Willi his ring, 109. 118. Re- 
gent on tho acmisc of Alexander, 

124. Puts Meleager to death, 127. 
Is invested with the power of re- 
gent corijoiiitlv with Meleager, 

125. Puts Meleager and his 
partisans to death, 126, He re- 
presses an insurrection of the 
GreeMcolonists in Asia, 202. Or- 
ders them to be massacred after a 
battle in which tliey were be- 
trayed, 204 llis campaign against 
Anarathes, 20.5. Having nut 
that Jinnee to death, he marches 
into Pisidia and destroys the 
towns of Laranda and Isaura, 
205, 206. His political intrigues, 
219. His hostility to Ptolemy, 
209. Solicits and obtains the 
hand of Nicaea, daughter of An- 
tipater, 209, 210. He keeps up 
correspondence fwith Olympias 
and Cleopatra, 2ia Orders the 
death of Cynand, 211. Summons 
Antigonus to take his trial, who 
flies with Demetrius toAntipater 
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211. Ho invndps Epypt, 217 He 
summons Ptoloiny to appear be- 
fore* a conneil at l*«‘luMum, 217. 
He attempts to cross the Nile .it 
the torlress named (’ unel's t\ .ill, 
2J8 Is fnistiated, and in.iiehes 
towards Memphisi, 21d. His men 
peiibh in the Nile and .ire de- 
voured by eroeodili-s, LM!) Mutiny 
in his e 1111 ) 1 , cfiiisi*(]ueiit on this 
discoinhture. 2,0 I'lthon and 
Splotieus (ons|iire .a^.unst him, 
220 He Is sl.iin by Antigoiies, 
2^1 Ills char.ietei and crimes 
consult red, 221 His tall teriiii- 
n'ltes the eivil war 
I’criaiider, the l>i.iiit of rorintli, 

I -117 His tra};ical story, 421. 
Kiid ol his dynasty, tiJ 
Pcnelos, Ills birth .ind e.iily eduea- 
tioii. III. 0 His tiriit appearance 
in public, H Pofiular measures of, 
10. His reluct.smoto beeome tin* 
prosecutoi ot ( imon, 18 his- 
nalises himselt by extraordinary 
le.its of valour in the battle of 
TanaKra, 2o. 1 1 is expedition to 

Deljilii, 4(1. Comjiared with 
'riuK'vdides. 41 Objects of his 
poliiy described, 4ti K tablishe.s 
a demociatncal constitution at 
Sairioi, 4'» (Jrcetod with e.xtra- 
ordiiiary honours on his return to 
Athens, '>4 T,eattinK features of 
his .system, .74 His modes ot 
oxpeiidiiip the public money, no 
His intini.'icy with Pluduni, .87 
His conncetion noth A.s)>ahia, H7. 
Prosecutions ayaiiist him, 89. 
Kecovers his lormer Ini'll and 
firm [losition, 90. M.iliciuus in- 
sinuations and popular clamour 
aft'Hiist him, 111. His provident 
ine.isures, l.JO His expedition 
to Pelofionnesns, 1,1‘). Miirniurs 
against him, 140. ilisdetenceof 
his policy, 141. Restored to his 
o/lice, J42. His grief for the Joss 
of fns son, lo7. His de.ith, 168. 

Penchmeiu's, legend of, 1.97. 

Pcrilaiis, vn. 124. .'304 

Perinihiis, siege of, vi. 42, 

PerHeiiolni, burning ot the palace 
of, VI 2.‘J4. Regret of Alexan- 
der on viewing the rums of the 
royal pahine at, vii. 68, 69. 

Perseus, i. Ill His adventures, PS. 

Perbeus, son of Philip III. of Ma- 
cedon. His jealousy of his brn. 
ther Demetrius, viii. 384. His 
charges .against him, 38*. He 
accompanies the king in an ex- 
pedition into Thrace, 386. His 
designs against Demetrius, 385. 


His accession, 3% His hatred 
of Rome, 386 Cfcneial re- 
marks on his position .ind charac. 
ter, 3.S7 IIis lirst measures of 
government, .'388, War in Thrace, 
388 llesemlban embassy toUomo, 
389. Hib cllbrts to .strengthen 
hib iiosition, .390 Ills jirosjiccts 
111 (»rpeee, 391 Seeks an alliance 
with the At h.raiis, J‘)2 Treaty 
of alliance with Ktrolia, :Jy:) Im- 
peiidiiig rii|iturc with Ilornt*, 3'>.5. 
C’liargcs alleged against him, 
J‘rep.iiatioiis ot war on the part 
ot Home, 3.18. Duiduity ot 
Mareuis, 3‘)8 Siieces.s ot Ins 
sebeine. Pei sens tliscfivers, 

too late, the treachery of Marcius, 
4(J() Ills me/in.s for c.ir lying on 
the w.ir with Home, HI Ilis 
lirst engauement, .mil siue('ss,40l. 
He sues lor peace, 402. 11 ib ex- 

peilition ag.iiiist the 1) irtl.mians, 
40'i Ills attack on the Homan 
tieet, 4''5 His ex|)editiofi into 
Illyria, 407 His pioceodmgs m 
TIOtoli.i, 407 A))))roiirli ot the 
Homan army under O I\I.irtius 
Philippiis, J.0S IVrspiis’s fatal 
eirois, *0S Ills lilt itUcitinn and 
flight from Dium, 408. Advance 
of M.ireius, 409. Negotiation of 
Perseus with Kunienes, 41 . 
Ticaty wMth Geiitni«, 41] Ills 
alarm at the ajijiroaeh of P.uiliis 
with the Rriinan army, 412. Kn- 
gagement ot the liostile armie.s, 
and defeat of tlie Macetlotiians, 
41.'>. Plight of PiTbCiib to Pella, 
414. He gives himself up to the 
Homan Pia-tnr, 115. 

Persia, revolutions at the court 
of, 11 18.3. Alexander’s conquests 
in Purbi.i, vi, l il , r/ srq Ilesub- 
jug.tlcb the Indian batrafues, vii.1. 
c/ »<v/. 'i’he eonqiioror’s return 
from India into Persn, 67. Over- 
throw of the Persian empire bene- 
ficial to the commerce of ancient 
nations, 110. 

Per-uin troops of Alexander the 
Great, vii 86.10,3. Honour con- 
ferred on their ottieers, 86, 87. 

Persian Gulph, voyage of Nearchus 
to tlie, VII. 5.3. e/ seq. Climate, 
67. Projected expedition from 
the, 71. 

Petra, expedition of Demctrt|u 
against, and his retreat, vn. SM 

Peucela, city of the Peucelaotia, dn 
the Indus, vii 8. 

Peuccbtcs, wounded in the assault 
of the Malh, vii. 41. 4.3. Re- 
warded with the satrapy of Pelr. 
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sis, fiS. And .a crown of gold, 81. 
Continued in Ins coniniarid on 
the p.iiliiion at Alexander’s 
death, l!J7 He joins the party 
ot Ardij^^onus, His {K>pn- 

larit\ ainong the people of Per- 

SI6, JSi?. 

Ph.-eas, einb.'i'ssy of, iii. .'’dA. 

Phalanx, MHcedoni.iri, the institii> 
tioii ot, V. 177 

Ph.inoinaehiis, the Athenian com- 
niandcr, in 14^ 

Phar.isniaiies, king of the Choras- 
iniaiih, VI. ‘.J'ji) 

PJiarax, .S|)art.in .'idimral, iv. 41 1 

Phai naba/iis, iv 7 Ills ze.al and 
id aidii 

the J’elojioiniesians, S> His ge- 
iiero.ity, H8 His interview with 
Agesdaiis, 4UJ, Movements ol, 
4il 

Phariinbazus, eoiniri iinler of the 
Paplilagonifiiis, under Putneiies, 
vn ‘JH. 

PliarsaliH, and other cities of Thes- 
saly, surrendered to Antipatcr, 
vn 1S“. 

Phayllns, v. 281. IIis death, 28.7. 

Ptieidon, king of .\rgos, i. :i>S. 

Plierei yiles, the hist [nose writer of 
Cl recce, ii. Ii7. 

Phidias, the seniptor, iii (58 His 
death, 87 Phila. wile ot Detne- 
tnus,' vni. .3. Joins lier hus- 
band in his voyage to Syria, 4. 
IGiids her Ide by poison, .3.3. 

Pliilesiu., the Greek geneial, iv. 
.‘3.31. 

Philetapriis, governor of tJie fortress 
ot Porpainiis, vni 44. 

Philip ot Maiedoii, his education 
at Thebe.s, v. I(i.i His eharar- 
ter, lob Makes peace with 
Athens, 174. Instiiutes the Pha- 
lanx, 177 'J'hc first to establish 
a standing ar.iiy ISO. Ills secret 
trcMly with Athens, 192. Pounds 
thccityof Philippi, 200. Hisex.- 
peditioii to Tlieshaiy, 2S1 Hup- 
turc between him and Olynthus, 
289 Views cntertaiiieil by the 
Greeks of Ins jiower, 821. Opens 
a negotiation with Athens, 3.‘3.‘J. 
Keceives the embassy of ten, f34.3. 
His speech on this occasion, 3H. 
His negotiations in Peloponne- 
sus, VI 9. His attempt on Mc- 
ara is frustrated for a time, 16. 
ssues his manifesto, 46. His 
expedition to Scythia, 53. Anec- 
dote of, 72. His marriage with 
Cleopatra, 78. His domestic 
troubles, 79. His murder, 83. 
His character, 86. 


Philip, oldest son of Cassander, suc- 
ci*i‘tis his father in the goiern- 
mciit, VI 11. 8. Ills brief leign, 9, 
Is succeeded by his brother An- 
tipater, 9. 

Philip In , hiiccossorof Antigonus, 
viii 201 (lives evidence of his 
talent for gnvornmg, 222. He 
presides at the congress at (Co- 
rinth, 22‘3 He t.ikes the field 
for tlic invasion of AOtoli.'i, but is 
diverted from his purpose, 227. 
Philip at Amhi.uMis, 22.S In 
AOtoIia, 2JM At Larissa, 2;3() In 
PeloponiH bUs, 231 He l.iV'. siege 
to Psuphis, which falls into his 
hand.>, 2,;i. Other siiei ebbful 
expeilitions, 2,32. Philip at Ar- 
gos, 2 3,3 Intrigues of Aiiclles, 
2 34 Conspii,i('y formed ag.iinst 
him, 2 37 His operations against 
the TCtoliaiis, 2338. Philip at 
Thernie.s, 2.3<i. He reduces the 
ctfadel, and biiMis the sac red 
buddings, 2 39. Hi.s return to 
lammea. 240. Further expwh- 
tions, 242 Iroachery of Apel- 
les. 242 The ronspiraey crushed, 
21) Moral etllcts of tliese 
events upon Philip, 215. lie re- 
duces lJ\liZ()ra, 21S. Philip at 
Argos, 2l<> Proposals of peace 
with jT.toli.i, 251 Tcrmimition 
ot tlie Soci.d war, 2*>2 Philip 
bills to the Adri.itic, 27.1. Sends 
an embassy to Hannibal, 254. 
'iViins ot th(‘ treaty, 257. He 
bebiegc.s Apolloma, 257. Is de- 
feated, and seeks refuge ny Hight, 
2.78 Passing observations on liis 
character, 258 His designs on 
Peloponiiesiis, 2.78 11 is revenge 

on the Messeni.ins, 278. Roine 
declares war against liim, 260- 
He proceeds to the rtdief of Acar- 
mania, 261 Philip at Argos, 
267. His expedition against 
Elis, 265. His encounter with the 
Itoinans, 265. His defeat and flight 
2615. Threatening aspect ot his 
affairs, 26n. Rapidity of his 
movements, 268. Philip and An- 
tiochu.s, 281. Ho takes Samos 
and Chios, 2^*3. He returns into 
Macedonia, 2H1. Philip at Aby- 
dos, 287. H>9 attack upon 

Athens, 289 His debigns upon 
the Achaians, 290. Besieges 
Thaumaci, and throws Heracli- 
des into prison, 294. Hi.s negoti- 
ations with Flamininus, 297. He 
rejects the offered terms, 297. Is 
attacked by the Romans, and 
routed, 296. He seeks a confer- 
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cncc with the Roman fjoncralj.TOS. 
'I'he contcrcnec at Nicie.i, 3()J. 
The results, 3l»4 el stnj. lie as- 
sembles his army foi the iin.il 
conflict with Rome, .108. R.ittle 
of C> nocephal.e, 300. et scq Phi- 
lip is defeated, 310 He seeks .in 
interview with I' l.nnininuh, 3PJ. 
Submits to the terms ol Rome, 
313. Ills victory over the Acha;- 
ans, 311 'J’erins of tfie pe.ice 
granted to him by Rome. ,315. 
He unites with the Romans 
ayainst Antioch us, 'Jlfci. IIis rnili- 
l.iry oper.itioMs, 347. His con- 
quests in Tlicss.ily, .350 His 
loy.ilty to home, and its reward, 
.351). Mutual distrust between 
him and Rome, 330 Warlike 
preparations, 381 Provoe.atioiis 
on the p.ut of Koine, .38*2. Sends 
his son Hemctrius to the senate, 
.382. His bitter inortihcatioii at 
their answer, 384. Sns))eeU the 
defeetion of Dernetriu ?, JH k Mis 
expedition intoThraee, .385. His 
motives, 385 Ills conviction of 
the nudt o( Demetrius, whom he 
procures to be poisoned .it a b.iii- 
quet, ;JS.5. IIis subsequent re- 
morse on di.scovennK his inno- 
cence, 38(1 Ills death, .3SG. 

Philippu.s, physician to Alexander 
the (ireat, VI 17 3 

Philipiius, .ippoiiited s,'itrap of the 
Upjier Indus, vii 14 25 3*1 40.127. 
Is imirdered by his mercenaries, 
02 . 

Philippus, general of Cassander, de- 
teats AOacides, theEpiiote king, 
who tails ill biittle, vii. .%9. 

Philocles, the Athenian gcneial, iv. 
127. Hi.s death, 153. 

Philocles, Atheniati comm.'indenn 
Munychia, vii 1.5d. 

Phiintas, VI. 151. Loses Alexan- 
der’s fivoiir, 2fD His trial, 20.5 
His defence, 2G8. He is put to 
the torture, 270. Ills death, 271. 

Philopoemen, viii. 191. He is ap- 
poiiited eommnndcr of the .4- 
cha'an cavalry, 2G3. His military 
rcfoniis, 283. Hi9 gre.it ser- 
vices in the cause of the Acha?aii 
League, 288 Further refonn.s, 
269. His victory at Mantinea, 
274. His military renown, 278. 
He undertakes the war against 
NabU, 3.3.3. His success and tri- 
umph, 3.34 ef sea. Philopo? men 
at Sparta, 351. IIis disinterested- 
ness, 352. Again at the head of 
the League, 3 >0. His proceedings 
with respect to the Spartan exiles 


.305. He favours popular prin- 
ciples, 308. Ills illness .ind divith, 
.370. Events immediately lollow- 
iiig it, .371. et seq 

Philoxcnus, requires the Atlieiu.ins 
to give up Harpalus and seize las 
tre.isure, vii 15 k 

Phi I us, siege of, v. 23. 

Phoc.caiis, heroism of the, ii 11)0. 

Pliocioii and Xeriocrates, their con- 
vention with Aiitijwter regaid- 
irig tlie surrender ot Miinyghia 
and of the .Atheiiiaii orators, vii. 
1.89, l«)t) His unpopularity. 239. 
He favours the Maced<irM.m 
party, 24.S Repairs to tlie M.ice- 
doniau e.unp, 250 Ills return to 
Athens, 251. His victory at 
Marathon over Micio, 184, 185. 
Is sacrificed by rolysiierclion, 
252 Ills trml, 2.54. lies death, 
255. His politics and career ex- 
ainiiied, 250. 

Phcrbid.as, his expedition against 
Olynthiis, V. 14. 40. 

Phteiiicians, tr.nLes of the, in the 
(ireek legends, under other 
tuimes, 1 70. 'i’heir ronimerce 
with Ttuli.a, vd. 2. 

I’htt'iiix, ot I'cncdos, an officer 
serving under lOumencs, vn. 21.5. 
He revolts with Ptoieirueus 
against Antigonus, 320 

Phormio, operations ol, iii. 149. 
159 

Phoroiieub, the Argivo king, i 78. 

Phr.isaorte.s, vi. 2.35. 

Phrataphoriies, satrap ot Ilyr- 
cania and P.irllii.i, vi. 240. vii. 
127 

Phiynichus, the jioet, ii. 222. In- 
fluence ot his writings, iii. 72. 

Phryiiichus, iv. 17. .Sagacity and 
judgment of, 32. Assassination 
of, (i5. 

Phy.i, an Attic woman, personates 
Athene, ii. .59. 

Pindar, the Theban poet, in. 71. 
Magnificence of Rhodes cele- 
brated by, vii. .340. 

Pirajus, fortification of, li. .307. 

Pirithous, the Lajuth chief, 1 . 103. 

Pisa, territory of, i. 27. 

Pisander, the bpartan admiral, iv. 
,3.5. liivcsteil with full powers to 
negotiate with Tissaphernes and 
Alcibiades, 30. His party at 
Athens, 44. His defeat and dmth, 
409. W 

Fis.istratiis, ii. 2.5. Scheme by 
which he made himself master 
of Athens, .50. His foreign and 
domestic |>ohcy, 62. His death, 
62. Is succeeded by his sons, 64. 
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Pjsias, the Arrive perioral, v. ISd. 

Piss-MthiiL's, the satraj), lii 184 
His rebellion and death, iv. fi. 

Pithia<«, arraipnmeiit and acquittal 
of. 111 . 197 iMurder of, 1<W. 

Pithon, son of A};cnor. vn. 28:J. Is 
.slain in the battle of (Jaza, luuglit 
iig.iiiist I’toleiTiy, fil'i 

Pldtiea, the battle of, ii. 817. Siege 
of, 111 . 141 PiirJishirient of the 
Plat. cans, lO.'i. 

Plato, extract from his funeral 
oral mil, i. 49. ITis commiiin- 
eation with Philip of Hlacedon, 
V. Ifj7. 

Ploiat.irehus. brother of Cas.sander, 
losps bis fleet in a storm, vn 
Joins l.yMin.ichns, ,S(>0. Ulster- 
iitories invaded by Demetrius, 
viu. j. 

PlistoanaK, king of Sparta, in 305. 
Successful expedition of, .‘JIS. 

Phit.iuh, his description of the 
Sjiart.in twins, i 29. J. His ac- 

count of the revolution effected 
in the Spaitan eonstitution by 
J.jCLirgns., JpS. Anecdote pro- 
sersed by, iv 1 lIis details ro- 
speciiiig the sickne.ss of Alexan- 
der at Jl.ibjion, !()■> e/ivc/ 

Polerno, an oflioer of Pcidiccas, 
vn, iiOO. 

Polles, king of the Odomantian 
Thr.icians, iii M)2 

Pollis, III hi'J Appointed to com- 
mand the fleet sent against 
'J’heb'-i!, V, 49. 

Poljbi.ides, the Olynthian war 
brought to a close by, v. 24. 

Polylmis, his arriial in (Jrecc'c 
altei the fall of Corinth, viii. 
4.5.5. Ills services to his country, 
45f>. rt srcf. Grateful tributes to 
his memoiy, 453 

Polychares, story of, i, ,314. 

Polyene tus, vi. 18. A friend of 
Demosthenes, vii Kil. 

Polyclos, a Macedonian eaptain, 
his ileatli in battle in Thessaly, 
vn. 222. 

Polycrotus, the tyrant of Samos, ii. 
178. His sudcien and ignomi- 
nious fall, 181. His death, 182. 

Polvdamus, V. 5k His treaty, 57. 
1!5. 


Polyspcrchon, vi. 299. Serves Alex- 
ander in India, vii, .37. Is sent 
to Macedonia, 88 Defeats Meno 
in Thessaly, vii. 223. He suc- 
ceeds Antipator by that regent’s 
will, 238. llivalry of Cassandcr 
and, 240. The countenance of 
Olympias solicited by, 242, 243. 
Is promised assistance by £u- 


mcnes in his policy of supporting 
the royal faniily, and ni his views 
on Greece, 244 llis authority m 
Greece, 247. Ho sacrifices Pho- 
cioti at Athens to a political fac- 
tion, 252. He attacks the Pi- 
raeus, 2'>7. Besieges Megalopolis, 
and IS frustrated by l)aini8,257 — 
2d() III conseciuences of this 
failure, 251. 25.3. He puts Her- 
cules, son ot Alexander the 
Great, by Barsinb, to death, 321, 
322 His baseness, 322 

Porus, his nial 'J’.ixile-!, iii the 
.sovereignty of the .st.ites .'idjaccnt 
to the Indus, vii 3, 4 Ilis king- 
dom was east of the Hydaspe.s, 4. 
.Sends .III answer of defiance to 
Alexander, 14 Defends the pa.s- 
sage ot the llydaspcs, IT— 18. 
Completely defeated and made 
captive, 2(»— 22 Magnanimity of 
Alexander towards him, 23 En- 
larges the dominions ot the Ii). 
dian king, 24. .31 

Poius, the younger, vii. 4. 24, 25. 

Poseidon, the great national god of 
the lonians, i. IK) Sanctuary of 
Posidonius, or Neptune, in the 
island of Cakuirea, vn. 19.3 

Pot.niiis, the Syracusan general, 

IV. 91. 

Potidira, siege of. ii. 317 Battle of, 

HI. KU. 

Prasians, the, a jiowcrfiil nation 
east of tlie G.inges, vn. 27 

I'raxitas, the Spartan admiral, iv. 
417. 

Procles, 1 . 235. IIis death, lii. 210. 

Prodicus of Iv 258. 

Pra-tus, king of Argos, i 01. 

Pioxenus, arrest and execution of, 
IV. .324 

Protagoras, of Abdera, iv. 258. 

rsaminctiehus, king of Cunntli, i 
42.1. 

Psammetichus, king of P’gypt, li. 
109. 

Psophis, siege and surrender of, 
vni. 231. 

Ptoleinaius, nephew of Antigonus, 
vi. 82. vh. 315. 319, .320. His 
death, 322. 

Ptolemais, daughter of Ptolemy 
and klurydice, celebration of her 
marriage to Demetrius, vni. 35. 

Ptolemy and Lysnnaelius, alliance 
entered into between them. 
Against Demetrius, vni. 1. 

Ptolemy Ceraunus (the Thunder. 
Iiolt), son of Alexander .and £u- 
rydlcq,viii. 41. Uiwn his exclu- 
sion from the succession, he seeks 
refuge with Lysimachus, 41. Ho 
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miirdprs Agatlioclf's, 43. He .nc- 
Coin]).iiiies LyMinadius on his 
expedition, *14. He tails info the 
hands of Seleneiis, 4a Whom 
he ba'.fly .issassmates, and me- | 
ecedft Ml the Kiiiifdoin, 47 His 
perfidy towards Aisinoe./iO. He 
commands the nniider of his 
two ncpliews, ol His engige- | 
ment uitli the felts, ao lie is i 
in.ule prisoner, ami slain, 5J. ‘ 

rtoleinj of Aloras, v lo'2. i 

Ptolemv, Ins seiviees in Alex- | 
ander’s liniiaii eampaign, vii 7 - ] 

K-ponses a daiighter of Arta- j 
ha/O', 7o Obtains Kgipt, , j 
111 the parlitirai ot the M.iee- | 
(ioni.in (inpire, 117 127 2o7. l 

He jmts Cleoineiies to death, j 
and seizes Ins treasine, 2 (j 7 He 
bends Oplullas to (‘yreri<‘ to at- 
t.iek 'I'Innihron, un<l aeipiires 
possession oi (he ('yrenauM, 2(»7, 
iltiS He deleats the invasion ot 
Kgijit by Herdiceas, 217— 2JI 
Gams a victory over Demetrius 
and Pithon at (i.iza, and lediiecs 
PiuiMiii’ia, Jl'J Hi 5 war a<,'aiiisi 
Antigoniis, ‘iH ,31‘I cfsS(q His 
vii'orous measures He be- 

sieges Halil at iMssus, ,121. He 
takes Coiinth and Sii yon, 32.3. 
His tieatv with Cassandor, J'iJ. 
Solu its the hand id Cleopatia, 
and returns to Ej'vpt, ,3.'4 ICx- 
pedilioii of Antigomis and De- 
metrius against King Ptolemy, 

.3 57. ft .stv/ .SidoM besieged bv 
Ptoleinv, ,300. He enters into 
an allianec with Lysnnachus 
«agaiii.st .'seleneus, vin J 

Pura, capital of tiedrosia, vii fl. 

Pydna, liesieged hy Cissander, and 
Ol^inpi.is eoiibtramed bv tainine 
to surreiiiler, vii. 2.S7 — 2S‘>. 

Pylus, the b.iy of, eelebiafed m 
modern history under the name 
of Nav.irino, i. 2b. Capitulation 
of, IV. 94. 

Pyrihus, on the deposition of Ins 
father /F.arides, is protceted hy 
Glauei.is, king of Illyria, vn 2.SH. 

Is restored by Glauelas to the 
throne ot Kpirus, 3)5 Joins the 
army of his brother-in-law De- 
metrius Poliorcetes, 3d2. His 
linpctiioijs valour displayed at 
Ipfius, 111 defence of Antigonu.s, 
Sf)4. He IS sent to the court of 
Alexnidna as security tor the 
execution of the treaty Iwtween 
Ptolemv and Deinclriufl, vni 4. 
He seek to ingratiate himself 
with Ptolemy, 5. He regains the 


throne of Epirus, 17. He con- 
bents, at the desire ot Alexander, 
to march against Antip.iter, 17. 
He detect.s an attemjit on the 
p.i of Li 

him, 1.7 Coiidifions ot peare, 1(1. 
Invasion o( his teiriunv l)v the 
toiees ol Demetiiiis, ‘215 Pyr- 
rlius ischalleiiged by I’antauehus, 
the gciu'ial ol Demetnus, to 
Miigle combat, and is vietorioiis, 
27 He g.iiiis a derisive victory 
over the invaders, ‘27 Pei fidv of 
his wile, I.aiiass.i, 2.S J*vrrhiis 
at Athtiis, ;j>. He loiie'iides a 
treaiyot peace with Denietniis, 
J“i He 1 . att.ickid hv Ij\sima- 
ehus ii<Mr Kdessa, and defeated, 
41. He withdraws into I'pirus, 
40 Dei lares war .ig.iiiist Anti- 
giiiius, and Mil. ides .Ma edoiii.t, 
()7. Ills succo'scs. b.S He mikes 
wai on .Sp.iita, 70 He is wounded, 
71 He ill in Ilfs to Argos, 7 1 Is 
defeated, and (‘lain, 7.) hketch 
of hi8 gi'iieral i li.ii.icter, 1 <> 

Pytliagoias, his hirih and pariMit- 
agt, 11 15'’. Tlie (ii‘.t (iieek who 
assumed the title of philosopher, 
141 (5h.iracter of Iiir iiistuii- 
tioiis, MJ Legends .ibmit his 
appearanee .it ()l>inpia, 1 17. Ke- 
ligion ol, 14'f. His political views, 
170 

Pythagoras, the .Spartan udmiial, 
IV 2'H 

Pjthea>, the lion. hearted, ii .309. 

Pytliea-., his speetli leRpeetnig' 
Alexaiidei's cl.iim to divine 
honours, vn 1 19, 1.70. 

Pyrhi.in g.imes, vi 4 

Pythias, the wife of Aristotle, vi. 
141. 

Pjthodorus, h:s expedition, lii, 
254. Satire attributed to him, 
vn 9.3. 

Python, v. 220. Ills speech in vin- 
dicalmn ot Philip’b conduct, vi 
10. .30.1. 

Pythoniciis, his accusations against 
Aleibi.idi^M, 111. J78. 

Pyrrha, i. 81. 

Q. 

Qiiinda, fortress of, vii. 242 Taken 
possession ot by Demetrius, 
vm. 4. 

K. f 

Rambacia, vii. .76 

Hamphia.s, the Sp.artan envoy, iii. 
112. ExpcdiUoii of, 304. 
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Rhapsodists, the, i 24fi. 

Itliiariu««, <hc Cretan poet, i 14-6. 

Rliode-?, foundation of, iv. 111. 
Siege of, liy Deniolrius Tolior- 
cetes, \ii .‘111. (V Magnjti- 
renre of (he <itY, its port and 
riavv, II rt, sculpture, paintings, 
and edihtC's, .'Jid. 

Rlurtus, the arelnteet, huildet of 
the temple of Heie at Samos, ii. 
111 . 

Homans, progress of their .'ums in , 
Italy, VIII. ‘2ti(). War declanHl I 
against IMiilip, 2h(). C on(|ue'>t , 
of Aiiiliyra, 2fil rroceediiigs ■ 
jig.iinst Al.ueoonia, Cf^ti tf stq. i 
SiK ceases .iiid rever-.e^, 2" ) | 

'I’luir attack on l^hihp, under j 
I'iaini Minus, 2d7. The Romans 
in l-lnlKen, V'lo 

Rome, amliassadois from, ti» Alex- 
ander al Hahvloii, VI! Pd, lop 
Its piopfiM'd medi.ifion hetivccri 
Antiof husand I’lolcniY lejeeted, 
vin Its treaty o( jieaee with 

Nahi., .)2S. Its iiicrcasiiig influ- 
ence in the ad'iirs of tireece, 
,‘!(i> [Foi the various steps taken 
bv Roinctowaiils tlie sutijugation 
of (.ireiLc into a provnieiMif the 
empire, see lUuhT the heads 
“ Hersi-iis,” “IMiilip,” ^.c. in 
this Index. J 

Roxfina, lier nuuri.agc with Alex- 
andei the tfieat, vi 301. Kk- 

i iecfation o( her giving birth to a 
leir, at the nine of his decease, 
vii. 11, Puts .Statiia and Diy- 
petis to death, IJO. Her son 
named Alexander /Egus, 111. 

Is iinprisnned liy Cassamier, with 
tlie joiing Alexander, at Amphi- 
polis, V92. Is murdered by Glau- 
cias and Cassaiidcr, 310 


S. 

Sacred war, v. 377. 

Sadorus, jirmce, in. IdS. 

Salathus, ni. 180. Execution of, 

lai. 

Salamis, the battle of, ii 3''6. Its 
results as important as have been 
those ot the modern action at 
Lopaiito, VII. l;j|. 

Galamis, of Ciprus, naval action at, 
VII. .^34, SeW 

Salvntiiiiis, king of the Agracus, 
ill. 277. 

Sambus, chief of Smdomana, vii. 
48 

Samian war, origin of the, ili. 49. 


Samius, admiral, iv. 288. 

Sarnoi. irisinrectioii at, iv. 1/J 
Siiig.-ihi, near the modem l.ahore, 
vii H'j, 2o 

S-nigams, ofPeiiceln, vn P. 

Sardis, the biltle of, iv .380, Its 
Mihiuission to Demetrius, vm % 
S:itili.ir 2 <ines, satrap ot Asia, vi. 
‘J(i0 

.Scioue. siege and cruel punishment 
of, III. .318. 

Scipio, Koni.an consul, vui J.'ifi He 
iindcit.ikcs the war with Antio- 
chiis in .\si.i, Ho. 

Sc via V eoniincticcs his \myage from 
the Hy.faspcs, vn 1 
Scvllus, the ( I elan aitist, ii 11.'3, 
.Scithiaiis, manner-., eiisioms, .and 
wais 1)1 the, II T'd. vii. 

Sefnetas, satrap of Ciiiipadocia, vi . 
172 

Seleui us I scivcsuiidcr Alexander 
111 India, vn !'» M.nncs a 
daughter of Spitamenes, 7(». At 
Itdiyloii, 10 3. 109. Hecoiisplics 
•igiinst Pcidici.js, 220. Ls in- 
vested with tlu'.satrapv of Ikiby- 
lon, Is summoned b> Aiiti- 

goinis to iinsuer for his conduct 
III his govcriimi'iit, and flies to- 
il. irds Kgiot, W> Preilictioii hy 
the ('■haldeaiih of Ins lutiire 
power, 28J He t.ikes Ra- 
byloii, 513 He .surprises Nlcanor 
in Media, .31*3, 3311 His gt(>.at 
victory. III loojunrtion with Ly- 
Rimacluis.il Ipsiis, w herein king 
Aiitigomn. IS .slam, .ifiJ H srq He 
becomes an ohjett of ilieje.ilousy 
both ol'Ptolemv and Lisimathus, 
who enter into an alliance to 
compass his overthiow, vm. 1. 
He seeks the assistance of De- 
metrius, 2 Meets and enter- 
tains Demetrius at lilio.ssus, 4. 
His anxiety to .avoid a rupture 
with tlie rival ixmers, and the 
means taken tor th.it end, 5. 
Temporising and iingeneroug 
roiiouet of .'selenciis, fi Rupture 
between him and Demetrius, 6. 
He renews his nllianee uith 
Ptolemv and Lyximachus, 31. 
Hw operations again.«t Deme- 
trius, 37. His eonduet towards 
Demetnub as a pri'Oiier of war, 
39. He r^■Jects the offbr made by 
Lvsiinaehiis of 2(M10 talents to 
put Demetrius to death, 40. 
Treats him with princely ho- 
nours after death, 41. He 
makes war on L}t.imachus 

44. Battle of the Plain of Corns* 

45, His generous conduct to^ 
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wards Ptolemy Coraunufl, 45 
By whom he is ass.tsR mated, 47- 
lm]>urtaiit events following the 
death of Seleucus, 4‘J. cf scq. 

SelhiMa, battle of, viii l')7 Its 
results on Spart.i, ly‘1. ci seq. 

Scllians, the, i. HI. 

Selymbna, siege of, vi. 41. 

Ser-apis, the generals ot Alexander 
resort to the tem|)le and shrine 
of, at Babylon, inquiring it they 
sbouUl i’ari y the sick king thither 
as a sujipluint, vu KiH The Sc- 
rapeiiin built liy Ptolemy, lO'^ 

Scstus, siege of, n. 

Seuthes, Odrvsiaii king, particu- 
lars lel.itmg to. 111. Ibii. IV. 3.33 
V. yil. vii l‘iS .30S 

.Siburtius, governor ot Gedrosiaand 
Ararliosia, ^ 11. 1)7 1‘27 

Sicanus, the Syracu.san general, iii. 
4ot> 

Sifjon, i 117. vu. Surren. 

ders to Demetrius Pohorcetis, 

Sidon, siege of, VI 1.37. Surprise of, 
by Aratus, viii PP lncoi])oratiou 
ot, with tlu* Arha-au League, 
Ibl Assembly of Homan and 
ALicedouiaii amba'^s.idors at, JOl. 

.Silani.s, the Greek sooth.sajer, iv. 
301 

Simonides of Ceos, ill 71. 

Simiomaiia, lapital of Sarnbus, vii. 
49. 

Sirras of Llymea, v. 15S 

.Sisyi ottu') attaehos hiinsclf to Alex- 
aiider, vji. ,S. 10. 

Sisygainbis, motlier of Darius, vi. 
179. 

Sisyphus, 1.90. His legendary, 94. 

Sitacles, king of the OdryMaii '1 hia- 
cian. 111. lot) 

Sitalcea, put to death by Alexander, 

VII. IkJ. 

Siva, worshipped by tlic Sivaites or 
Sibas, vii. 3t). 

Soeial War, origin of the, v. £.‘30. 
eiifi of the, £3t). 

Socrates, his interview with AIci- 
biades, 111. oil'!. Hih religious 
opinions, IV. 2G9. His death, 
280. 

Socrates, tlie Greek general, iv. 

323. Arrest and execution of, 

324. 

Solon, his early history, iL 23 Part 
which he took in the Sacroil War, 
25. Invehted with full authority ' 
to frame a new constitution and a 
new code of laws, 33. His regu- 
lations concerning the cxlucation 
of the Athenian youths, SO. Lays 
the foundation ot the Attic navy, 


52. His last effort in the cause 
ot liberty and the laws, 53. His 
death, .58. 

Sornatophylax, generals of Alexan- 
der holding tins rank at the de- 
cease of the king, vu. 117- 

Sophocles, character ol his writings, 
ill. 77. Expedition ot, 235 Ope- 
rations ot, in Sicily, 261. Ko- 
turiis to Athens, 263. Is banish- 
ed, 234 

Sosioles, the Connth'pin deputy, i. 
SO. 

So.sthenes, a Macedonian nohlc- 
niaii, Mit-eceds Cerauiuis in tlie 
goveriiinent, viii. 54. Dcelmcs 
the title of king, 54 He takes 
the field against Broniius, and is 
defcateil, 53 Consequences lol- 
Inwiiig upon his death, (4. rt icq. 

Sostratus, a jiirate chief, vi, 21. 

.Spart.i, antiquity ot the iii'-titutions 
ot, 1 296. V. I.').-), Att.uk ot, by 
Demetrius, viu. )3. llaisiHgoi the 
siege of, 14. Endeavours to lorm 
the states of Greece into a general 
contcut'r.K'v to jirescrve their 
treedoin, 49 111 success of the 

tirNt expedition, 49. Attack upon, 
by Pyrihus, 7,J. Important part 
t.ikeii hy, 111 the affairs ol Greece, 
131. ('aiiv‘s ot its sulxsequent 
weakiie.ss, 133 Its state at the 
accession ot Agis IV , 134. Ell'orts 
ot Agis to bring about a thorough 
refonii, 13) 'J’eniporary want of 
.success, and triumph ot the oppo- 
site p.uty, 141. Reaction, 147. 
Revolution in Sparta, 1()1 ct scq. 
Opinions of the ancientn relative 
to the real character of the re- 
forms introduced by Clenmenes, 
B».5 Submission of Sparta to 

Antigoiuis, 199. Usurp, ition of 
Naliis, 278. His excesses, 279. et 
seq Spartan aggressions, 360. 

Rupture with the Arlntans, 360. 
Subjugation ot Sparta, hy Plulo- 
pu'inen, 361. Proreeilmgs with 
respect to the Spai tan exiles, ,364. 
et srq. Parties m S()arta, .368. 

SphodiBs, his trial and acquittal, v. 
37. Siam m the battle of licuctra, 
75. 

Spitamene.s, vi. 280. His defeat 
and death, 310. 

Slaineiies, satrap of Babylon, vi. 
312. 

Slasaiior, satrap of Ariana, 

Statira, the favourite queeif of 
Artaxerxes, iv, 324. 

Statira, consort of Dariu.<i, vi. 179. 

Statira, daughter of Darius, her 

. marriage with Alexander, vii. 
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76. Is aasasfiinated by cominaiid i 
of Koxaiid, 1.'^). 

iStilbides, Ihu .soothi»uyer, iii. 440 
StrategUh AutoLratur, Hr.st lObtitu- 
tion of the office, viii. 178. 
Stratuclcs, Athenian ortitor, vii. 

184 .i.i'i. 

Stroiiibichideii, iv. 12 Judicial 
ninrdei of, J8i?. 

Shutlias, the &atr:i|> of Sardis, iv. 

4,‘3/j 

Siidrara?, tlid, allies of the Malli 
agniiiKt Alex.inder, vii 36. ‘45. 
The Sudra iMste, .'17. 

Sus.i, coniluct ol Alexander at, vii 
72 

Sylosnn, tyrant ot Samos, ii TJ4. 
Syme, battle of, iv 24 
Syri.i, voyage of Demetrius to, 
vni .1 

Syimus, king of the 'I'riballians, vi. 
109 

Syrtes and and deserts of (iedrosia 
or the Mekrari, remarks upon, in 
retereiice to the inari'h ol Alcx> 
aiider, vii, 69 


T. 

I'axila, splendid city ol the Upper 
Indus, vii. 3 

I’axiles, king of the Punjab, seeks 
the alhuneeof Alexander against 
I'orus, vn J Kewanled by the 
Macedonian coiniueror, 14. 23 62 
127 

Tegi.i, battle of, v 52. 

'I'eians, the, ii. 171. 

Telcliines, the tabled sons of the 
sea, I. 7<J. 

Teleelus, king of Sparta, i ;>44. 

Tcieutius, IV 436 Surprises Pira- 
eus, 441. Ills expedition .'igaiiist 
Olynthus, v. 18. YIis second 
campaign and death, 20 

Telesilla, the poetess, ii. 26.3. 

Telcsphonis revolts against Anti- 
gonus, fortifies Elis, and plunders 
the temple at Olympia, vii. 31,5. 
His mission to Peloponnesus to 
restore tVeedom to its cities, 308 

Telliads, the soothsayer, ii. i>39. 

Teinpr, description of, i. 5. 

Tennes, king of Suioii, vi. 137 

Teres, nis hostility to Philip, vi. 
31. 

Teribazus, the satrap, iv. 343. vi. 122. 

Terillas, tyrant ot Hnnera, ii. 318. 

Terpander, the poet, ii. 124. 

Teueheira, town of, vii. 208. 

Teuta, Queen of Illyria, succeeds 
Agron 111 the government, viii. 
125. Her rapacity and warlike 

VOIi. VI 11. ] 


operations, 12b Submits to the 
Roman arms, 12S 

Thales of Miletus, distinguishing 
tenet of his philosophy, ii 132 

Thaiiinaci, siege ol, viii. 294. 

Thcagenes, the tyrant of Megora, 
1. 428. 

Theban wars, i. 142. 

Thebanx, punishment of, ii. .3.5.5. 

Thebe, w ireot Alexander of Pherea, 
V 120. 

I’hebes, 1 1 1. Deliverance of, v 
.15 Institution of the sucred 
bund at, -I'-l Coalition against, 
1'4J. Con*.; I ess at, 12.5. Bondage 
ot, vn 1.J2 Restoration ot, 294, 
295. He.sieged by Demetrius, 
VIII. 24. 

Theinistoeles of Delphi, ii. 145 

Theiiiistocles, son of Neocles, ii 
265. Ills .advice to the Athe- 
nians, n. 296 Hi.s conference 
with Miiesipliilus, :l()1. Ilis in- 
terview witli Cusybiades, 302. 
Ills interview with Aristides, 30.5. 
His address to the Greeks before 
the battle of Salamis, .‘;06 His 
secret message to Xerxes, 314 
Ills lame, 317. Honours paid 
him, 318 Strat.agem8 ot, 366. 
Services which ho renders to 
Athens, 3H0 His opjioMtion to 
Sparta, 382. His exile, 383. His 
journey to the court of Persia, 
,387. His death, 389. 

Theoclus, the seer, i. 365. His 
de.ath, .356 n. 90. 

Thcodorus, the architect, ii. 112. 

Theognis, the cfstocratical poet, i. 
‘Ml. Extracts from his writings, 
4.31. 

Theomestor, the tyrant of Samos, 
li .355. 

Thcopompus, i. 3-14. iv. 310. v. 31. 
vn 7*. 

Theramene.s, iv 18. His death, 22. 

Thcramcnes, the prune leader of 
the oligarchical conspiracy at 
Athens, iv 47 64 Actioij of, in 
tiic Hellespont, 84. Operations 
of, 87. Appears foremost among 
the aecuxers of the Athenian 
generals, 129. His embassy, iv. 
162. Impeachment ot, 189. His 
defence, 191. Ills execution, 
193. His character, 194. 

Thcras, expedition of, i. 269. 

Thennopyla, delfence of, viii. 57. 
Decisive battle of, .347. 

Theron, tyrant of Agrigentuni, li. 
318. lii. 221. 

'J'heseuB, his birth and parentage, i. 
132. Ix'gend of his adventures 
in Crete, 134. Change effected by 
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him 111 Attica, ii. 18. IIis insti- 
tutions, 14. 

Thespis, the poet, ii. 

Thespias, death ol, in Persis. vii. 

282. 

Thessalian.s, migrations of, i 251. 
Thcssalus, the tnbuluiis progenitor 
ot the Thessalians, i 201. His 
character, li. GO 

Thesealus, a Greek player, vi. 81. 
Thessaly, i 4. Divisions of, 7. 
State ci(, V 34. Atlairs ot, vi. lj{. 
CainpaiKiis of the Miicedonians 
in, vii. 18(', 187 228 Authority 
of Demetrius acknowledged by, 
vni. 19 

Thnnbron, expedition of, iv 3G0. 
Death of, 485. rhimbroii as.sas- 
sinates Harpalus in C’lete, vii. 

207. Is defeateil at Cyrenc by 
Dphellas, an officer ot Ptolemy, 

208. 

Thorax of Lorissa, ii. 325. 

Thorax, the Spartan general, iv. 
152. 

Thracians, the origin ot, i. 45, 46. 
Thrasybulus of Miletus, I. 421 His 
death, ii. IGI. 

Thrasybulus, ni. 219. Succeeds 
Hiero as governor of Syracuse, 
22^5. Operation'* of, iv. 19. His 
mission to Thrace, 99. Impeach- 
ment of, 129. Execution ot, 156. 
ThraDvllus, iv. 51. Takes the com- 
man'il ot the Athenian fleet, 77- 
Raises a powcrtul armament at 
Athens, 91. Defeat of, 9J 
Thucvdidcs, his opinion of the 
earliest iiihabitanui of Greece, i 
33. 

Thucydides, son of Melosias, his 
politiral and military talents, in 
44. His account ot the elaborate 
orations deliveicd by the Corcy- 
rean and Lonnthian ambassadors 
before the Athenian assembly, 
26. His account ot the plague at 
Athens, 135. Exile of, 287. 
Thyinocharcs, iv. 69. Hiu actions in 
the Hellespont, 84. 

ThyriKc'tes, king of Attica, i. 274. 
Tigraiies, the Samian general, ii. 
359. 

Tigris, river, vh. 82. 

Timaea, queen, her intrigues with 
Alcibiades, iv. 26. 

Timagoras, ili. 162. iv. 7. v. 124 
Timarchus, iv. 95. His trial, v. 
129. 

Timociatcf, his mission to Greece, 
iv. 391. 

Tiinocreon of lalysus, a Rhodian 
poet, character ot his writings, ii. 
381 


Timocrates, his mission to Greece, 
iv,391. 

Timolaus, iv. 391. The Corinthian 
deputy, 405. 

Timomachiis, the Athenian gciic- 
r<il, v 217. 

Tnnotheus, his expedition to the 
West, v. 51 Trial of, 61 Re- 
pulsed at Amphipolis, VJd. His 
trial and death, 239 

Tindatcs, governor of Persepolis, 
vi. 23‘2. 

Tcsaincnus, the most celebrated 
diviner in (ireece, ii. 339 

Ti&sapherncs ai>pointed to the go- 
vernment of the maritime pro- 
vinces in the south-west of Asm 
Minor, IV. 5. His confcTcnces 
with l.ichas and the other Spar- 
tan commissioners, 24 His inti. 
macy with Alcibiades, 28. Hu 
conterence with Fis.iiider, 38. 
His interview with the Pelopon- 
nesian comiiirindei s, 39 Policy of, 
towards the Peloponnesians, 61. 
His journey to the Hellespont, 81. 
Opens a fre'.li correspondence 
with the Peloponnesians, 86. 
Makes preparations for the de- 
fence ot Ephesus, 92. Visits the 
Greeks with a message from Ar- 
taxerxes, 315 Accompanies the 
Greeks to Sitace, .‘>18 Hu inter- 
view with Clearehus, .320. Con- 
cludes an armistice with Dercyi- 
lidas, 368. Concludes a triice 
with Agc'sllaus, .‘aS'I Execution 
of, .389. 

Tisias, ex(>editiori of, to Melos, lii. 
357. 3f»l . 

Titliraustes, succeeds Tissaphernes 
in his satrapy, iv. 389. 

TIcpolemus, vi 21;5 Satrap of Car- 
iiiaiii.i, VII. (>7, 127. 

Tohnidus, expedition of, iii.31. Hu 
death, 41. 

Traditions, coincidence between 
Greek and Egyptian, i 73. 

Trtezen, territory of, i. 23. 

Tricca, celebrated for the most an- 
cient temple of Esculapius, i. 98. 

Triparadisus, mutiny at, vii. 224. 
Ireaty known as the partition 
of, 22.5. 

Trojan war, i. 150. 159. 

Tydeiis, the Athenian general, iv 
148. 

Tyranny, some remarks uiron^^n 
connection with the revulu^n 
brought about in Sparta by Cl£o. 
meiies, vili. 166. 

Tyre, si^e of, vi. 195. Storm of, 
201. Entered by Attiilus, 222. 

Tyiiaspes, vn. 5. 25. 47. 



INDUX. 


51.5 


Tjro, legend of, i 96. 

Tyrrheriiaiib, Bruttiani, and Luca- 
niaiib send embassies tu Alexan- 
der at Babylon, vii 99, 100 


U. 

Ulysses, his skill as an artificer, i. 
925. 


W. 

War, the Achaean, teiniinaclon of, 
viii. 45,?. 

War, the Social, viii. 21.i Its ter- 
mination, 252. 

War, the Macedonian, its termina- 
tion, viii. J2() 

Williams, Mr , Life of Alexander, 
vii. 33. 48. Ills attack on Taci- 
tus. 108. 


X. 

Xaiithicles, the Greek general, iv. 
331. 

Xantliippus.son of Ariphon, ii. 245. 

Lays siege to Sestos, 360. 
Xeiiolides, the Athenian poet, vi. 
22 . 

Xenias, iv. 28k llis vigorous ef- 
forts to overiiower the Eleans, 
and nxluce their country under 
the subjection of Sparta, iv. 370. 
Xenocrates, character of the philo- 
sopher, given by Plutarch ,vii.lH9. 


Hib mission to and treaty with 
Antii>ater, continuing a Macedo- 
nian garrison in Munychia, 19U, 
191. 

Xenophanes, tenets ot ins philoso- 
phy, ii 136. 

Xeiiophilus, his surrender to Seluu- 
cus, and submission to Antigu. 
iius, VII. 282. 

Xenophon, the Athenian Lomiiiaii- 
<ier. 111 , 112 Begiiiiiiiig of the 
Greek liibtory, iv. 81 Acconi- 
paiiies the expedition of Cyrus, 
327- His dream, 329. Ills ad- 
dress. to the Greek army, 330 
Endeavours to negotiate a truce 
with the Cerasuiitians, 348. v 4. 

Xerxes, 1. 90. Accession of, li. 
249. Hcbolves on the invasion of 
Greece, 2.^0 260 His exi>edi- 
tion, 264. Mil I tier of, 386 

Xer.xes II , his accession and mur- 
der, 111 256. 


Z. 


ZacynthuH, claimed and given up 
to the Homans, vm, 353. 

Zenis, governor of .AIolis, iv. 362. 
Zeno, tenets of his philosophy, ii. 
137. 

Zeucippus, prr^cedings of the Ho- 
man senate resiiectiiig him, viu. 
864. 

Zopyrus, treachery of, ii. 198. 
Zoroaster, his cede ef sacred laws, 
II. 189. 
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